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NOTE BY THE TRUSTEES. 


Tms Autobiogiaphy is published as it was left b 7 
Mr. Spencer, with a few modifications, the most important 
of which relates to the division of the volumes. It was 
Mr. Spencer’s original intention that the first volume should 
end with Chapter XXIII. His reason was thus stated in a 
letter to his American publishers : “ The first volume ends 
my engineering and miscellaneous life, and the second volume 
begins my literary life.” This, he said, was a “natural 
division.” But, in order to obviate the very great inequality 
in thickness that would have thus existed between the two 
volumes, we, his Trustees, in the exercise of our discretion, 
have ventured to adopt another “ natural division,” making 
the first volume end with the termination of his miscellaneous 
work and the second volume begin with the planning of the 
Synthetic Philosophy. 

The illustrations for Part I having been of somewhat 
inferior execution, improved blocks have been prepared, from 
which the portraits have been printed. A sentence on 
page 104 of the first volume, referring to a photograph of 
Hinton Parsonage, taken from a drawing made by Mr. Spencer 
when a boy, has beea omitted because the photograph could 
not be found. Some renumbering of Parts and (^|^pters, 
re-pag^tion, and a few necessary verbal corrections are tiio 
only other changes that have been made. 



NOTE. 
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The statement made in YoL 11, page 98, as to tiie terms 
under which Hr. Spencer’s works were pablithed in America, 
was probabl 7 written about 1886. Later, both before the 
coming into force of the International Copyright Act of 1892 
and after that date, an alteration in the terms mentioned 
was made. When a book was manuLtctnred in the United 
States the royalty paid by Messrs. Appleton was 10 per cent, 
instead of 15 per cent. It is, however, well worthy of note 
that over a long series of years, from 1860 onwards, a royalty 
payment was made by Messrs. Appleton to Mr. Spencer 
although he had no legal protection for his writings in the 
United States. 

Aubkron Hbbbbbt. 

H. Chablton Bastiam. 

David Duncan. 

I feel, in signing this note drawn up by my oo>trustees, 
upon whom the whole trouble of making the arrangements 
has fallen— a trouble in which I have not been able to share 
owing to my absence in Egypt— that personally I should have 
been in favour of dividing the volume, which is over>laige, into 
two parts, and thus conforming more nearly to Mr. Spencer’s 
wish. But at the same time I feel that my colleagues know 
all the circumstances of the case, both past and present, far 
better than I know tiiem; and I am quite ready to believe 
that they may have judged more truly than mjrself, as regards 
what Mr. Spencer would have wished in the matter. I regret 
very much the additional trouble that my absence has en- 
tailed on them. 

PodOffieetCaifo , Aubbbon Hbbbbbt. 

AfonA S, 1904. 



PREFACE. 


It has seemed to me that a nataral history of myself 
would be a useful aocompaoiment to the books which it 
has been the chief occupation of my life to write. In the 
following chapters I hare attempted to give such a natural 
history. That I have fully succeeded is not to be sup- 
posed ; but perhaps I have succeeded partially. At any 
rate, one significant truth has been made clear — ^that in 
the yeniena nf a system of t.hnnffht tha Awotiftnal naiaii-o 

is a large f actor; p erhaps as la rge, a &ctor as the^-in- 
t ellectu al nature. 

Some peculiarities in the instruction given to me ought 
not to pass without remark. That neither in boyhood nor 
youth did I receive a single lesson in English, and that I 
have remained entirely without formal knowledge of 
syntax down to the present hour, are facts which should 
be known ; since their implications are at variance with 
assumptions universally scooted. And there should be 
noted other large omissions, as well as oonaiderahle addi* 
tions, which gave to my education a character unlike that 
of the ordinary education. 

Further, some advantage is likely to result from present- 
ing in their order of genesis the evolutionary ideas set 
forth in my works ; beginning with oertsin vague adum- 
brations of them dating back to 1849 ai^ 1844, pasting 
<m to tile definite germs which made tiieir appearaaoe In 
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1850, and showing the BuccessiTe stages tiirough which 
the developed fonn of the Doctrine of Evolution was 
reached in 1869. Apart from such interest as this piece 
of mental history has, the delineation of it will, perhaps, 
yield aids to the readers of Tkt Synthetic Philosophy. The 
ultimate product may be rendered more comprehensible 
by contemplation of its growth. 

Before proceeding with this volume, the reader should 
glance at the note prefixed to the second volume. After 
learning from it how irregular has been the order in which 
the different parts of the work have been written, he will 
not be surprised by certain small repetitions, and possibly 
other anomalies, with which he will meet. 

H. S. 


C4, Atbiivs Boas, 

Bbobxt's Fabx, Lobvoii, 
27M April , 1894. 
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PART I. 




CHAPTER 1. 


EXTRACTION. 


MdST persons recognize the vanity of genealogies which, 
singling out one ancestor, perhaps quite remote, ignore 
all those other ancestors — 8, 16, 32, 64, according to the 
distance back — whose shares in forefatherhood are equally 
great. But there are genealogies for which something is 
to be said. Among men, as among inferior creatures, 
there occasionally arise individual constitutions of great 
persistence, which impress themselves on many generations 
of posterity ; and in such cases a statement of extraction may 
not be uninstructive. Other cases there are in which, though 
many generations may be traced, not the traits of some one 
marked individual, but family-traits which have been common 
to sevmal lines of ancestry, and have hence become well- 
established in descendants common to them alL In my own 
case there are certain ancestral traits of this kind which are 
not without significance. Those ancestors concerning whom 
not much is to be said, may first be named. 

I know little about the line of my grandmother on the 
paternal side, further than that the family, named Taylor, 
was of Uie lower middle class, and was resi^nt in ]>erby. 

Nor have I anytiiing definite to say reqiecting the ex- 
traction of my mother’s fisther, whose name was Holmes^ 
name which may have had a topographical erigin, for there 
is. er was, a tract of pasture Ixmlering the Derwent, called 
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"the Holmes.” But there seems some probability at a 
connexion which I have been unable to establish. In a 
diary kept by my mother during her girlhood, there are 
mentions of visits to the Holmeses of Brailsford, a village 
eight miles from Derby. These Holmeses seem to have been, 
and are still, small landowners, farming their own land. 
Inquiries made some dozen years ago failed to show cmy 
relationship. Yet it seems unlikely that there should have 
been interchanges of visits between families residing near 
one another and of the same name, who were unrelated. 

Probably I might have gathered more about these lives 
of ancestors had I in early life been curious in such matters. 
Or had our family been prone to gossip, some knowledge 
of bygone Taylors and Holmeses might have been una- 
wares conveyed to me. 

A good deal may be set down concerning the line of my 
maternal grandmother. The name was Brettell — a name 
which I find otherwise spelt Brettyl, Brethull, Brettal, 
Brettle, Brittle. In the Herald and Gemalogist, vol. I, 
pp. 421-6, Mr. Sidney Grazebrook, himself a descendant 
of the family, gives some acccount of it: having first in- 
dicated the foreign origin of neighbours named Henzey, 
with whom the Brettells intermarried. 

"Towards the end of the 16th century Thomas and Balthazar do 
Hennezel [naturalized Henzey], dwelling near Uie Vosges in Lorraine, 
with their near relatives Tyttery and Tyzach, all Huguenots . . . 
emigrated to this country,” and some of them settled in " the neigh* 
bourhood of Stourbridge.** ♦ * ♦ 

" The genealogy of the Henzey, or de Hennezel, family is given in 
De la Chenaye Desbois, in his lHcHonnair% de la from which 

it appears that it was of noble Bohemian origin.** * * * 

"Ananias Henzell (natmralized Henzey) *de la maiaoii de Henzsl, 
tout pr6 la village de Darnell en la piede Lorraine* bom in 1570” bad 
a son Joehua who married a Joan l^ttelL 

Concerning the Brettells he goes on to say : — 

"This family would also appear to be of French descent Indeed 
it is traditionally derived from the de Breteoila, ol Normandy. But 
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it was established in the neighbourhood of StourbHdge (where no# 
the name is extremely common) at the commencement of the 16th 
centiuy, if not earlier. [It was there in the time of Henry VI.] 

** In the year 1617 John Brettell and Mary Henzeye were married 
at Oldswinford, and it has been seen that Joshua Henzey married a 
lady of the same name. These intermarriages would almost lead one 
to imagine that the Brettells were also refugees ; yet the year we find 
Eoger at Bromsley was prior, to any of the great persecutiona'^ 

** There are two distinct families of Brettell in this neighlmurhood, 
no doubt of common origin, but not known to be related : the Brettells 
of Dudley and Brettell Lane and that of which I am about to treat.’’^ 

The family of which Mr. Grazebrook then proceeds to 
treat is, by implication, that which was located in Old- 
swinford parish, or otherwise in the better known place, 
Stourbridge, which has grown up within it. The Old- 
swinford register records the marriage of Joshua Henzell 
with Joan Brettell, and, as above implied, the register 
also shows the marriage of John Brettell with Mary 
Henzey in 1617. Further, about 1740, there was a marriage 
of Thomas Brettell to Sarah Henzey, as shown by the 
registry of their son's birth shortly after; and then, on 
June 15, 1740, is registered the marriage of Joseph and 
Elizabeth Brettell, my great-grandfather and great-grand- 
mother: Joseph and Thomas being not improbably brothers. 
The question is — Were these Brettells who married in 
1740 descendants of the John Brettell and Mary Henzeye 
who married in 1617 ? From the fact that in the reign of 
Elizabeth Oldswinford contained a hundred families, we 
may infer that in 1617 its population was not more than 
600; and it is a reasonable estimate that between that 
time and 1 740, it did not increase to more than 2000 : the 

* Thai these two names are of foreign deriration, is a conclusion con* 
firmed by the fact that they haTC undergone on the Continent contractions 
like thoM which they hare undergone here. The name Bretel now exists 
in Normandy { and in Switzerland, as well as in France, the name Hensi 
is found. Curioasly enough, the first of the two is used to distinguish 
railway -stations both in France and Bngland. There is a station at Breteuil 
on the Northern of France | and there is the Brettell-Laae station between 
Dudley fnd Stourbridge. 

B 
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growth of it« numbers up to 6000 at the beginning of this 
century being doubtless mainly due to its manufacturing 
activity. But in a place with a population growing 
during 120 years from 600 to 2000 there could hardly have 
been more than one clan of Brettells. Hence the inference 
that Joseph Brettell, living in the 18th century, was a de- 
scendant of John Brettell living in the 17th century, becomes 
very probable. If this inference be accepted, then it follows 
that my great-grandfather and his children inherited 
from the Henzeys a dash of Huguenot blood. A further 
inference may be drawn as not improbable. In the 
French genealogical dictionary above quoted, published 
in the middle of this century, it is stated that these 
de Hennezels, coming from Bohemia, had been settled in 
Lorraine about four centuries. This takes us back to the 
nuddle of the 16 th century. Now the Hussite wars 
lasted from about 1420 to 1436, and the persecutions, 
doubtless continued after the subjugation of the Hussites, 
were such that the movement had ended soon after 1450. 
Is it not then highly probable that these de Hennezels, 
who came from Bohemia about 1450, were refugee Hus- 
sites? In the absence of another natural cause for their 
migration into Lorraine at that date, we may rationally 
assume that sectarian animosity was the cause. If so, it 
follows that in one line of ancestors of these Brettells, 
there have twice been resistances to religious authority, 
and flight in preference to submission.^ 

* In th« coune of those geneologiool inquirieo I disooTored tbot mj grotl* 
gnoidi&other't maiden turname was Hemne. The name stniok me m odd, 
and decidedlj un-J£nglifh : prompting me to make inqniriee reopeotiiig He 
existence elsewhere. Kxaminatton prored that it is not to be found in the 
London Directoij ; and as, in so large a oitj, reoruited from all parts of the 
kingdom, the name does not ooonr, its soarcitj is manifest. Its toms ont, 
howcTer, that there are persons of the name in Birmingham, which is but 
12 miles from Stourbridge : a fact congruous with thasuppoaition that Stour- 
bridge was its centra of diffusion. Henoe there arose a suspioioii that in 
this group of Huguenci immigrants, Hennesel, l^Uerj and Tjiaek, then 
mmy hare been another named Hemus. From Hr. Joseph ulebla, who 
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If any ingrained' nonoonfbrmity of nature is to be hence 
inferred, it may have gone some way to account for that 
nonconformity which, however derived, was displayed by 
the children of my great-grandfather BiettelL For, apart 
from this probable genealogy, there stands the significant 
fact that out of a family of seven, five were among the 
earliest Wesleyans (of whom my maternal grandmother 
was one), and two of these were among the earliest 
Wesleyan preachers — John Brettell and Jeremiah Brettell, 
bom respectively in 1742 and 1763. Of these the 
younger, Jeremitdi, seems to have been somewhat inti- 
mately associated with John Wesley, who spoke approv- 
ingly of his work ; and at one time he was appointed to 
the Upworth circuit: Upworth being Wesley’s native 

traoilated one of mj works into the Bohemian language, I gather that there 
eiiat names allied to it in Bohemia. The one approaching most oloael/ is 
BCemii (pronounced Hemish). Now between Hemii and Hemus there is a 
dirergenoe much smaller than man/ familiar dirergenoes in names | 
and hence it is a reasonable supposition that Hemus was in Bohemian 
Hemii. But whj Bohemian f Well, if one of the Hussite refugees who fled 
with the rest into Lorrainei was named Hemii, and if one of the Huguenot 
refugees who, during the later religious persecutions, migrated to England 
was a descendant of his, who joined the other descendants of the Hussites, 
then it seems possible, or eren probable, that this great-grandmother Hemus 
had a genealogj in this respect like the others. 

Further inquiries, made since the abore paragraph was put in tjpe, hare 
yielded Terifjing eridence. One of the six Hemuses residing in Birmingham 
sajs all the others are his cousins or second cousins, and further sajs that 
his father was a farmer at Hanburj near Proitwioh, which is but 18 miles 
from Stourbridge. Seren of the names are in the Worcestershire Directorj, 
and to mj questions one of these has referred to a oousin in Birminghami 
while another sajs that all the Worcestershire Hemuses seem to be con* 
nected, and that until latelj the name was limited to the countj : facts 
impljing recent diTergence from a common root. But perhaps the most 
significant discorerj is that one member of the familj posseeses an ancient 
sword (or hunting-knife thirtjinehse long) on the blade of which is engrared 
one of the hunting rhjmes ** much used bj the Germans,** sajs a German 
professor, who also sajs that weapons of the kind ** were much vM in the 
forests of Bohemia and German j.** The ricar of Stonltcii, where one braaeb 
of the familj has lired since 1748» sajs of a recentlj d sesass d ** Farmer ** 
Hemus that ** he used to saj * *Oh ocnder,* for * I wonder/ a TSij iatssesting 
surTiral in modem dajs of the old lo » ich L**. 
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place. Of John Brettell there exists, in the Arminian 
Magazine for 1796, a brief biography written by his brother; 
and there is a portrait of him in the same periodical for 
March 1784. Jeremiah, of whom there is a portrait in the 
Anninian Magazine for February 1784, and another in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for August 1823, and a third 
in the Methodist Magazine about 1796, wrote a memoir of 
himself, which was published after his death in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for October 1830. 

As in those days, when Wesley and his followers were 
persecuted, it required both pronounced convictions and 
considerable courage to dissent from the established creed, 
and disregard the authority upholding it, there must have 
been in these two men more than usual individuality of 
character.^ 

Concerning the genealogy of the Spencers, the ques- 
tion of chief interest is whether any connexion exists 
between the Spencers of Derbyshire and the Spencers of 
Nortliamptonshire ; for, of course, were there proof of 
common origin with the poet, I should gladly give it. But, 
so far as I know, there is no such proof. The spelling of 
the name presents no bar to the supposition of kinship ; for, 
in early day, modes of spelling were unsettled. Of this, 
curious proof is afforded in the present case on tracing 

• Further eridenceof cootiitutional nonconformity among members of the 
Brettell clan, is worth adding. I& the account of the MTeslejau preacher, 
John Brettell, given in the Arminian Ma^atin^ for 1796 by his brother, it 
is said that he was ** converted by a local preacher named BretteU.** If we 
infer, as before, that there was probablj but one clan of Brettells in Stour- 
bridge, it seems most likely that this Brettell was a distant relative— a 
common descendant of the John Brettell who married a Heniej in 1617. 
Another example exists. In the Dictionary o /* National Biography there is 
an account of a Jacob Brettell, a Unitarian minister, who died in 1862, 

wlioso father, Jacob Brettell, having first become, at the age of 17, a Cal- 
vinistic preacher, afterwards became an Independent minister, and uUi* 
mately renouncing Calvinism, opened a separate meeting.bouae. Hia father 
—that is the grandfather of the first named— was an Independent minister 
ut Wolverhampton, which ia only ten miles from Stoorbridge. 
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back the Spencer-ancestry to the middle of tlie 17th 
century. At that time, apparently by a clerical error 
(probably in a double sense), the spelling of the name was 
changed in the register of baptisms of the same family: 
the father's name being spelt with an s in the entry of the 
baptism of his son Anthony in 1657, and with a c in the 
entry of the baptism of his son William in 1659. The 
spelling with a c was thereafter uniformly used. 

The name Spencer is by no means uncommon in North 
Derbyshire, and is prevalent in the neighbourhood of 
Wirksworth. Indeed, in the village of Middleton-by- 
Wirksworth it occurs so often that, when passing through 
the place years ago, I observed that out of the shop-signs 
the majority bore the name Spencer. Among places in 
which the name is of long standing is Kirk-Ireton, about 
three miles to the south-west of Wirksworth — a secluded 
village seated high, and just where the undulating portion 
of Derbyshire begins to pass into the more mountainous 
portion. Here our family had been settled for genera- 
tions. A series of extracts from the parish-i’ogister, 
which I obtained some 20 years ago from the rector, 
shows that the name existed there in the latter part of the 
16th century, if not earlier. On tracing back the entries, 
it appears that my grandfather, Mathew Spencer, was 
born there in 1762; that my great-grandfather, Mathew, 
was bom there in 1735; that my great-great-grandfather, 
William, was born there in 1702 ; and that my great-great- 
great-grandfather, William, was bom there in 1676. Before 
this date the line of descent is not traceable, because the 
entries extending over a period of more than 50 years 
after 1600, have been rendered illegible by damp. Next 
preceding that period comes the name of Anthony Spencer, 
baptized in 1597, and then a little before that comes the 
earliest legible registry of the name, in the marriage of 
Thomas Spencer with Agnes Heane, in 1581. 

The oldest family document which has been preserved 
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is a deed of settlement b 7 my gieat'grandfather when 
he was about to marry Elisabeth Soar, Vrho is, in 
the deed, represented as having “expectations.” Most 
likely it was the desire that there should be an equivalent 
to these expectations which led to the tying up of a small 
property, consisting of two fields and four cotti^es, by 
my great-grandfather. It would seem, however, that 
Elizabeth Soar’s expectations were disappointed, for there 
is no sign that any increase of possessions accrued to the 
family from the marriage. The next oldest document I 
possess, is a letter written by this great-grandmother, 
Elizabeth Spencer, to her son, my grandfather, asking 
him to send an easy vehicle to convey her to Derby, 
that she might take up her abode with him : her widowed 
life at Kirk-Ireton having become wearisome in her old 
age. 

Of these village-ancestors, two traits may be noted — 
one inferred and the other known. The dates of . their 
marriages imply that the Kirk-Ireton Spencers were a 
prudent race. 

Beginning with Anthony Spencer, the remotest identi- 
fiable ancestor whose birth is registered, we find that the 
interval between his birth and that of his grandson (the 
date of his son’s being lost in the illegible part of the 
register) is 60 years. Unless there were three generations, 
each following its predecessor at an interval of 20 years, 
which is very improbable, the son and grandson must 
have respectively married at the average age of nearly 30. 
My great-great-great-grandfather appears to have been 
26 when he married. My great-great-grandfather did not 
marry till he was over 30. Again, 26 was the age my 
great-grandfather had reached before he undertook 
domestic responsibilities. And like caution was shown 
by my grandfather. 

A more pronounced manifeetatiou of prudential feeling 
was habitually given by my great-grandmother, Elisabeth. 
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Daring their boyhood, her grandsona from time to time 
made visits to Kirk-Iretcm, and my father told me that 
always when he came away the last words of his grand- 
mother took the form of a message to her daughter-in-law 
Catherine — " Be sure you tell Slitty to forecast." So 
unusual an injunction, repeatedly given, seems to imply a 
very predominant tendency to consider the future raUier 
than the present. 

As said at the outset, facts of lineage may have signi- 
ficance where there are pronounced family - traits, and 
especially where these traits are manifested along both 
lines of ancestry. This seems to be tbe case here. 

The nonconforming tendency — the lack of r^rd for 
certain of the established authorities, and readiness to 
dissent from accepted opinions — of course characterized, 
in considerable degrees, the earliest of Wesley's followers ; 
and, like the Brettell family, the Spencer family, the 
Holmes family, and the Taylor family, were among these 
earliest followers. Beyond the relative independence of 
natiue thus displayed, there was implied a correlative 
dependence on something higher than legislative enact- 
ments. Under circumstances indicated by the bearing of 
persecution for rdigious beliefs, nonconformity to human 
authority implies conformity to something regarded as 
higher than human authority. And this conformity is of 
the same intrinsic nature whether it be shown towards a 
conceived personal Deity, or whether it be shown towards 
a Power transcending conception whence the established 
order proceeds — whether the rule of life is derived from 
supposed divine dida or whether it is derived from ascer- 
tained natural principles. In either case there is obedience 
to regulations, upheld as superior to the regulations made 
by men. 

A further trait common to the two lines of forefathers 
is regard for remote results rather than for immediate 
results. Belinquishment of present satiirfactions with 
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the view of obtaining future satisfactions, is shown 
aKke in that prudence which by self-denial seeks ter- 
restial welfare and by that prudence which by self-denial 
seeks celestial welfare. In both cases, proximate gratifi- 
cations which are seen to be relatively small are sacrificed 
to future gratifications which are conceived as relatively 
great. In the family-traits above described were visible 
both these aspects of the self-restraining nature. The 
elder Brettells, described by their son Jeremiah as moral 
and church-going people, gave such indications of this 
character as well-conducted life implies ; and the Wesleyans 
among their children, displayed it in the form of prefer- 
ence for the promised happiness of a life hereafter to 
various pleasures of the present life. Exhibiting the 
same trait in their creed and corresponding conduct, the 
Spencers exhibited it in other ways. The relatively late 
marriages indicated, and still more that emphatic advice to 
forecast, imply that the readiness to sacrifice the passing 
day for days to come was a family- characteristic. And 
this was recognized by some members of the last genera- 
tion ; for I remember in a letter of one uncle to another, 
a failing which they were said to have in common, was 
described as a tendency to dwell too much upon possible 
forthcoming evils. 

Has there not been inheritance of these ancestral traits, 
or some of them ? That the spirit ef nonconformity is 
shown by me in various directions, no one can deny : the 
disregard of authority, political, religious, or social, is 
very conspicuous. Along with this there goes, in a trans- 
figured form, a placing of principles having superhuman 
origins above rules having human origins; for throughout 
all writings of mine relating to the affairs of men, it is 
contended that ethical injunctions stand above legal in- 
junctions. And once more, there is everywhere shown in 
my discussions of political questions, a contemplation of 
remote results rather than immediate results, joined with 
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an insistence on the importance of the first as compared 
with that of the last. 

These analogies are so clear that it can scarcely, 1 think, 
be fancy on ray part to regard them as implying a descent 
of family-characteristics. 



CHAPTER II. 


GRANDPARENTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


Pursuing the same course as before, I will here describe 
first those members of the grandparent al group about 
whom there is least to be said. For this reason I com* 
mence with my mother's parents. 

Of John Holmes, my maternal grandfather, the earliest 
record I. have is an indenture of apprenticeship to John 
Evatt, a plumber and glazier in Derby, dated 1765, which 
identifies him as the son of Frances Holmes, widow, of the 
same place : the probability being that his deceased father 
had left wife and child with, but narrow means. Save 
the possible relationship before named, to the Holmeses of 
Brailsford, this is all I know of his antecedents. 

I infer that he succeeded to Mr. Evatt’s business. At 
any rate he carried on with success the specified trade for 
many years, and became a prosperous man. This is 
shown by the fact that when my mother was 20 (in 1814) 
he had a suburban house in addition to his place of 
business. Soon after, however, he illustrated the truth 
that men who are prudent in small matters are apt to 
commit extreme imprudences in large matters : their 
caution having prevented them from gaining those ex- 
periences which lead to knowledge of dangers. He was 
induced to enter into partnership with a man named 
Aucott, as a pin-manufacturer; and he supplied most^ if 
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not the whole, of the capital The enterprise was a fdlure 
and he lost nearly all his property: partly through non- 
success of thd business and partly by becoming security for 
his partner. The result was that the latter part of his life 
was spent in narrow circumstances; and after my grand* 
mother’s death his last years were passed in our house. 

In common with all members of both families in that 
generation, he was a Wesleyan, and an active member of 
the connexion in Derby. From my mother’s diary, kept 
during her teens, it appears that the Wesleyan preachers 
were frequently entertained at his house, and he was himself 
“a local preacher.” We may not suppose that the ability 
to preach such sermons as served for rural congregations 
round about Derby, was an indication of any ability calling 
for mention; and I remember my father speaking of him 
as “ a slow coach.” Nevertheless, he appears to have had a 
little more than the ordinary amount of faculty. Among 
my mother’s letters are some verses addressed by him to 
her when she was away on a visit, urging her to return. 
Taking the familiar shape of a parody, and substituting 
“ My Harriet ” for " My Mother,” they diverge a good deal 
in idea from their prototype; and, being fairly good in 
rhyme and rhythm, as well as in choice of words, exhibit 
some small power of literary expression. 

I saw much of him during my early boyhood, when 
he had partially lost his Acuities and wandered a good 
deal — wandered in a double sense, for his failure of 
memory took the form of supposing that he had matters 
of bui^ess to look after, and led to rambles through the 
town with a vain desire to fulfil them. Joined with the 
remembrance of this goes the remembrance of his peculiar 
walk — a walk which seemed about to break into a run, as 
though he were hurried. Eagerness in the fulfilment of 
duty survived even after mental decay had gone far. 

Of my maternal grandmother, nde Jane Brettell, there is 
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not much to be said. A portrait of her which I annex 
probably flatters her unduly, for I remember my mother 
said that it was not a good likeness. As, however, she 
must have been something like 50 before my mother’s 
recollections of her became distinct, her appearance had 
doubtless diverged a good deal from that which she 
presented in her early days. That she had, however, 
some attractions, mentally or bodily or both, is shown by 
verses addressed to her, and signed Sarah Crole, expressed 
in the high-flown style of eulogy common in those days. 
They were written in Richmond, Virginia, to which place, 
some time after 1780, Jane went to take charge of the 
house of a “Carter Braxton, Esq.” to whose care is 
addressed a letter from her brother Jeremiah, dated at 
the beginning of 1787. From an expression in the letter 
accompanying the verses I have named, it seems that 
Sarah Crole was a governess, and that the verses were 
addressed to my grandmother on her departure for 
England in July, 1788. The marriage to my grandfather 
must have been rather late. Her birth being in 1751 and 
her return from America being in 1788, she must have been 
something like 40. My mother, born in 1794, was the 
only child. 

Such evidence as there is implies that this maternal 
grandmother was a commonplace person. Indeed, my 
father described her as vulgar-minded. His estimate was 
doubtless influenced by her persistent opposition to his 
marriage with my mother: an opposition founded, as it 
seems, on worldly considerations. That she took a purely 
mercantile view of marriage, I find further evidence in a 
letter to her from a nephew — John Bromley, a London 
auctioneer — expostulating with her upon this opposition, 
and implying that she ignored altogether the sentimental 
element in the relation. Perhaps, however, this was not 
then so decided an evidence of character as it would be 
now ; for in those days there still survived the ideas and 
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usages which subordinated the wills of children to the 
wills of parents, in the choice of husbands or wives, and 
made motives of policy the exclusive, or almost exclusive, 
determinants. 

In justice to her I should add that her disapproval of 
the marriage was in part prompted by the belief that her 
daughter would be too much subordinated ; and in this she 
proved to be right. 

A tolerably distinct image of my grandfather Spencer 
remains with me. It is the image of a melancholy-looking 
old man, sitting by the fireside, rarely saying anything, 
and rarely showing any sign of pleasure. The only smiles 
I ever saw on his face occurred when he patted me on the head 
during my childhood. When, some 40 years ago, inquiries 
prompted a reference to Dr. Biber's Life of Pestalozzi, 
I was struck by the resemblance between Pestalozzi's 
face and my grandfather's, or rather between the 
expressions of the two faces; for my grandfather had 
evidently been a handsomer man than Pestalozzi. But both 
faces had the same worn and sad look. Not improbably 
religious fears had something to do with his chronic 
melancholy ; or perhaps these merely gave a definite 
form to the depression caused by constitutional exhaus- 
tion. His mature life had been passed during war time, 
wb«n taxes were heavy and the necessaries of life dear; 
and the rearing of a large family on the proceeds of a 
school, augmented to but a small extent by the returns from 
his little property at Kirk-Ireton, had been a heavy burden 
upon him. 

Leaving the Derby Grammar School out of the com- 
parison, his school was about the best in the place. In 
my early days I remember hearing sundry leading men 
of the town speak of having been bis pupils. But in 
addition to teaching his own school, he played the part of 
a master at the Grammar School He was not a classical 
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master, but he undertook the commercial division of the 
education given there. As one of the masters he had 
some of the Grammar-School boys as boarders, and froua 
his account book 1 see that one of them was a son of 

Mr. Nightingale of Leahurat: not, however, an ancestor of 

Miss Nightingale, for the present Nightingales assumed 
the name on the property coming to them. This must 
have been before increase of his own family filled all 
available space in his house. 

There was no decided mark of intellectual superiority in 
him. He must have been a teacher entirely of the old 
kind — a mechanical teacher. Nor does he seem to have 
had any intellectual ambition or appreciation of intellectual 
culture. So far from encouraging my father in studies 
lying beyond or above the routine work of teachii^, he 

spoke disapprovingly of them: wondering how my father 

could waste time over them. If he possessed mental 
faculty above the average, it must have been latent, or 
must have been rendered dormant by the labours of his 
hard life. 

But if notliing in the way of intellectual superiority can 
be ascribed to him, there may be ascribed a marked moral 
superiority. He was extremely tender-hearted — so much 
so that if, when a newspaper was being read aloud, there 
came an account of something cruel or very unjust, he 
would exclaim — “Stop, stop, I can't bear it.” His sym- 
pathetic nature was well shown, too, by his conduct 
tow ards a Derbysliire notable of those days — an eccentric 
man named John Hallam, of whom some account is given 
in Bobinson's Derbyshire, As I gathered from the remarks 
dropped concerning John Hallam by my father and 
uncles, he was one of the few men who have attempted 
to carry out Christian ethics with literalness. That his 
unusual character produced a great impression in the 
locality, is shown by the fact that there exists a mezzo- 
tint portrait of him, and is further shown by a passage 
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contained in a letter from my Aunt Mary to my father. 
Speaking of a conversation with some pedlar who had 
been named to her by John Hallam, she said that the man 
expressed his feeling by saying that when John Hallam 
died he should put on his worst clothes: meaning, as it 
appears, that lacking other means of going into mourning, 
he should mourn in that way (a curious reversion to a 
primitive form). My grandfather so far sympathised with 
this John Hallam and his eccentricities, that he invited him 
to take up his abode at No. 4, Green Lane (my grand- 
father’s house) whenever his wanderings brought him to 
Derby. 

I was nearly 11 at the time of my grandfather’s death 
at the age of 69, and I have a vague impression of having 
heard that he was found dead on his knees. 

My paternal grandmother, Catherine Spencer, nie Taylor, 
was of good type both physically and morally. Born in 
1768 and marrying in 1786, when nearly 28, she bad eight 
children, led a very active life, and liv^ till 1843 : dying 
at the age of 84 in possession of all her faculties. Her 
constitutional strength was shown by the fact that some 
writing of hers ' which 1 possess was written at the age of 
80 without spectacles. 

Like her husband she was a follower of John Wesley. 
She knew him personally, and was among the few who 
attached themselves to him in the days when he was 
pelted by the populace. At the time of her death she was 
the oldest member of tbe Wesleyan connexion in Derby. 

Of her original appearance there exists no evidence. 
Of her face in old age tbe annexed portrait gives a fair 
idea. The drawing is after a pencil sketch I made of 
her in 1841, when she was in her 83rd year. This sketch 
show’s her as wearing the plain Methodist cap, which she 
adhered to all through life: this being a part of that 
wholly onomamented dress which, in the early days of 
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Methodism, was, I think, de rigueiir — a point of community 
with Quakerism. 

Nothing was specially manifest in her, intellectually 
considered, unless, indeed, what would be called sound 
common sense. But of her superior emotional nature 
the proofs were marked. Unwearying, compassionate, 
good-tempered, conscientious, and affectionate, she had all 
the domestic virtues in large measures. How far this was 
due to her strong religious feeling, and how far to original 
character, I am not prepared to say. No doubt the two 
factors co-operated ; but, in the absence of high moral 
endowments, no religious feeling would have sufficed to 
produce the traits she displayed. There are two ways in 
which a superior creed may act. Either the subordina- 
tion-element in it may impress, and there may be great 
observance of prescribed usj^es, an habitual expression 
of reverence, manifestations of fear and obedience ; or 
there may be more especially operative the ethical element 
associated with the creed. In the case of both these 
grandparents, while the subordination-element which 
Christianity involves was duly recognized, the ethical 
element, revived as it was in Wesleyanism, was more 
especially appreciated. Their innate tendencies were 
mainly the causes of their high moral manifestations, 
while, no doubt, these innate tendencies were strengthened 
by the religious sanction. From an account of my grand- 
mother written by my uncle Thomas, of which I possess 
a copy in my father’s hand, I quote the most significant 
passages : — 

“ I do not recollect ever seeing her give way to undue anger or 
violence of temper, I never knew her guilty of the slightest devia- 
tion from integrity. I never knew her epeak of any person with 
bitterness or ill-will. She was full of compassion for the afflicted and 
the destitute, and her feelings towards the ignorant and depraved 
were those of pity and not of contempt .... Her activity was 
so uniform, that I do not recollect even the appearance of indolence. 
Her fault) if any, was in doing too much. She never spared her own 
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exertions when she could in any way minister to the comfort of my father 
or of any of the family. In this respect she was the most unselfish 
person I have ever seen. She was particularly attentive to the per- 
formance of her religious duties .... Next to the Scriptures,^ 
her favourite books were Fletcher’s Letters, Baxter’s Saint’s Rest and 
Wesley’s Thomas k Kempis. The latter she always carried about her 
person.” .... 

There is an obituary notice of her in the Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine for January, 1844. 

Family-traits are of course likely to be displayed in 
other lines of descent, as well as in the particular line 
under inquiry; and the identification of such traits may 
be facilitated by comparing the various lines and observing 
what they have in common. Hence it becomes desirable 
to give some account not of grandparents and parents 
only, but of the other children of grandparents. Here, 
therefore, I shall devote some space to sketches of iny 
father's brothers and sister. 

Nothing, of course, is to be said of the two who died in 
infancy. Of the six remaining, the first in order of age 
was the only surviving daughter, Mary Ann Spencer, 
born in August, 1788. I have but few data for a descrip- 
tion of her; and what description I can give is not 
particularly favourable. She was living during my early 
boyhood, and I remember her as a bedridden invalid, 
woe- worn and fretful — a mere wreck, apparently, of one 
who had originally been well-grown and fine-looking. 
The opinion of ray father was that a disappointed attach- 
ment had originated the invalid life which ended in this 
miserable way ; and it may be that the unamiable mood 
habitually displayed originated from the disappointment. 
But, judging from her letters written in youthful days, it 
seems to me that she had a strong sense of her own claims 
and not a duly proportioned sense of the claims of others. 

I do not know that she differed much in this respect from 
the average of people ; but she differed from most other 

C 
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members of the family. In these the egoistic elements were 
kept well in check by the altruistic. 

After her in age came my father, bom in February, 1790. 
Of him, of course, I say nothing here ; but reserve all that 
is to be said for the chapter which follows. 

Henry Spencer, the next eldest of the family, was a year 
and a half younger than my father. In several respects 
he was a favourable sample of the type. With no lack of 
that self-assertion which shows itself in independence, he 
joined an unusual amount of sympathy, displayed in 
various ways. 

A letter of his written from Macclesfield when he was 
about 21, describes an artisan-riot and the suppiession of 
it by the soldiery, which was going on while he wrote : an 
artisan-riot reminding us of the Trades-Union riots with 
which we are now familiar, and, like them, utterly regard- 
less not of the masters’ interests only but of the interests 
of poor and unconcerned persona The letter describes 
how he had been himself, to some extent, implicated. It 
says that some of the riotous artisans, gathering round 
women who were selling potatoes in the market-pliu^e, 
and demanding to have them at half the price asked, 
eventually threw over some of the women’s sacks ; and the 
letter adds that he helped one of the women to pick up 
her scattered potatoes. Correspondence of later date 
exhibits him as having actively espoused the cause of 
some ill-used man in the establishment iu which he was 
engaged, and as having suffered in consequence. On 
one occasion he took the proverbially unwise course of 
defending a M^omen against her husband, and, as usual, 
met with no thanks from her. There was clearly a strong 
dash of chivalry in him. 

Gratitude too, was a marked trait, if we may judge 
from a letter written when 22 to my father. He had been 
apprenticed to a draper, and at the time in question was, 
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I suppose, playing the part of journeyman, evidently 
dissatified with his position, and not seeing his way towards 
future success in life. My father, who had accumulated 
a good deal by his teaching, had offered to furnish 
him with capital to commence business, and this letter, 
declining the offer, is quite pathetic in its display of feel- 
ing. But at the same time that he expresses his thanks in 
language which, though extreme, is manifestly genuine, he 
says : — " In the first place I could not like at all to take 
so much money from you which I perhaps should never 
have it in my power to return.” Evidently his gratitude 
was not of the kind sarcastically defined as a keen sense 
of favours to come. 

When some years later he did, however, commence busi- 
ness, he proved very successful: quickly accumulating a 
considerable capital But by him, as by many others, 
was exemplified the truth that unusual success in routine 
business may become a snare, by prompting enterprises 
not of a routine character, for which a different capacity is 
required. He entered into the lace-manufacture at the 
time of its great prosperity, and he also speculated in 
house-building. By both of these he lost — by the first 
heavily ; and, led at the same time as be was, by domestic 
unhappiness, to spend much time away from home and 
neglect his business, he ruined himself and died early. 

But various facts besides those named show that from 
boyhood up he had displayed a fine nature. What in- 
tellectual powers he possessed beyond such as his career 
implied, I cannot say, further than that I remember when 
a boy, listening to his denunciation of poor-laws as being 
bad in principle: showing that he was given to inde- 
pendent thinking about social affairs. Indeed he was a 
hot politician, going to the extent in those pre-reform 
days of wearing a white bat, which was a symbol of 
ra^calism and exposed the wearer to insult. In bis non- 
conformity, too, be was very decided ; even going so far as 
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to blame his brother Thomas for entering the Cl. I4J. V^ll| 
though the Wesleyanism in which they had all been brought 
up, did not imply dissent from Church-doctrine but only 
from Church-discipline. But I suspect that his leanings 
were anti-ceremonial. 

One other fact may be added. He had a marked sense 
of humour; differing in that respect from his brothers, in 
whom the sense of humour was but ordinary. This trait 
was inherited by his eldest son, W. A. Spencer, who has 
written some good squibs d propos of local affairs. 

Of John Spencer, the son who came next in succession, 
I have nothing good to say. Along with an individuality 
of character which he had in common with the rest, he 
had none of those higher traits without which the display 
of individuality becomes repellent. In letters, I have 
nowhere met with favourable references to him, nor do I 
remember to have heard during my boyhood any word 
uttered in his praise. He was entirely egoistic, and in 
pursuit of personal advantage sacrificed the interests of other 
members of the family without scruple : pushing his claims 
in some cases — especially in the case of his brother Henry's 
widow — to the extent of cruelty. 

He was a solicitor, and one or more of his brothers 
attributed the inequity of his conduct to converse with 
the law. This was, I think, an error. There is proof that 
in boyhood unamiable manifestations of character were 
frequent. In letters of his elder sister, thero occur refer- 
ences to him as “boasting John” and “blustering John” 
— descriptive names indicative of deficient sympathy. 
Throughout life he was eminently self - asserting. An 
early illustration is furnished by the fact that he headed 
a group of his companions in playing at soldiers during 
the war-times which filled the beginning of the century. 
Boys then formed themselves into regiments which took 
the names of French and English, and he was captain of 
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one of the regiments. In later years he gave evidence of 
this trait by liis secession from the orthodox Wesleyans 
for trivial reasons. He disagreed upon a minor point of 
doctrine. A letter to his brother Thomas shows what 
the point was : — 

We have had. considerable discussion here among our Body con- 
cerning Faith — whether it is the Gift of God, and whether it is our 
duty to pray for it. My opinion at present is, that it is not the dtracf 
Gift of God, and that we should not pray for it. Will you give me 
your opinion and reasons with scripture substantiations. We have six 
Local preachers in a neighbouring circuit suspended from preaching on 
account of entertaining such opinions as I hold.'* 

This disagreement resulted in the formal separation of 
himself and some adherents. For the propagation of his 
belief he built, or rather I suppose obtained the funds for 
building, a large chapel, still standing in Babington Lane, 
Derby. In this he preached: his doctrine obtaining, I 
heard, the nickname of the Derby faith.'' How long 
the business lasted I cannot say — some few years, I fancy. 

Whether it was that his energies were in this way too 
much diverted from his profession, or whether it was that 
by this secession he alienated clients, who probably most 
of them belonged to the Methodist connexion, or whether 
both causes operated, which seems probable, I cannot pay ; 
but after a time his non-success as a lawyer caused him to 
emigrate with his family to America : first of all to Illinois, 
and then years later to California, where he died after 
outliving all his brothers. 

Thomas, bom in 1796, the member of the brotherhood to 
whom I now come in order, was the one who became best 
known to the public — at one time widely known. His 
youth, or at any rate part of it, was passed as a teacher in 
Quorn School near Derby. It was then a school of some 
local repute. Energetic and not without ambition, he 
presently succeeded in obtaining sufficient funds for a 
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university career: loans from my father constituting part 
— I believe the larger part— of the resources furnished him. 
St. John's, Cambridge, was his college, and he achieved 
honours. His successes were the results not of any unusual 
endowments but rather of a good memory and hard work 
— work which undermined his health temporarily, and I 
think permanently. His appearance may be judged from 
the adjoining portrait. 

In the Reminiscences, chiejly of Towns, Villages, and Schools, 
an account of my uncle is given by the Rev. T. Mozley ; 
author also of Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
MovemerU. Mr. Mozley was well known in the last genera- 
tion as one of the reactionists in the English Church; 
well known, too, as editor of their quarterly organ, The 
British Critic ; and perhaps still better known as one of the 
leader-writers in The Times in the days when it was called 
‘‘the Thunderer’*: the chief leader-writer I may say on 
the authority of Sir Greorge Dasent, who had been one of 
the staff, and who told me that they looked up to Mozley 
as their head. He read mathematics with my uncle during 
the long vacation of 1827, and, as preliminary to my own 
characterization, I cannot do better than quote some 
passages from Mr. Mozley's description of him : — 

“ Of one memory I must deliver myself, it looms so large, and is to 
obstinately recurrent. In so doing 1 feel like the lady who married 
an importunate suitor just to get rid of him. However, I have no 
with to forget Thomas Spencer, whom, after nearly sixty years, 1 
remember with increasing respect, and even gratitude, not to say* al^- 
tion. . . Mr. Spencer was Fellow of 8. John’s, a ninth wrangler, 
one of Mr. Simeon’s party, and the friend of a man 1 have always 
heard highly spoken of. Archdeacon Lfiw, son of the Bishop. . . 
Mr. Spenoer held a curacy for some time at Pennance, then much more 
out of the way than now, and more primitive. Then he had sole 
charge of a church at Clifton for a year or two, and was popular as a 
preacher.” 

Either Mr. Mozley’s infonnation or his memory is in this 
matter at fault. My uncle had previously been curate 
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quote, partly because they are spoiled by exaggeration. 
Probably his long-continued habit as a leading-article 
writer encouraged the tendency to overstate, common to all 
of us; for a leading article which kept within the strict 
limits of truth, would lack the point and vigour for which 
readers look. But these extracts from Mr. Mozley's chapter 
represent the facts fairly well. They form a good preface 
to what I have myself to say. 

The above-mentioned Mr. Simeon was the leader of the 
evangelical movement in Cambridge — a movement inside 
the Church, which seems to have been parallel to the 
Wesleyan movement outside of it. At any rate the two 
were akin in their asceticism. Public amusements were 
tabooed by both. My uncle was never, I believe, within 
the walls of a theatre ; and I never heard of his attending a 
concert. As to dancing, something more than abstention 
on his own part was implied by the answer he gave when, 
during my youth, being with him at an evening party in 
Bath, the hostess inquired why I did not join some young 
people who were waltzing. His explanation was — “No 
Spencer ever dances.'’ But the evangelicalism of that day 
joined philanthropy with its asceticism; and my uncle 
quickly exhibited this by his activities at Hinton. There 
were no appliances for teaching, and he forthwith had a 
school built and a master appointed. For the more educated 
adults and those who were taught to read he provided a 
villeige-library. After a time he induced one of the chief 
landowners to let out a tract in allotments. For the increase 
of comfort, as well as the encouragement of providence, he, 
with the co-operation of my aunt, established a clothing- 
club. There were few, if any, good cottages ; so he presently 
built some — four, I think. And soon after his marris^e he 
went to the extent of having, at the parsonage, a meat- 
dinner on Sundays for labourers : now one group and now 
another. In course of years, however, he became conscious 
of the mischiefs done by aid inadequately restrained; so 
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that when the New Poor Law was passed he forthwith 
applied its provisions to Hinton, and, notwithstanding great 
opposition, reduced the rates from £700 a year to £200 a 
year ; at the same time increasing the comfort and prosperity 
of the parish. When the Bath Union, including Hinton, 
was formed, he became the first Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians. Besides sharing actively in various public 
movements in Bath and the neighbourhood, he wrote 
numerous pamphlets on Religion and Politics, Ecclesiasticism, 
The Prayer-Book, Church-Reform, National Education, Corn- 
Laws, Poor-Laws, People’s Rights, Legislative Meddling, etc. ; 
twenty-three in all, many of them having wide circulations, 
even to the extent of twenty-eight thousand. 

At this stage of his career, and during my visit to Hinton 
in 1842, I modelled a life-sized bust of him — my first and 
only attempt of the kind. But I had no technical know- 
ledge whatever, and my plan for strengthening the neck to 
support the head, failed : the neck cracked across. 

As his name became better known, my uncle’s sphere of 
activity extended, and he was frequently away during 
the week in distant places, speaking on one or other of 
sundry topics — temperance more frequently than any other. 
Always, however, he returned home, even when one or 
two hundred miles away, in time for the two Sunday services 
which he gave. 

Differing profoundly from those Church-of-England 
priests who think their duty consists in performing cere- 
monies, conducting praises, offering prayers, and uttering 
such injunctions as do not offend the influential members 
of their flocks, his conception of the clerical office was 
more like that of the old Hebrew prophets, who denounced 
the wrong-doings of both people and rulers. He held that 
it came within his function to expose political injustices 
and iusist on equitable laws. Hence it happened that he 
took an active part in the agitation for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws — attending meetings, giving lectures, writing 
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tracta How conapicuoasly active he was, is shown by the 
fact that he said grace at the first Anti-Corn Law banquet, 
and that, continuing his relations with the league to the 
end, he said grace also at tlie last Anti-Com-Law banquet 
Among the State-appointed teachers of rectitude there 
was, I believe, one other avowed Free-trader, though not 
an active one ; but with this qualified exception my uncle 
was, strange to say, the only clergyman out of fifteen 
thousand who contended that the people of England, 
mostly poor, should not be compelled to buy corn at arti- 
ficially-enhanced prices to enrich English landlords. This 
was not his only endeavour to further political equity. He 
entered with energy into the movement for extending the 
franchise. He was a member of the first conference held 
at Birmingham to initiate the Complete Suffrage move** 
ment, and was a delegate to the subsequent conference, 
also held there, to frame, if possible, a basis of agreement 
with the Chartists— a futile experiment. 

Here let me intenupt the narrative for a moment to 
indicate the personal results of his conscientiousness. 
Between 1840 and 1845, one who will hereafter figure as 

RA.B , kept up with me a correspondence. An elder 

brother of his was then an undergraduate at Oxford, pre- 
paring for the Church. From one of RA.B *s letters to 

me, here is a passage : — 

** My brother asked a fellow oollegun of hia (who comes from Bath) 
if he knew a clergyman of the name of Spencer there ; his friend 
said : ^ Do you mean Spencer of Hinton Charterhouse, for if you do, he 
is as mad as a March hare.’ What do you think of that ! I see he 
has been figuring lately at some radical meeting for the repeal of the 
Com Laws, where he proposed the first resolution. — Pretty well that 
for a clergyman t * 

Certainly, quite mad from the clerical point of view. What 
oould be more mad than offending his bishop by writing a 
pamphlet on Church reform, and so shutting out all 
chances of preferment? Or what Could be more mad 
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than endeavouring to get carried out, in political reforms, 
the Christian principles he weekly emphasized from the 
pulpit? This was not the only criticism, however. A 
suh^uent letter from RA.B contains the sentence : — 

“It ia not M if he differed [from other clergymen] in one or two 
points, though a conscientious man could hardly do that and retain his 
appointment, but differing as he does so completely upon almost all 
points, he still continues to hold an appointment under that church, an 
appointment Which I believe to be a sinecure, or something like it.” 

These then are lessons for men who disregard the interests 
of sacerdotalism as well as their own interests. They may 
have to suffer not from a falling short of the truth but from 
an absolute inversion of the truth.* 

After more than twenty years’ residence at Hinton my 
uncle resigned his incumbency and took Up his abode for 
a time in Bath. Among several prompting motives, one 
was the desire to establish a Church-l^form Association. 
He was in correspondence on the matter with a liberal- 
minded clergymen who agreed to co-operate; and, among 
his papers, I find a printed pn^iramme setting forth, the 
objects in view. But before the final step was taken, his 
co-reformer either did not agree to some of the proposed 
measures or else his courage failed him. At any rate he 
declined to proceed, and the project dropped through. Some 
two years later my uncle removed to London. There, 
besides editing the NatimaX Temptrcmee Chronide, a large 
part of which he wrote himsdf, he preached and lectur^ 

* As to itnds’s reUntion of his ofloe ts olergjman, I romsrk tluMb, 
hi the iirst piece, he ihooght it unwise to lesTe the Church, for the reeson 
tbet hj doing so he would lose ell power of eifeotiog enj reform in the 
Church I end he instenoed the Ber. Beptist Noel, e men of much influenoe, 
who, hering seceded, lost ell his influence. But^ rs^»eeting the insinuetlon 

of uncoDseienttousness, mede bj B. A. B , the oonclusiTe rsplx is thet mj 

uncle ex pr e s ied no dissent from the doctrines which, in teking orders, 
he bed subsoribcd to. J do .not know of enj such, end certeinljr 
B. A. B— did not. ICj uncle’s efforts were not et ell to cheage doctrines, 
hwl to reform edministm^on } end 1 em not ewers thet bj teki^ orders he 
wee bound to ebide by the orgenimtioii estebllshed for diffusion of those 
doctrines. 
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without ceasing — overtaxing his system so greatly that in 
1853 there came, after minor illnesses, an illness which 
ended in his death at the age of 56. 

Some of his warm admirers were anxious that obituary 
notices of him should be published, and a meeting was held 
at his house to arrange. I was requested to undertake one 
of the biographical sketches, but resisted ; explaining that I 
did not approve of biographies which contained only 

laudatory things and omitted all drawbacks ; and that, 

probably, some of my comments would be disliked. Those 
present agreed that unqualified praise is to be reprobated, 
and wished me to say whatever was requisite to make a true 
representation. Still I resisted, feeling sure that this 

theoretical agreement would come to nothing, and that any 
indication of a defect would be considered offensive. My 
resistance was finally over-ruled, however. I wrote the 

requested sketch, in which, as I considered, I emphasized 
fully his many admirable traits, and touched as lightly as 
trutli demanded on points not so much to be admired. 
Here it is ; — 

** In his general character Mr. Spencer may be regarded as having 
presented in a high degree the predominant peculiarities of the 
Englishman. He possessed an unusual proportion of that unflagging 
energy which is so distinctive of the race. His modes of thought and 
action leaned strongly to the ‘ practical ' — a quality by which we are 
nationally marked. Throughout life he exhibited a great amount of 
that English characteristic — independence. He was largely endowed 
with the perseverance which makes us as a race * not know when we 
are beaten.’ The active philanthropy by which we are distinguished 
amongst nations, distinguished him amongst us. That uprightness in 
which, on the whole, we are superior to our continental and trans- 
atlantic neighbours was in him invariably manifested. Even in its 
deficiencies he represented the Anglo-Saxon nature. That occasional 
brusquerie of manner, and that want of tact in social intercourse for 
which we are complained of as a people, were visible in him. He 
lacked those finer perceptions which are needful for the due apprecia- 
tion of beauty in nature and art ; and in this respect also was like his 
race. Above all, however, he exhibited the English type of character 
in the habitual reoognition of duty. The determination to do that 
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which fmght to be done, simply heoause it ought to be done, is a motive 
of action which has been shown to be almost peculiar co Englishmen— 
a motive which most other nations cannot understand. This motive 
was with Mr. Spencer a ruling one. In this respect, also, as in so 
many others, he was an intensified Englishman. 

Commenting upon these and other traits, a relative who knew him 
well, writes : — 

* Were 1 asked what was his predominant characteristic, I should 
say— a strong sense of justice. This, I think, was the mainspring 
of most of his public actions, and was clearly operative in all the 
larger transactions of his private life. It was the basis of the morality 
underlying all his preaching. It was exemplified in each of his 
political tracts. He was prompted by it to the parochial reforms 
which he made at Hinton ; and by it supported through the opposi* 
tion which his parisliioners at first raised against him. It stimulated 
him to join in the Anti'Com Law agitation. Enlisting his sympathies 
on the side of Representative Reform, it led him to take a prominent 
part in the Complete Suffrage movement. And it was obviously a 
chief motive in his proposals for Church Reform. All his opinions 
and acts tended eventually to conform themselves to this ruling senti- 
ment. It formed the centre of his system of thought, round which all 
his beliefs ultimately gravitated. Though the prejudices of education 
and the bias of circumstances might, at, first, lead him to unjust con- 
clusions ; yet he was pretty sure, in process of time, to arrive at the 
right ones. Tliis was repeatedly illustrated. Doctrines to which, in 
the earlier part of his life he was adverse, slowly commended them- 
selves to him as substantially equitable ; and having done so, were as 
warmly advocated as they were once opposed.’ 

**A8 his relations can testify, he was generous. His generosity 
however, had the peculiarity — family peculiarity it might in some 
degree be called — that it was more seen in large things than in small 
ones. The daily acts of domestic life did not exhibit that power of 
self-sacrifice which was called out on important occasions. I ascribe 
this less to a moral deficiency than to an intellectual one. It had the 
same origin as that want of Bavcir faire which he manifested —namely, 
an insufficient power of perceiving the feelings which the minutisB of 
our conduct will produce in others. There go two things to the pro 
duction of sympathetic behaviour. The one, an ability to enter into 
another’s feelings, which is moral ; the other, a perception that thoee 
feelings exist, which is inUlUetual, In this faculty of divining the 
minor phases of emotion in others my late relative was somewhat 
deficient, and hence it happened that whilst in the more important 
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acts of life, where the feelings of others were clearly manifested, his 
sympathies were abundantly operative, they were less so in the details 
of daily conduct It requires to be observed, however, that in this 
respect, as in most others, his character improved as he advanced in 
life. He grew yearly less exacting and more considerate. And in his 
last illness this change was manifested in a remarkable manner. 
Instead of being irritable under annoyances he became extremely 
patient and uncomplaining. He concealed much that he suffered that 
be might not pain others. He avoided giving trouble as much as 
possible ; and expressed his thanks for every little assistance. 

** The uniform success which attended him throughout the whole of 
his life until within the last few years, and the consciou^ess that this 
success was due to his own intelligence, energy, and uprightness, had 
generated in him the belief that good conduct would, in all cases, insure 
prosperity, and this led him to pass somewhat severe judgments on 
the unsuccessful. His intimate knowledge of pauperism, which he 
saw to be in nearly in all cases traceable to idleness and vice, confirmed 
him in this view. When, however, some five years before his death, 
he lost more than one half of his property, not through any fault of 
his own, but from the trickery of the South Wales Railway Com- 
pany, he had personal experience of the fact that misfortune will arise 
where there had been no misconduct to entail it. He was taught 
practically that whilst the fate of each individual is partly in his own 
hands, it is partly dependent upon causes beyond his control The 
result of this hard lesson was morally beneficial to him in a high 
degree. He became much more tolerant of faults and failures — leas 
ready to blame the shortcomings of those about him. He made large 
allowances for the unfavourable circumstances of those who fell into 
degraded habits of life. And if, from time to time, he expressed 
unduly harsh opinions of the idle, the drunken, or the vicious, he was 
sure, subsequently, to take at least some of the mitigations into account 
It was during these last few years of his life, aud in consequence of 
the trials they brought him, that he acquired his power as a preacher. 
In earlier years his sermons consisted mainly of stem enunciations of 
rectitude. They were leeaons on the duties of life— lectures on 
practical morality. And, being too uniformly pervaded by the doc- 
trine that all could be contented and happy who did as they ought, 
they were not so true, and not so effective, as they might have been. 
The disasters of his later life, however, remedied this defect. They 
put him in harmony with his hearers, most of whom had, doubtless, 
suffered one form or other of misfortune. He had before lacked a 
large portion of experience which others had had. He had now 
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gained that experience, and could speak to them upon a common 
ground— « thing which was previously impossible to him. For as it 
is true, physically, that we cannot duly sympathise with pain or illness 
until we have ourselves suffered them, so it is true, morally, that until 
we have borne unhappiness we cannot have a strong fellow-feeling 
with it. 

*^The charity in judging of conduct which Mr. Spencer thus gained 
in his later years, he early gained in judging of opinions. Throuj^hout 
life he was the reverse of a bigot. Considering that his position was 
one tending to produce narrowness, he was liberal in the construction 
he put upon other men’s views to a degree rarely paralleled. When 
there was no good reason to think otherwise, he mostly credited 
those who differed from him, with sincerity. The doctrine of religious 
freedom he carried out consistently to the full ; and this not pas- 
sively, but actively. Many years ago I remember hearing him in 
the pulpit condemn all religious persecution, even in the case of 
atheism. This liberality he continued to exhibit to the last in an in- 
creasing degree, as I can personally testify. Wide as was the differ- 
ence between us in religious beliefs, the repeated oontroversies we have 
had were carried on in an amicable spirit ; and I was both surprised 
and gratified to find that, notwithstanding the strength of his convic- 
tions, my dissent, extreme as it was, led to no diminution of his kind 
feeling towards me. 

Amongst his virtues may be justly classed that of foigivingness. 
Strong as his resentment was liable to be at the time of offence, it was 
not lasting. I can call to recollection numerous cases in which, after a 
short lapse of time, all grouiri of irritation seemed forgotten, and as 
friendly a •feeling was manifested as though nothing had happened. 
In this, as in other matters, his habit of revising his estinmtes of 
things induced much catholicity. 

** If I may hint a foible— and perhaps in giving an outline of his 
character I am in candour bound to do so— I should say that he had 
an over-predominant love of approbation. This is a fault from which 
few of us are free, and those who take part in public life are especially 
prone to exhibit it In Mr. Spencer it was naturally strong ; and his 
whole course through life— his success at college, his position as pastor, 
his habitual authorriiip, and his connection wiUi various popular 
movements — tended to encourage it. I can truly say, however, what 
could be said of few similarly circumstanced— that, intimately as I 
have known him, I remember no instance in which this feeling caused 
him to swerve from the course he thought right 

" There was one trait in his character which should be noticed, lor the 
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purpose of illustrating the evil that may arise from the excess of 
a valuable quality. I refer to his power of application. He early 
manifested this in a marked degree. His university honours were 
mainly due to it. In later life he prosecuted, with untiring zeal, every 
project he took up. Such was his tendency to concentrate himself 
wholly upon the subject in hand, that during the period in which it 
occupied him, he manifested little or no interest in anything else. 
Whilst engaged in abolishing pauperism in his parish, his conversation 
was almost wholly on poor-law topics. At other times the Com-lAw 
question and the extension of the Suffrage filled his thoughts nearly to 
the exclusion of other things. Latterly he became absorbed in the 
Temperance cause. The result of this quality was, that whilst it greatly 
conduced to his value as an active philanthropist, it was detrimental 
to him as an individual In proportion as his interest in a few topics 
became intense, it became weaker in all others. He gradually lost all 
gratification in things that had once been sources of pleasure to him. 
Originally endowed with a taste for music, he became careless of that 
and all other arts. He year by year went less into society. He ceased 
to take much interest in the sciences ; and it needed but to go^ith 
him to any species of exhibition to perceive that the marvels of human 
industry and ingenuity had few charms for him. This tendency to 
extreme concentration, and this limiting of the sympathies to which it 
led, were indirectly amongst the causes of his premature death. 
Lecturing and writing on his favourite subjects acquired so engrossing 
an interest for him, and other kinds of occupation became so unattrac- 
tive, that relaxation was almost impossible. His leisure brought no 
rest, for his mind was ever in pursuit of a new argument or a new 
illustration. He had no alternative but work or rnnuL Hence aroee 
a constant liability to trangrees the laws of health. Hence aroee the 
over-application which entailed his illness during the spring of last 
year. And hence, too, came the irresistible temptation which led 
him, in spite of this warning, and in spite of constant protests from 
those around him, to again err in the same way as soon as he was 
convalescent 

** Leaving out of sight some of the mental results produced by this 
tendency to extreme concentration, which he himself h^terly recognised 
as injurious, 1 should say of his character, viewed as a whole, that it 
was one exhibiting continuous growth. Unlike those whose convictions 
are unalterably fixed at five-and>twenty, and who never develop into 
anything morally higher than Uiey then display, he underwent a alow 
but unceasing evolution. Giving his first vote, when a Fellow of 
St. John’s, for a Tory member of Parliament, he progressed in the 
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course of years to political prineiplea of extreme libmlity. Entering 
manhood as he did under the strong ecclesiastical bias of a university 
life, he gradually emancipated himself — became a zealous church 
reformer, and ended in condemning the union of Church and State. 
Though known during the earlier part of his parochial life as a pauper's 
fnend, he ultimately saw that it was a false humanity to encourage 
idleness at the expense of industry, and through much opposition 
succeeding in working, out a reform for which his parishioners 
eventually thanked him. Originally feeling but little sympathy with 
the Peace movement, he by-and-bye took an active part in it ; and, 
though at one time he disagreed with them, he ultimately joined the 
opponents of death-punishment His views on education, and on 
sundry other matters, underwent an analogous change. A corre- 
sponding moral advance was also traceable ; and this more especially 
during his latter years. That so much should be said of one subject 
to the cramping, narrowing induences of a clergyman's life — influences 
which commonly destroy what liberality may originally have existed— 
is not a little remarkable, and says much for the superiority of his 
nature. How few of those similarly placed display any like progress 
of thought and character ! ” 

That this characterization met with the full approval of 
his surviving brothers, my father and my uncle William, 
is sufficient evidence of its truthfulness ; but entire 
truthfulness is not in such cases permissible. At a sub- 
sequent meeting of his admirers the sketch was read to 
them. The result was as I expected. No positive dis- 
approval of it was expressed, but it was received in silence. 
Along with other sketches it was, however, sent to the 
printer, with the understanding that it was to appear in 
The National Temperance Chronicle. But a few days after- 
wards, while it was still in the printers' hands, my aunt 
came to me in a state of some agitation, and asked 
whether I would withdraw this sketch. '‘Certainly,” I 
replied; "you know that I did not wish to write it — 
resisted, indeed, and I am perfectly ready that it should 
not appear.” She went away with the implied assent to 
withdrawal What resulted, however, was this: — all its 
eulogistic parts were published, while those which con- 

D 
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tained anything in the shape of qualification were sup- 
pressed. And thus I was defeated. 

But, the small drawbacks having been allowed for, my 
uncle was very greatly to be admired as an absolutely 
sincere man, whose almost exclusive aim in life was the 
public welfare. In evidence of the feeling with which he 
was regarded by those who bad many years’ experience 
of him, I may add that, when he was taken from London 
to Hinton to be buried, 1 was witness to the fact that, 
quite unexpectedly, the inhabitants of the Parish, en matae, 
met the funeral carriages on their approach, and formed a 
long procession. 

Of the youngest son, William, there is not very much 
to be said. Though he had sundry traits in common 
with the rest, he had, on the whole, a less pronounced 
character. Of natural ability scarcely exceeding the average, 
he was distinguished less by extent of intellectual acqui- 
sitions than by general soundness of sense, joined with a 
dash of originality. He carried on the school after my 
grandfather had ceased to teach; and, when he had re- 
covered from a breakdown in health, which lasted some 
years, he resumed it for a period: a fact to be named 
because I was, during this second period, one of his 
pupils. 

Naturally pleasant-tempered, he was, I suspect, in early 
life a little repressed or perhaps snubbed, by his brothers, 
as being the youngest ; and having, like the rest, an inde- 
pendent, self-asserting nature, this generated a tendency 
to take offence at slights, and, with him, offence once 
taken was lasting. This trait led from time to time to 
coolness with some members of the family, as well 
as with some friends; and it tended to reduce him to a 
solitary life which proved eventually injurious. There 
were sundry fine traits thus obsonr^ — a good deal of 
generosity, an active interest in the welfare of idatives. 
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on whoae bdudf he many times took great trouble, and a 
similar readiness to give his attention to the afihirs of 
friends. Indeed he became with sundry of them a trusted 
adviser. 

I think he was generally considered somewhat odd. 
Partly this estimate of him was consequent on the ill* 
judg^ remarks he made in the effort to say good things. 
As described above, Henry, an elder brother, had a great 
deal of humour. When I was a boy he had always some* 
thing jocose to say to me when we met. William had 
the same desire to be facetious. Without the power of 
being so ; and his endeavours sometimes ended in giving 
ofience— offence altogether unintended, however, for there 
was no tendency to sarcasm in him. 

Taking, like his brothers, an active part in politics, he 
was not so extreme a liberal : preserving, rather, his con- 
nections with the Whig party than verging into radical- 
ism; And, though in religious opinions a nonconformist, 
his nonconformity did not lead him to diverge from 
current opinion so much as did the rest. 

Certain marked traits were thus common to all the brothers. 
Individimljty wah vwiy decided : and, as a consequence they 
were all regarded as more or less eccentric. The implication 
is that there was in them a smaller respect for authority 
than usually exists, or, what is the same thing, a greater 
tendency than usual to assert peimnaLjudgmipt in defiance 
of authority. 

Along with this characteristic, and partly perhaps as a 
result of it, there went a general absence of reticence. 
These brothers were in the habit of saying very much what 
they thought, whether on impersonal questions or on 
per so nal ones. Necessarily there continually arose differ 
eno«s of opinion among them, which, expressed without 
much restraint, caused disputes. In a letter frmn my m ic l s 
Henry to my father, I find a passage indicating this 
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Ah we admit that eveiy one of ua more or less is liable to these 
misfortunes, it would not be amiss if we were to consider the most 
effectual method of removing the cause of many of them. Then, in the 
di-st place, we should encourage in us as much as possible a love for 
peace and an aversion to contention and such controversies as lead to 
serious dissensions ; without this sense of it (which seems to be the 
foundation of amendment) little success may be expected. 2ndly. It 
is a good plan after a quarrel to weigh coolly both sides of the question 
and the cause which provokes to words ; by the first we should learn 
not to judge too rashly, by the last we should perceive those positive 
denials, those harsh contradictions which stir up anger ; this would 
give us a claim to be master of language which is softer, yet conclusive, 
a manner equally commanding but milder. Hastiness in replying is 
frequently the cause, consideration and patience is indispensably 
necessary, a flat contradiction seldom answers any good end, it fre- 
quently begets dislike, borders on stupidity, shows a want of breeding, 
it is a breach of politeness, much self-control is essential. But Stop 
my pen, who am I addressing ? Is it not my brother, every whit more 
prudent, more capable, more loving, most affectionate, best—it is, then 
blush and write no more.'* 

The tendency to disagi'ee, here implied, persisted throughout 
life. Whenever they were together, some discussion or 
other, mostly religious, or political, or ethical, or occasionally 
scientific, was sure to be raised ; and as, although at one in 
their chief views they diverged in details, there arose 
arguments which not unfrequently ended in warm words. 
Doubtless a part cau.se of this was a strong regard for truth. 
While very many people do not care much whether the 
opinions they hear expressed are correct or not, members of 
the Spencer family usually cared a great deal. Nothing 
concerning right and wrong, truth and error, was indifferent 
to them. Of course there were apt to result hot con- 
troversies. 

Nevertheless the brothers had much respect for one 
another; and, in early days, as in later life, there were 
many expressions of mutual regard. “W'hat a privilege 
it is to have such a brother,” says Thomas in one of his 
letters written in youth concerning Henry ; and in another 
place I see Henry speaking of " the noble Thomas.” Mote- 
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over, they appear to have had in common an affectionate 
respect for my father, who had insensibly come into the 
position of head of the house, in consequence of the early 
abdication of my grandfather, rendered passive by his 
melancholy mood. Says Henry in one of his letters : — 

“May you ever be rewarded according to your merit. May you 
ever remain the standard as you are to our family, may you ever be aa 
much beloved by them aa at present. Lastly may you be fortunate 
enough to have a wqman for your wife that is as worthy aa your- 
self.” 

The above described tendency to discuss, and to diverge 
from one another, was naturally accompanied by a tendency 
to diverge from the beliefs in which they were brought up. 
They severally deviated into further nonconformities. 
Brought up 6ks Wesleyans, they dissented more or loss from 
that form of dissent ; and, in the case of my uncle Thomas, 
where there was at first a change towards conformity, the 
constitutional tendency was subsequently shown in a very 
pronounced opposition to ecclesiasticism. So was it politi- 
cally. Though all of them Whigs, whose creed at that 
day was relatively uniform, they did not adopt party 
shibboleths, but had special opinions of their own. And 
they habitually criticized current views respecting manners 
and customs. 

Among negative traits which accompanied these positive 
traits, I may name one — a comparatively small interest in 
gossip^ As a boy I rarely if ever heard among them any 
talk about royal personages, or court doings, or anything 
concerning bishops and lords, or any agents of the ruling 
powers. Their conversation ever tended towards the im- 
personal. As a further negative trait I may mention that 
there was no considerable leaning towards literature. Their 
discussions never referred to poetry, or fiction, or the drama. 
Nor was the reading of history carried to any extent by 
them. And, though in early life they were all musical, the 
aesthetic in general had no great attractions. It was rather 
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the scientific interpretations and moral aspects of things 
which occupied their thoughts. 

To sum up, the traits common to them of most import to 
be here noted were— independence, self-asserting judgment, 
the tendency to nonconformity, and the unrestrained display 
of their sentiments and opinions ; more especially in respect 
of political, social, religious, and ethical matters. 
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Mr father, boro in 1790, whose Christian name was William 
George, but who was distinguished as George, because there 
was a younger brother named William, was the eldest of the 
surviving brothers. A passage quoted at the close of the 
last chapter, will justify the remark that he was “ the fl ower 
of the flock. :” to use a nodxed metaphor which, absurd though 
it is, has gained general currency. To faculties which be 
had in common with the rest (except the humour of Henry 
and the linguistic facility of Thomas) he added faculties they 
gave little sign of. One was inventive ability, and another 
was artistic perception, joined with skill of hand. In some 
respects, too, he was morally their superior. To exclude 
misinterpretation of my motive for saying this, let me join 
with it the confession that in sundry respects I am his 
inferior. Save in certain faculties speciadly adapting me to 
my work, inherited from him with increase, I consider 
myself as in many ways falling short of him, both intel- 
lectually and emotionally as well as physically. 

Though not robust in the full sense, he had a constitu- 
tion which was well balanced and capable of considemble 
endurance as witness the fact that he, when a young 
man, in company with two of his brothers, walked sixty 
miles in a ^y. Standing six feet when shod, he was 
noteworthy for a well-bnilt figure and a carnage which 
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united dignity and grace in a degree rarely equalled. I 
never saw anyone walk better. This trait was so marked, 
even after he was 70, that ladies turned round to watch 
him when he had passed : a fact I recently verified by appeal- 
ing to one who had done so. But there is independent testi- 
mony on this point in the second series of the Eev. Thomas 
Mozley’s Reminiscences, &c. Here is his description : — 

“He was a tall, spare, upright figure, more decidedly good-looking 
than my clerical friend James Dean, of about the same build, with the 
tight-fitting blue frock-coat of the period. With the advantage of 
such a figure and of an equable movement, he could not appear in a 
street without everybody in it becoming immediately sensible of the 
fact ** (vol. ii, p. 144). 

Now that I have quoted Mr. Mozley on this point, it 
occurs to me that I may with advantage quote him on 
various other points. Before he studied under my uncle 
Thomas he was a pupil of my father, and he has said a 
good deal about him. In the Reminiscences of Oriel College, 
&c,, there was given in vol. I, pp. 145-9 an incidental 
description of his ideas and sentiments, to which I found 
it needful to take exception publicly. The result was 
that in his second autobiographic work. Reminiscences, 
chiefly of Towns, Villages, and Schools, Mr. Mozley made a 
reply to my protests ; and, in doing so, devoted four short 
chapters to on account of my father. Before utilizing his 
statements, it will be well to indicate the extent to which 
many of them must be discounted: the needful caution 
being measured by an example. Incidentally I'eferring to 
my works, he describes them as an imposing system 
which occupies several yards of shelf in most public 
libraries (vol. I, p. 146). The least number connoted by 
the word several " is three, and at the time Mr. Mozley 
wrote, the volumes I had published occupied 21 inches, or 
less than a fifth. Picturesqueness and vigour are doubt- 
less achieved by over-statements of this kind, which are 
common with Mr. Mozley ; but obviously, in many cases. 
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they must be seriously misleading. Premising this, let me 
now give sundry passages from his two series of remini- 
scences : making, on some of them, the requisite qualifying 
comments. 

After introducing his account in the second series by 
the statement that '' Mr. George Spencer was a consider- 
able factor in my education, and consequently of my 
being,” Mr, Mozley presently says: — 

“ Everybody liked him ; but all the eldere made the same remark, 
which was that Mr. Spencer discussed speculative questions instead 
of giving the whole, or the most of his attention to teaching. Not 
that I ever heard any complaint as to the results’* (vol. ii, p. 145). 

Speaking of 1818-19, during which my father gave lessons 
to his brothers and sisters but not to him — lessons, however, 
at which he was sometimes present, he goes onto say : — 

I was indeed an intruder, but it was always a treat to have a talk 
with him, all the more if there was some disagreement. In the 
Bartholomew holidays of 1821 or 1822, I went regularly to his house 
for lessons in Euclid, and learnt the two 6r8t books, I may almost say, 
better than anything I have learnt in my life ” {Ibid.). 

“In the lessons at home my recollection of Mr. Spencer is that he 
was a patient listener as well as a good talker, and that I never 
noticed any want of variety in. his topics. These were ethical and 
political speculations. When Mr. Spencer, with his wife, joined our 
large family circle in the evening, his talk was perhaps more broken 
and desultory, as tea>table talk is apt to be. We very early came to 
the conclusion that Mr. Spencer had chosen his employment, which 
might be pleasant, but could not be very remunerative, as the only 
possible means of disseminating his philosophy ” p. 146). 

Had my father been a man of independent means, this, 
though not very probable, would have been possible ; but 
conaidering that he had been born to his occupation 
rather than had chosen it, and considering that bis income 
was derived almost wholly from it, the supposition was a 
very wild one. 

In his first series of reminiscences Mr. Mozley had 
described my father as *'a strenuous upholder of truth, 
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justice, and purity, but without any faith or religion 
whatever, as far as one could see” (vol. ii, p. 267). Be- 
feriing in his second series to my protests, he says : — 

** Mr. Herbert Spencer objects to these words. I really think that 
if he had objected that truth, justice, and purity, and a life spent, 
with some sacrifice, in inculcating them, was itself a religion in effect, 
and not without a form, being indeed a presence and a power in a great 
town, I should have felt very much moved, even though unable to see 
my way to any truer expression of my meaning (voL ii, p. 147). 

I had given to Mr. Mozley quotations from various letters 
which yielded clear disproof of his statement, but had 
apparently no effect on him: his explanation being that 
religion, as he understood it, included those outweurd 
demonstrations which my father did not make. He had 
said : — 

** Spencer never recognized any religious authority. He held that 
social worship ended inevitably in degradation, and was fundamentally 
untruthful and unreal” (Pint SerieSf voL i, p. 149). 

Such being his view (and in large measure it was so), 
Mr. Mozley, as he says in his second series, “ came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Spencer had no religion in the sense I 
then attached to that word ” (voL ii, p. 146). This implies the 
belief that without such forms as are used by most Christians, 
there can be no substance of Chiistianity — implies the 
belief that the Quakers, for example, are not Christians. 

Concerning other opinions of my father, here are some 
further passages of interest : — 

** I had derived straight from the elder Spencer a constant repug- 
nance to all living authority and a suspicion of all ordinary means of 
acquiring knowledge. From him I had learnt to believe that what 
you were simply taught you did not really learn ; and that every man 
who wished to know things really must rummage them out for himself 
in all sorts of ways, the odder, the more out of the way, the more diffi- 
cult, all the better.” (Pint iSMsi, voL i, p 146.) 

Everyone may see, especially from its closing lines, that 
this statement should be largely discounted. The truth 
which it adumbrates is that my father in all cases advo« 
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cated self-help and independetit exploration, rather than 
passive recipience. The following also requires toning 
down : — 

used to insist on tho proprietyi indeed the honesty, of always 
employing the same word for the same thing, and not attempting to 
please the ear of the hearer or the reader by Uie nse of words not really 
synonymous as meaning the same. In this he anticipated the Beyisers 
of the Authorized version, though not with the same intent" (/&., 
p 147.) 

Here is another passage which is but partially 'true 

Mr. (leorge Spencer’s philosophy might be materialistic in its tone 
and tendency ; but it was ethical, social, and political— that is, in 
the relations of man to man and to his own inner sense. It was abstract, 
for he had to avoid the politics of the day, and perhaps .had no decided 
opinions upon them. I do not remember that he ever touched on the 
formation of material existences." (Second Serieiy vol. ii, p 151.) 

My father was A pronounced Whig or something more. 
If, instead of describing him as having ’’to avoid the 
politics of the day,’' Mr. Mozley had said that he had little 
interest in personal politics, he would have been right. 
But his statement is wrong as it stands. The following 
passage, too, though partially correct, needs a good deal of 
qualification ; — 

’’Institutions, classes, privileges, ranks, honours, and ail like 
creations of human vanity and ambition, he regarded as essentially 
wrong, to be endured indeed, but steadily counteracted and under-, 
mined in order to their final extinction. I should say the only right 
he accorded to such things was that of sufferance, or toleration under 
the circumstances." (75., voL ii, p 166.) 

That there is much truth in this statement, is implied by 
the fact that my father would never take off his hat to 
anyone, no matter of what rank, and by the further fact 
that he could not be induced to address anyone as 
” Esquire ” or as ” Reverend ” : all his letters were addressed 
’’Mr.” While ignoring those forms of Christian worship 
which Mr. Mozley thought essential, he did his best to carry 
out what he thought Christian principles, in the direction of 
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class-relations as in other directions. But his views were 
less extreme than is here asserted ; for when I was a young 
man he shook his head at the anti-monarchical views I 
sometimes uttered. 

One further extract only will I give. It well illustrates 
Mr. Mozley’s biassed judgments. After saying how weary 
my father must have been in ‘^having to go over Euclid 
day by day for half a century with all sorts of pupils,” he 
speaks of receiving from him late in life “a little work 
likely to surprise anyone not familiar with the author's 
character.” 

“ It was entitled * Inventional Geometry. A Series of Questions, 
Problems, and Explanations, intended to familiarize the pupil with 
geometrical conceptions, to exercise bis inventive faculty, and prepare 
him for Euclid and che higher mathematics.’ This really interesting 
as well as curious manual contains about as much labour, difficulty, and 
scattering and shattering of brains, as could conveniently be condensed 
into 446 questions, thirty -two pages, and a penny postage stamp. Most 
of the questions are considerably more difficult than any in Euclid.” 
(76., vol. ii, p. 163.) 

To show the quality of this representation I will, in the 
first place, state the fact, observed by myself, that boys may 
become so eager in seeking solutions for these problems 
as to regard tlieir geometry-lesson as the chief treat in the 
week. I may add the kindred fact that, among girls carried 
through the system by my father, it was not uncommon 
for some to ask for problems to solve during their holidays. 
Again there is the fact that my father^s little book has 
been adopted in more than one of our public schools, and 
is widely used in America. And then comes the still more 
conclusive fact that Mr. Francis C. Turner, B.A., who had 
twice asked me for permission to issue an edition of the 
Inventicnial Oeometry in a form better fitted for use in schools 
(which I did not grant), read a eulogistic paper on the system 
at the Oxford Conference of the " Teachers' Guild ” in 1893, 
in which he described it as **of the greatest value” and 
contended that **this pre-Euclidean geometry . . . . 
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ought to enter the mrricvla of all schools in which 6iathe- 
matical studies are begun, and should replace, in the 
elementary schools, the didactic and unsuggestive teaching 
of South Kensington.*’ To which add that Prof. Hudson, of 
King’s College, London, on the strength of his own experience 

agreed entirely with Mr. Turner ” ; and that his opinion 
was endorsed by two other male teachers and by three female 
teachers : no dissent being expressed by anyone.^ 

The origin of the perversions of judgment thus exemplified 
in Mr. Mozley, is not difficult to perceive. Under my father 
he had been led into independent ways of thinking, and had 
carried the ignoring of authority to an extreme. When he 
Came in contact with the leaders of the Oxford Movement, 
whose aim was to re-establish authority, they presently caused 
in him a violent revulsion, and accompanying repugnance to 
the early influences he had been subject to. In the above 
opinion of unauthorized geometry verms authorized geometry, 
we see the bias strongly pronounced. It affected all his 
views, and necessarily warped his conceptions of my father's 
nature and his teaching. Probably he was himself aware of 
this, and conscientiously endeavoured to guard against it, 
but with only partial success. 

Nevertheless this portrait he has drawn (called a carica- 
ture by his younger brother, the Rev. Arthur Mozley, also a 
pupil of my father) serves to bring out certain pronounced 
traits ; some of which I might have overlooked, and others 
of which are better indicated by a non-relative than by me. 
I feel indebted to Mr. Mozley for furnishing me with so 
good a basis for my own portrait, to which I now pass. 

My father’s career as a teacher dated from boyhood — 
beginning, I suppose, in his father’s school; and he was 
not out of his boyhood when he gave private lessons. I 
have heard him speak of the pride he felt when, on going 
over to Chaddesden Hall, where he had as pupils the 

* Sm Tk€ Jimmal TSimeaHom (Supplamnii) for Jano 1, 1S0S* 
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children of Sir Eobert Wilmot, he was promoted from a 
boy's jacket to a coat He commenced teaching else- 
where while still only seventeen ; notably in the family of 
the leading physician, Dr. Fox, when but little older than 
the young Foxes : the relation then initiated between him 
and them being such that throughout life they continued 
to call one another by their Christian names. It seems 
probable that his natural tendency towards non-coerdve 
treatment was accentuated during these early days, when 
the attitude of master was scarcely practicable, and the 
attitude of friend in a measure necessitated. At any rate 
bis policy continued always to be thus characterized. 
Among illustrations was his method of dealing with trans- 
gressors, during the years in which he carried on a school 
in addition to his private teaching. This method was to 
form some of the boys into a jury, and to have the offence 
investigated in a judicial manner ; finally leaving them to 
decide on the punishment The result was that usually he 
found it needful to mitigate the sentence. Of course this 
conduced to friendly relations between him and his scholars. 
The kind of feeling entertained for him is well shown by 
the following passage in a letter from one who had been for 
some years a private pupil of his — Lady White Cooper. She 
writes: — 

** Looking back on those lemons, the feelings of reverence, love and 
gratitude remain, while the special subjects have vanished from my 
mind ; but 1 still possess wonderfully neat copy books, full of algebra, 
questions on Euclid, astronomy and physics, which at that time I well 
understood; and perhiqM without much difficulty could re-leam. 
Mr. Spencer was remarkable for his calmness, patience, and punctuality ; 
we used to, think he had power over circnmetances— nothing ever 
ruffled him. Being myself l^ught up in a strictly evangelical school 
the new ideas he suggested on rsUgious subjects were most interesting, 
and his facility in quoting scripture was evidence of his knowledge of 
the Bible. He was so truly sympathetic too^ and never thought it a 
trouble to listen to complaints or grudge time, to help one's little 
difficulties, suggesting ideas which seemed to expand as oiie'h own. 
As a giri I quite worshipped Mr. Spencer, and shall ever be grateful 
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to hkvo known nnd had the friendahip of ao truly great and good a 
man. 

Abaolate punottuJity in his teaching-appointments was 
one of his traits — a trait naturally resulting from that 
regard for others’ claims which he displayed in all waya 
But while he was punctual in commencing his lessons he 
was not so in leaving them off. Supposing other engage- 
ments permitted, they would often continue long beyond the 
hour — a habit which, late in his life, I used to observe with 
some annoyance, for he had then no spare strength to spend. 
How dominant was the thought of others’ improvement was 
shown by the fact that, on some occasions, he gave grat\$ 
instruction. A young man of the artisan class, of whom he 
bad formed a good opinion, he would invite to come occasion- 
ally in the evening, to receive an informal lesson of one or 
other kind. I can recall the faces of three such. This he 
did though he ought rather to have been relaxing. 

His sympathy for those of lower positions was curiously 
shown by his behaviour to an old Quaker pedlar, who 
perambulated the Derbyshire villages, supplying the aged 
with spectacles. My father invited him, whenever Derby 
fell in his rounds, to come to our house for tea and an hour 
or two’s converwtion. Altruistic feeling was shown, too, 
in the care of his tenants (he bad a number of small houses) 
whose health he looked after and for whom he frequently 
prescribed. Always he would step out of his way to kick 
a stone off the pavenient lest someone should trip over it. 
If he saw boys quarrelling he stopped to expostulate; 
and he could never pass a man who was ill-treating his 
horse without trying to make him behave better.* The 

* Thia raferano* to hi* habit of czpoatulotioD reeaUa an anoedota ha told 
of tha raply whiah onaa naoltad. Vliila ha waa tfaralliiig (batwaaa Darby 
tad Kotliiigbaai, 1 thiok) tbara got oa to tha eoaah a aiaa who aaa half 
iatoxiaatad. My father aatarad iato eoaTattaXon with him, aad aonght to 
rafona hia habita by poiatiag out tha arila laanltiBg fiem it. After Uataaiag 
good-tamparadly for a time tha aiaa rapUad— “ y ’aaa, aaater, thara auua 

ba aam o’ all aorta, aad Tm that tort." 
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wish to advance human welfare, taking an impersonal 
form, sometimes prompted extravagant acts. Two instances 
I well remember. The Society of Arts brought out 
an educational microscope at a low price — two or three 
pounds, perhaps. He bought one of these, though he had 
no appreciable use for it, for he was then getting old. 
When I asked why he had done a thing he could so ill 
afford to do, the reply was that he considered the under- 
taking a very useful one and wished to encourage it. The 
other extravagance resulted from the issue of Dr. Vaughan's 
work, The Age of Great Cities. He was greatly pleased with 
this, and, thinking it would do good, he bought three copies 
to lend about among friends and others. 

Great firmness in carrying out what he considered to 
be right was a marked trait. I cannot recall any instance 
of yielding. Those unconventionalities in respect of forms 
of address and forms of salutation which I have named as 
illustrating one of Mr. Mozley's statements, were adhered 
to without exception. There were kindred ones in which 
he similarly persisted. He never would put on any sign 
of mourning, even for father or mother : holding, I believe, 
that such signs were in so many cases insincere that they 
should be discouraged. So was it with his dress in 
general. There was no change in it during all that part 
of his life which I remember. A kind of coat and hat 
which satisfied his own tastes in respect of convenience 
and appearance, was adhered to throughout all changes 
of fashion. Indeed, the thought of any consultation with 
his tailor respecting the style of the day, raises in me a 
smile by its incongruity. Among various other deviations 
from usage I may name his resistance to canvassing at 
elections. He disapproved the practice and invariably 
refused to give any intimation about his voting. Yet his 
persistence in unusual courses of conduct, some of them 
(as addressing everyone “Mr.") liable to offend people, 
never seemed to produce alienation. Partly because his 
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suavity was great €uid partly because his sincerity was 
manifest, he was accepted by all on his own terms and 
invariably treated with friendliness and courtesy. 

Respecting his intellectual powers something has been 
said. Unusual keenness of the senses, which is one factor 
in discrimination — the basis of all intelligence — character- 
ized him. Joined with quickness of observation and skill 
of hand, this gave that artistic faculty I have already 
noted. He would have made a first rate portrait-painter, 
judging from what little he did without any instruction 
and with scarcely any practice ; for his life was too much 
occupied to permit much. The annexed portrait is after a 
drawing of himself made at the age of 28, by the aid of two 
looking-glasses. Among other products of his pencil was a 
sketch, taken in court, of Jci^emiah Brandretli, a man tried 
for high treason — a sketch afterwards engraved. That he 
would have achieved reputation as a sculptor is also probable, 
judging from kindred evidences. He did very little, buttfiat 
little was good. The delicacy of manipulation implied by these 
successes, distinguished him in various directions, down to 
small details — even to the cutting of a pen or pencil, which 
had a certain ease and finish about it I never could approach, 
though I am not awkward. As an experimental investigator 
he would have been admirable, as was often shown when 
performing electrical and pneumatic experiments for the 
instruction of his pupils. But that he would have been a 
correspondingly good physical explorer, I am by no means 
certain ; for there was a constitutional defect of judgment 
about which I shall presently say something. Along with 
this trait of manipulative skill may fitly be named the trait 
of inventiveness. Though not answering to Mr. Mozley's 
exaggerated description, it was doubtless marked ; and, 
while otherwise exercised in small matters, was exercised 
habitually on his Invmtional Oeometry, 

Closely associated with his artistic and inventive facul- 
ties was his ideality. Improvement was his watchword 

E 
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c dways and everyyj^h^re. . One manifestation was 

his particularity of expression, even Bi small matters. He 
could not despatch a note concerning an appointment 
without first writing a rough draft and, after making 
erasures and interlineations, copying it. Emendations in 
books were prompted by this desire for perfect fitness. 
I have a copy of Chambers’s Euclid which is full of words 
crossed out and marginal substitutions. He thus made 
corrections not only where some advantage might pos- 
sibly result, but exercised his critical faculty on things of 
no value. One of the concomitants was a partiality for 
revising dictionaries. A copy of Walker’s, which I have, 
is full of amendments. When Webster’s came out he 
adopted that instead, and sixty per cent, of the pages 
have some addition, or some modification of a definition. 

This love of ideal completeness not only often caused 
wasteful expenditure of time and energy, but in some 
cases led to serious evils — more especially the endless 
delay over his Lucid Shorthand.^ He never knew when to 
cease making alterations in details — prefixes, affixes, arbi- 
traries, and ways of writing certain words ; and the tendency 
thus exemplified in an extreme degree, led to the sacrifice of 
lenrge ends to small ends. 

There remains only to name the one great drawback — 
he was not kind to my mother. Exacting and incon- 
siderate, he did not habitually display that sympathy which 
should characterize the marital relation. His uniform 
habit of deciding on a course of conduct and persisting 
in it regardless of circumstances, was here injuriously dis- 
played. He held, for instance, that everyone should speak 
clearly, and that those who did not ought to suffer the 
resulting evil. Hence, if he did not understand some 
question my mother put, he would remain silent; not 

* Tbe name he choose for it was Skortkand, but when, manj 

years alUr his death, I published it, I found that this title had been appeo- 
priated, and bad to ohoM another. 
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asking what the question was» and lettii 
He continued this habit all through lite, notwitnstanaing 
its futility : there resulted no improvement. Of course 
behaviour variously influenced in ' analogous ways, tended 
towards chronic alienation. It was not that sympathy was 
absent, but it was habitually repressed in pursuance of 
fixed determinations; for when my mother was unwell 
there was due manifestation of tenderness. Indeed, during 
the closing years of her life his solicitude about her was 
great; and I believe that the depression caused by his 
anxiety, joined perhaps with an awakening to the fact 
that he had not been so careful of her as he ought tO have 
been, had much to do with his death : rendering him less 
capable of resisting the illness which carried him off in 1866 . 

Three causes co-operated in producing this conduct so 
much at variance with his usual character. He_hcul a 
great deal of that "passion for reforming the world” 
ascribed to Shelley ; md, as is implied by Mr. Mozley*s 
account, was ever thinking either of self-improvement or 
of the improvement of others. I doubt not that during 
their engagement my mother displayed interest in his 
aims — a factitious interest, prompted by the relation then 
existing between them. After marriage she gave little or 
no sign of such interest, and my father was doubtless 
much disappointed. His disappointment was the greater 
because he was not aware that intellectual activity in 
women is liable to be diminished after marriage by the 
antagonism between individuation and reproduction every- 
where opemtive throughout the organic world; and that 
hence such intellectual activity as is natural, and still 
more that which is artificial, is restrained. The remain- 
ing cause was that chronic irritability consequent on his 
nervous disorder, which set in some two or three years 
after marriage and continued during the rest of his life. 
Letters show that he was conscious of tihis abnormal lack 
of control over temper; bn^ as unhappily I can testify 
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from pertional experience, consciousness of such lack does 
not exclude the evil or much mitigate it 

While not ignoring this serious defect (which in the 
absence of these causes would probably never have been 
manifested), I contemplate my father’s nature with much 
admiration. On looking round among those I have known, 
I cannot find anyone of higher type. 

The portrait here given is drawn from a photograph, taken 
when he was over seventy. 

Concerning my mother, nee Harriet Holmes, in 1794, 
the fact first to be named is that no signs were manifest 
in her of that small infusion of Huguenot blood and trace 
of Hussite blood, along one line of ancestry, which we have 
inferred. So far from showing any ingrained noncon- 
formity, she rather displayed an ingrained conformity. It 
is true that, brought up as a Wesleyan and adhering to 
Wesleyanism throughout life, she might, according to one 
understanding of the word, be classed as a nonconformist. 
But she simply accepted and retained the beliefs given to 
her in early days, and would have similarly accepted and 
retained another set of beliefs. I never heard her pass 
any criticism on a pulpit-utterance, or express any inde- 
pendent judgments on religious, ethical, or political ques- 
tions. Constitutionally she was averse to change. Still, 
thei-e may have been a tendency, necessarily small in 
amount, of the kind to be expected. In conformity with 
the general principle of the limitation of heredity by sex, it 
is possible that this tendency manifested itself only in the 
males of the line ; or, otherwise, as happens in many cases, 
it may have been latent, and ready to be manifested under 
fit conditions. 

The engagement between my father and my mother, 
extending over a period of six or seven years, was, as before 
indicated, persistently opposed by my maternal grandmother ; 
and, during a part of this interval, my mother, in pur- 
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Agitation. The subordination-element of religion was more 
dominant in her than in him, and strongly reinforced the 
ethical element ; so that the sense of duty, doubly rooted, 
was very powerful. One result was that throughout life 
she perpetually sacrificed herself unduly, notwithstanding 
the protests I often made, until she brought on, during her 
latter years, a state of chronic exhaustion. 

Along with these traits went much attention to religious 
observances. Obviously in her case, acts of worship and the 
anticipations of a happier future accompanying them, 
formed a great consolation under the trials of a life which 
in itself was not enviable. She well illustrated the truth, 
ever to be remembered, that during a state of the world in 
which many evils have to be suffered, the belief in com- 
pensations to be hereafter received, serves to reconcile men 
to that which they would otherwise not bear. Habits of 
thought and feeling continued through many years, had 
made organic in her the two dominant ideas of fulfilling 
domestic obligations and the ordinances of her creed, and 
during her last years, when her faculties had in considerable 
measure failed, it was pathetic to see the way m which 
consciousness oscillated between the two ; each recurring at 
its appropriate part of the day. Facing this page is a 
drawing from a photograph, taken when she was approaching 
seventy. 

Of my mother’s intellect there is nothing special to be 
remarked. In letters written to my father during their long 
engagement, there are passages showing grace of thought 
and grace of expression. During all those years throughout 
which her mental manifestations were known to me, 
circumstances did not favour display of her natural powers, 
and justice was not done to them. There is ground for 
believing that she had a sound judgment in respect of 
ordinary affairs — sounder than my father^s. This may have 
been consec^uent on an aversion to schemes of every kind, 
which was caused by distressing experiences; for her father. 
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as well as ]|er husband, and sundry of his broths had 
variously suffinred from speculative courses. An attitude of 
of^positiion to enterprise, joined as it would be with the 
assigning of difficulties and the expression of scepticism, 
would naturally give the appearance of judicial-mindedness. 
My own proceedings and plans she always criticised dis* 
couragingly, and urged the adoption of some commonplace 
career. In nearly all cases her advice would have been 
wise ; and it may be that her natural or acquired way of 
looking at the affairs of life, was really a. manifestation of 
good judgment She had no interest in nature, and never 
gathered any scientific ideas from my father or from me, 
though truths pertaining to this or that division of natural 
knowledge were frequently matters of conversation. There 
was, however, precision of thought in simple things, as 
was shown by her style, which in later letters as in earlier 
letters was always clear. She understood what constitutes 
a proposition: and was not in the habit of running one 
sentence into another, as very many so-called educated 
women, and sometimes even m^n, do. Her reading furnished, 
perhaps, the best test of her intellectual tendencies. Such 
kind of matter as makes up Chambers'B Jourrud, interested 
her — articles of popular information alternating with short 
stories. Throughout the earlier part of her life she never 
read novels; being prevented by her ascetic creed, which 
praotioally interdicted pleasurable occupations at large. 
But in later life I think she read a few, including those of 
Qeorge Eliot No books of travels or history or biography 
were looked at by her; nor any poetry, unless, indeed, 
fragments of religious poetry. iWt she knew some of my 
essays I gather indirectly, though I have no recollection 
that she ever spoke about them ; but my larger works were 
not, I believe, attempted, or if attempted were promptly 
given up as incomprehensible. Probably, besides the 
difficulties they presented, the consciousness of their 
divergence from the beaten track repdled her; for, as 
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already implied, she was essentially conservative. In this 
the contrast between her and my father was very strong. 
While he remained plastic to the end of his life — so 
plastic that he changed his religious opinions after he was 
seventy — her mind finished its development by the time 
she was five and twenty, and thereafter she never modified 
her views. 

Briefly characterized, she was of ordinary intelligence 
and of high moral nature — a moral nature of which the 
deficiency was the reverse of that commonly to be observed : 
she was not sufficiently self-asserting: altruism was too 
little qualified by egoism. The familiar truth that we fail 
properly to value the good things we have, and duly 
appreciate them only when they are gone, is here well 
illustrated. She was never sufficiently prized. Among 
those aspects of life which in old age incline the thoughts 
towards pessimism, a conspicuous one is the disproportion- 
ing of rewards to merits. Speaking broadly, the world may 
be divided into those who deserve little and get much and 
those who deserve much and get little. My mother 
belonged to the latter class ; and it is a source of unceasing 
regret with me that I did not do more to prevent her 
inclusion in this class. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

CHILDHOOD. 

1820—1827. JEt. 1—7. 

Eaht.y in 1819, when my father, William George Spencer, 
then about 29, married Harriet Holmes my mother, then 
about 25, he occupied No. 12 Exeter Row, Derby, At that 
time the house was new ; forming one member of a street 
partially built on one side only ; and its small garden was 
separated by a meadow from the river Derwent, on the 
other side of which lay the mass of the town. Now, 
however, swallowed up by increasing suburbs and enve- 
loped in the smoke of factories and foundries, the house 
has become decayed and dingy. 

Here 1 was bom on the 27th of April, 1820. Save a 
reference to my protests against things in general, such as 
are usually made by infants on first acquaintance with 
them, the earliest mention of me in the family oorrespond- 
ence occurs on June 1, in a passage concerning my baptism. 
To his brother Thomas, who had recently taken orders, my 
father writes 

** Toq ssr joQ hope the child hee been baptized at Church. He has not 
jet been baptized at aU. With regard to hia being baptized at Charoli, I 
object to the ajstem of €k>dfetheiii and QodmotherZf and to ^ sentiments 
inoolcated in the form, such as saying that the ohOd ie now fcgwieraie. Ao. 
In SQoh objeetioiBS haire originaied the delay. 11 by baptism Is meant 
any more than a detotfng of the child to Ood, I bl^t to the baptism of 
infants, as absnid. And anlsss a dsrgymaa ooold losl hlmssU satlsSsd in 
refraining from the fonn enoept that part * I baptize thee.’ As. I should not 
fSel at llbor^ to sn^loy oos as the ossaslon. . . . Howsrsr thsts is ono 
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alternative which remains with yon to approve ; that is for yon to perform 
the ceremony when yon visit us in September. The name we call him at 
present is Frederic, but we are undecided between that and Herbert.’* 

There are subsequent letters discussing choice of name; 
and on the back of one of them I find, in my father’s hand, 
various combinations which he tried. He was a man 
guided always by independent judgment rather than by 
custom; and one of the things he TnveTghed agaiSsTWar- 
the repetition of family names: holding, as he did quite 
rightly, that a name being used for the purpose of identifi- 
cation, it is foolish, for the sake of a sentimental fancy, to 
introduce confusion by repeating the Christian names of 
parents or other relatives. The final choice of the name 
Herbert was due to an occurrence of the preceding year. 
While still at college my uncle had sent, in a letter to my 
father, a copy of some verses by a recently-deceased young 
poet named Herbert Knowles.* My uncle^s admiration of 
them was, I believe, shared by my father ; and, as I learnt 
in after years, this led to the choice of the name Herbert 
for me. But my father's preference was, I suspect, in 
large measure due to the consideration that being uncom- 
mon (for though now not rare it was then very rare) it 
would be thoroughly distinctive. 

Of incidents in childhood my remembrances have assumed 
that secondary form which I suspect they mostly do in 
advanced life— I simply remember that I once remembered. 
There was a little sister Louisa, a year my junior, who 
died at two years old ; and playing with her in the garden 
left faint pictures which long survived,t There also survived 
for many years, recollections of getting lost in the town, into 
which 1 had wandered to find the house of some friends to 

* I never sew them anywhere in print, until I met with them in an 
anthology made by Emerson some lew years before hie death. 

t There followed five other ehildren, none of whom lived more than a 
week or ten days. It was one of my misfortunes to have no brothers, and a 
etui greater misfortune to have no sisters. 
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whom I was attached : the result being that the orier was 
sent round to find me. My most rivid childish recollection, 
however, worth mentioning because of its psychological 
interest, is that of certain results caused in me by being 
left alone for the first time. Everyone was out save 
the nurse, who had been left in charge of me ; and she 
presently seized the occasion to go out too, locking up the 
house and leaving me by myself. On one evening every 
week, which happened to be the evening in question, 
it was the custom to ring a peal on the bells of the chief 
church in Derby, All Saints^; and while I was suffering 
the agonies of this first experience of solitude, its bells 
were merrily going. The effect was to establish in me so 
strong an association, that all through the earlier part of 
my life, and even in adult years, I never heard these bells 
without a feeling of sadness coming over me. 

No. 12 Exeter Row (now No. 27 Exeter Street) remained 
our abode until I was four years old. Before turning to 
the subsequent part of my childhood, passed elsewhere, 
some parenthetic explanations are needed. 

Besides carrying on a school, which my father did for 
several years before his marriage and for some years after, 
he gave private lessons. When he was still a boy he 
taught the children of Sir R. Wilmot of Chaddesden 
near Derby; and he began later, and continued for 
many years, to teck^h more especially in two families in 
the town. The one was that of the leading physician. 
Dr. Fox, in which he commenced giving lessons at the age 
of 17, when but little older than his pupUs. Bach of these, 
naturally clever, had in adult life an element of distinction 
about him; and one of them, Charles, who became %n 
engineer, eventually acquired fame as the designer of the 
Great Exhibition building of 1851, and was knighted. The 
other family was that of the Mozleys, two membert of 
which were in after years well known— one of them JameSi 
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canon of Worcester and author of Eight LectureB on 
Miraeleiy and several other works; the other of them 
Thomas, named in the last chapter, author of various 
works; to whom should be added Miss Anne Mozlej^ 
also an author of some mark. And another pupil was 
Thomas Rymer Jones, long the Professor of Zoology at 
King’s College, London. 

Engaged as my father thus was in private teaching 
when not in his school, and having in addition the 
duties of honorary secretary to the Derby Philosophical 
Society, he eventually overworked himself. In his 
later Ufe, I have heard him express his astonishment on 
recollecting what he did when a young man. There was 
no pressing need for this undue application. AJready he 
had accumulated a good deal ; as was shown by the fact that 
he purchased thirteen small houses belonging to his father- 
in-law, and had still a considerable amount of spare capital 
remaining. But he was evidently over-anxious to fulfil his 
duties to those dependent on him; and the result was a 
break-down in health which, besides incapacitating him for 
discharge of these duties (wholly for a time and partially 
afterwards) made his days during a long period, compara- 
tively painful, and produced a mental state unfavourable to 
domestic life. His disorder, beginning with head-aches in 
1821 and getting gradually worse, with intervals of im- 
provement during his vacations, became at length very 
grave: a distressing complication of physical derange- 
ments, being joined with an extreme nervous irritability. 
Answering an invitation from his brother Thomas in 
December 1823, he says 

** I fear if I ihould be able to raaeh jonr panmnage, that 1 fhall tin yon 
with my petolanoe and irritability. I hare at timM aearoely any 
OTor my feelings— they earry me away before 1 am aware.'* 

I doubt not that had he retained good health, my 
early education would have been much better than it was ; 
for not only did his state of body and mind prevent him 
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From paying as xnncli attention to my intelleotual oolture as 
he doubtless wished^ but irritability and depression oheoked 
that geniality of bebavionr which fosters the affections and 
brings out in children the higher traits of nature. There 
are many whose lives would have been happier, had their 
parents been more careful about themselves and less anxious 
to provide for others. 

So profoundly was my father’s health finally undermined 
that he was compelled to give up teaching. He took a house 
at New Radford near Nottingham, on what was then known 
as the Forest Side — ^a suburb adjacent to a tract of wild 
land. Here 1 spent the remaining part of my childhood. 

I have still vivid recollections of the delight of rambling 
among the gorse bushes, which at that early age towered 
above my head. There was a certain charm of adventure 
in exploring the narrow turf-covered tracks running hither 
and tether into all their nooks, and now and then coming 
out in unexpected places, or being stopped by a deep 
sandy chasm made by carts going to the sand-pits. Then 
there were the blue-bells to be picked from among the 
prickly branches, which were here and there flecked with 
fragments of wool left by passing sheep. In adult life it 
requires an effort to recall even faintly that more imposing 
aspect which the world has to children, caused by the relative 
largeness of objects and the greater proximity of the eyes to 
things on the ground. 

My father allowed me to pass the greater part of this 
period without- the ordinary lesson-learning. I believe he 
thought that I was not constitutionally strong. My mother 
had been delicate as a child ; and possibly joining that fact 
with direct indications, he concluded that I ought not to be 
subject to school-discipline at an early age : his own break- 
down in health from overwork, doubtless tending to increase 
his caution. I probably had then, as ever afterward^ a 
repugnance torote-lsaming; which accounts, I behevs, for 
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mucli which he ascribes to other causes. Among his papers 
are some memoranda, made, however, late in life, written not 
very legibly or coherently, concerning these early days. 
Here are some extracts ; — 

** One day when a very little child, I noticed as he was sitting quietly by the 
fire side, a sudden titter. On saying Herbert what are yon laughing at, he 
said * 1 was thinking how it would have been il there had been nothing 
besides myself.’* 

I do not know that there was anything special in this; 
for intelligent children soon begin to puzzle themselves and 
their seniors by ontological questions. The following extract 
I give only because it indicates my father’s general ideas of 
early education. 

** In teaching him his letters, which I began to do when about 4 years old by 
beginning with the capitals and cutting them out in paper for him, although 
he learned a certain number of them with ease, perceiving he did not ask to 
learn any more, nor even to renew his knowledge of those he had learned, I 
ceased to invite him." 

Of course it resulted that I was very much behind most 
children. An unpleasant proof still survives in my memory. 
A daughter of a friend of my father, considerably my 
junior, who had learned to read, was held up to me reproach* 
ingly as an example. 

My father’s compulsory abandonment of teaching and 
migration to Nottingham, were simultaneous with his 
entrance into the lace-manufacture. The production of 
lace by machinery was at that time a novelty. Great 
profits were being made, and a mania resulted. 1 perceive 
by letters that, along with two of his broiJiers, he had, 
before leaving Derby, bought lace-machines ; and as 
Nottingham was the seat of the new industry, this enter- 
prise was probably influential in determining his removal 
to Forest Side, which was, however, recommended for its 
salubrity. Like many others who were tempted to invest 
capital in the business, my father did not duly recognise 
the general economic principle, that the rush of many 
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persons into a liiglily-profitable occupation, invariablj 
brings about a reaction— a depression equivalent to the 
previous exaltation, and a consequent loss to the sanguine. 
The reaction set in soon after he joined in the 
manufacture. The production of lace became excessive; 
the profits fell very greatly; and he eventually lost a 
considerable sum. 

Having during three years* residence at Forest Bide 
partially recovered his health, and being obliged by this 
depressed condition of the lace-manufacture to change his 
course, my father recommenced teaching at Derby : going 
for a time backwards and forwards. His health did not 
permit him to resume his school ; and he had then, and 
always thereafter, to content himself with giving private 
lessons. By and bye, his engagements growing more 
numerous, he gave up the house at Forest Side and 
returned to Derby. This occurred when I was a little 
over seven years old. 
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The lionfle taken by my father on his return to Derby in 
1827 — the house in which he continued to live daring the 
rest of his life, and which remained nominally my home 
until my mother^s death in 1867, — was No. 8 Wilmot 
Street: re-numbered 17, and finally 31. At that time its 
neighbourhood differed widely from that now existing. 
It was one of a newly-built row, forming but a fragment 
of one side of Wilmot Street. Opposite was a large 
unoccupied space over which the town was seen; and 
behind stretched fields, instead of the streets and detached 
villas which now cover the surface. Not only the imme- 
diate surroundings are transformed, but also the region 
further away, where my boyish excursions were made, has 
had its rural beauty changed into the ugliness of a 
manufacturing suburb. Places where I gathered flowers 
and gazed with interest at the catkins of the hazel, have 
now become places covered with iron-works, where steam 
hammers make their perpetual thuds, and through which 
railway-sidings everywhere ramify. Quiet lanes hiLirhich, 
during early boyhood, I went with a <x>mpanion 
catch minnows with a hand-net in a dear litm- stieSH 
running by the hedge, have been transformed into straight' 
roads between land-allotments, with scattered houses built 
by artizans. And where I picked blackberries, &ctories 
now stand. 

My life as a boy continued for some time to be compara- 
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tiyelj nnresirained : Bohool-drill being almost nominal^ and 
no very effectual control being exercised over me in other 
respects. My father, I suspect, still thought that my 
health would not bear much intellectual strain; and 
refrained from pressing me. There was a garden of some 
siae behind the house containing fruit trees, and permitting 
a certain amount of floriculture; and my father rented an 
additional piece of land close by as a vegetable-garden. 
Not unfrequently I had to join in gardening — ^moro 
frequently, indeed, than I liked. Often when I ought to 
have been busy at some task which my father had set me, 1 
was otherwise occupied — throwing stones at the birds that 
settled on the walls and hedges ; observing the bees on the 
kidney-bean-flowers, piercing the base of each corolla to 
reach the honey; or, at a disused pump-trough containing 
stagnant water, watching the larvas of the gnats as theyVame 
wriggling to the surface, putting out their tails to breads, 
and then descending. Most children are instinctiv^ 
naturalists, and were they encouraged would readily pass 
from careless observations to careful and deliberate ones. 
My father was wise in such matters ; and I was not simply 
allowed but encouraged to enter on natural history. 

The majority of my activities, however, were those of the 
ordinary school-boy, who, on Saturday afternoons and the 
like occasions of leisure, is commonly given to country 
rambles and the search for hedge-side treasures. During 
my early years the neighbouring regions of Osmaston and 
Normanton, were explored by me in all their details : every 
hedge becoming known in the course of expeditions, now 
spring seeking birds’ nests, now gathering violets 
P^dog^roaes, and later in the year collecting sometimee 
mushrooms, sometimes blackberries, sometimes hips' and 
haws, crab-apples, and other wild products. Bejoad the 
pleasurable exercise and the gratification to my love <d 
adventure, there was gained during these excursions mndh 
miscellaiieons knowledge of thing% and the perceptions 
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were beneficially disciplined. Of all tbe occupations. 
However, to wbich holidays were devoted, 1 delighted most 
in fishing. There was the river Derwent, at that time not 
the black, dirty stream it is now, but tolerably clear and 
containing a fair supply of various fish ; and there were 
the canals, which on the whole served better for boys' 
fishing. Many happy half-days, and, during the mid- 
summer holidays, many whole days, were spent on fheir 
banks. Along with such exercise of skill as fishing ilself 
implies, there came the exeroise of skill in making fishing 
tackle; for I was not so amply furnished with pocket- 
money that I could buy all the appliances I required. I 
was, I suspect, led by my father in that case as in other 
cases, to use my own powers of manipulation for satisfying 
my needs. I made my own floats, and also hair-tackles," 
as they were locally called — each some six feet of the line 
next the hook, made of single horse-hair instead of silk-worm 
gut. 1 remember I was cautious and systematic enough to 
use a test weight before trusting any one of them. 

A friendship formed by my father conduced greatly to 
gratification of this love of fishing, as well as to other 
gratifications. In the retired village of Ingleby, about 
seven miles from Derby, had lived, in a preceding 
generation, a wealthy farmer named Ordish, whose sons 
had, during their early days, notwithstanding the gpreat 
difiiculties which at that time stood in the way, acquired a 
little scientific knowledge— a family of youths who, after 
their day's work on the farm, would walk over to Derby to 
a lecture (then a rare thing) and walk back again. The 
eldest of these sons, Edward, wte at the time I refer to, the 
tenant of the paternal farm. He was full of ingenuities : 
having introduced modified forms of &rming tools, all 
scientific in their conception; and among other original 
devices had a string from his bed-side to the house-clock, 
by pulling which he made the dock repeat the last hour 
struck. The incident which made him known to n^ father. 
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was that he had in some way preserved the amnion 
of a calf in a state of tolerable completeness, and 
after having, I suppose, united the edges of the ruptured 
part, had inflated it with hydrogen : the result being that 
it was capable of carrying up a penknife. He brought 
over this novel balloon to exhibit to the members of the 
Derby Philosophical Society. When my father was taken 
ill, Mr. Ordish invited him to stay at Ingloby ; and this led 
to frequent intercourse. Immense pleasures were brought 
to me by parts of my midsummer and Christmas holidays 
spent there. To a town-bred boy a farm-house and its 
surroundings afford intense enjoyment by presenting many 
novelties of kinds appealing to his various tastes : — animals, 
gardens, orchards, implements, hay-making. Much gratifi- 
cation, too, was yielded to my love for natural beauty. Some 
wooded precipitous ground a quarter of a mile away, called 
GilPs Hill, and a romantic place further off called Anchor- 
church, reputed to be an ancient hermitage cut out of the 
rock, impressed me much. And then there were the quiet 
picturesque groves of Knowle Hills, which are ever brought 
back to me by the note of a certain bird which I heard there 
for the first time. But above all there was the adjacent 
river. Ingleby is on the banks of the Trent; and between 
the water and Mr. Ordish’s orchard was scarcely a stone’s 
throw. ' There during my visits, was afforded the delight of 
unlimited fishing. This I pursued with ardour during the 
long summer days. In a letter my mother referring to 
the enthusiasm I displayed says: — understand he was 
up by four o’clock in the morning;” and I did not cease in 
the evening till 1 could no longer see. 

When I was something like nine or ten years old, the 
love of this sport led very nearly to loss of life. I fell into 
deep water in the Derwent and was close upon drowning. 
It is a curious fact that whereas dreams are, while in 
progress, regarded as real, the reality was in this ease 
taken for a dream. During the first part of my immersioa 
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I thonglit to mjself— Oh^ it is all a dream I and only 
after coming to the surface once or twice discovered that 
I was actually in the water. A youth of some sixteen 
or seventeen plunged in and rescued me. His name 
was George Holme. He was at that time a mill-manager 
As may be inferred from the fact that he was the one out 
of a considerable number of spectators who risked himself 
to save me^ he was of superior nature morally; and he 
turned out in after life to be also a man of much faculty. 
Gradually rising he became a wealthy manufacturer ; and 
was led^ by the development of his business^ to establish 
trade-connexions in various parts of the world— one being 
pushed even into Central Asia. When sixty he became mayor 
of Derby and magistrate. He had in a high degree that 
which another friend of mine describes as the business 
instinct^ — an instinct which experience tells him is quite 
special^ and may or may not accompany other superiorities. 

Of out-door activities there was one, indirectly referred 
to already, which partook of an intellectual character — I 
mean the pursuit of entomology. Incidentally, and without 
any form of teaching, my father led me into this. A 
considerable number of the more conspicuous lepidop- 
tera, common around Derby, I reared from their caterpillar 
stages to their final transformations. Hence arose a great 
and continual gratification. Saturday afternoons and other 
times were spent in exploring banks, hedges, and trees, 
in search of larvm; and I made in course of time a 
considerable collection of moths, butterflies, dragon-flies, 
beetles. So enthusiastic was I that at one time I sallied 
out at six o’clock in the morning in pursuit of these 
natural history treasures. My father encouraged me to 
make drawings of the insects I caught or reared: there 
being, under these circumstances, an extra incentive arising 
from the fact that the objects represented were of my own 
acquisition. In some cases I added descriptions of them. 
There still exists among the early product preserved hj 
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mj father, a cnriooB example. Haring made a drawing 
on a small piece of paper, leaving no space for writix^, 
I have, I see, stitched to it another piece with an account 
of what seemed to me a remarkable anomaly — ^namely 
that a moth coming ont of a chrysalis I had kept, had 
no wings : the fact being, I suppose, that it was a female 
natnraUy wingless or with mdimentary wings. Butter- 
flies are very good objects for first drawing lessons ; since 
they present little more than colours on a fiat surface, 
and thus differ comparatively little from copies. Moreover 
the process of making outlines is brief in comparison with 
the process of colouring, which is the part most delightful 
to children. 

Initiated thus naturally, I practised drawing all 
through boyhood to a greater or less extent : working 
energetically for a time; then tiring and abandoning 
it; then after an interval discovering on resuming it 
how much better I drew than before: one of those 
effects of the normal spontaneous development of the 
nervous system in progressing towards its adult structure, 
which is too much ignored in interpreting psychological 
phenomena. I may add that my father disapproved wholly 
of drawing from copies; and such things as were not 
drawn by me from fancy were drawn from nature. After 
a time, when my skill had snflicicntly increased, I com- 
menced making sketches out of doors. There was in the 
house a sketching-apparatus in the shape of a walkings 
stick camp-stool, on which a board could be mounted ; 
and this I was allowed to use. I remember how proudly 
I sallied ont with it to make my first sketch. At the same 
time, hidf as amusement half as culture, I was induced to 
make models. One I jremember was of a castellated min 
formed of bits of cork glued together and sanded over; 
and another was a small chair. These occupations, how- 
ever, were not pursued with much perseverance. 

Turning to more purely intellectual amusements, I may 
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here name the fact that I was in boyhood extremely prone 
to castle-building — a habit which continued throughout 
youth and into mature life : finally passing, I suppose, into 
the dwelling on schemes more or less practicable. In early 
days the habit was such that on going to bed, it was a 
source of satisfaction to me to think I should be able to lie 
for a length of time and dwell on the fancies which at the 
time occupied me; and frequently next morning, on awaking^ 
I was vexed with myself because I had gone to sleep before 
I had revelled in my imaginations as much as I had intended. 
Often these dreams, becoming literally day-dreams, quite 
filled my consciousness when walking. Even in the streets 
my state of abstraction was such that I occasionally talked 
aloud as 1 went along : a fact of which I was from time to 
time made aware by people who turned to look at me. 
But the strangest instance exhibiting such absorption was 
this. 1 had been sent into the town on some commission; 
got as usual into a train of imaginary adventures ; walked 
through the main streets and suburbs into the country on 
the other side of the town ; eventually came to myself and 
remembered what I had been sent out for; turned round 
and walked back through the town; and arrived at the 
door of our house before again coming to myself and again 
recalling my errand. I believe it is a general belief that 
castle-building is detrimental ; but I am by no means sure 
that this is so. In moderation I regard it as beneficial. It 
is a play of the constructive imagination, and without con- 
structive imagination there can be no high achievement. 
I believe that the love I then had for it arose from the 
spontaneous activity of powers which in future life became 
instrumental to higher things. And here let me remark 
in passing on an accompanying trait. The tendency to 
absorption above illustratedi was, I suspect, a part cause of 
a peculiarity with which my father often reproached me in 
the words — As usual, Herbert, thinking only of one thing 
at a time.” This liability to become so engrossed in one 
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sabject^ or aspect of a subject^ as to quite forget others^ 
led in after-life to sundry disasters. 

Along with this passion for castle-building may naturally 
be named the reading of fiction. As^lread^^ 
eariy^fwcedj^ lessons ^ and tSeresu^ of this absence 
of pressure w as ffiSHdid not read tolerably until I was 
over seven y^ars old. The first book which prompted me 
to read^6rmy own accord was Sandford and Merton. Once 
having got over the difficulties I believe I went on with 
considerable zest^ and needed ho further stimulus. There 
were restrictions in certain directions ; for my father did 
not approve of fiction. His ascetic bringing up had, I think, 
warped his judgment in this respect; and I knew nothing 
in early days of those stories with which children com- 
monly become familiar. Besides looking coldly on works 
of imagination in general (not however on poetry) he was 
critical regarding the moral implications of children’s 
stories : disapproving of the tacit teaching contained in 
many of them. I was allowed few nursery books, and 
those only when he had been through them and effectually 
erased those parts the tendency of which he did not 
approve. Later, when the taste for novels arose, I had to 
gratify it by stealth. My mother was even more averse 
than he was to literature of thijs kind ; and though novel- 
reading was not positively forbidden, there were impedi- 
ments in the way of it. But having once experienced its 
pleasures, my appetite for it became great; and there 
was a time when such occasional pence as I could spare 
went to a circulating library stocked with old romances, 
such as The Castle of Otranto, the stories of Mrs. 
Badcliffe, and the like. These were read in secret, some- 
times with a companion. Presently I began to read in 
bed; and in summer often went on till the birds were 
singing in the morning. After a time this transgression 
was discovered, and my mother adopted the precaution of 
coming to my room to see whether the candle was out. 
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Bat I was not thus to be balked of my midnight gratificatioii« 
and soon out-manoeuvred her. Close to my bed-side was 
a fixed corner cupboard ; and habiinally, when I heard her 
step on the stairs^ I leaped out of bed, put the candle still 
burning into this cupboard, got into bed again and pre- 
tended to be asleep, until she, thinking all was as it shotild 
be, retired. Whereupon I brought out the candle and 
resumed my reading. There still, I suppose, exist, or at 
least there did exist up to 1867, a number of black marks 
made on the under side of one of the shelves of this cup- 
board by candle fiames daring these intervals. This must 
have been when I was about eleven or twelve. 

From this account of my surroundings and amusements 
in boyhood, and this delineation of certain implied traits, 
I may pass to what has to be said more specifically 
concerning my nature at that time — physical, moral, and 
intellectual. 

As I had not been injudiciously pressed or considerably 
taxed during childhood and afterwards, my health was, or 
had become, quite satisfactory. I can recall nothing more 
than a few days’ illness from one of the disorders of child- 
hood ; and on the whole my vigour, though not great,* was 
considerable. There seemed to be then, and continued 
thereafter, a constitution distinguished rather by good 
balance than by great vital activity. No spontaneous 
overflow of energy was exhibited — ^no high pressure of 
steam; and hence a certain reluctance to exertion in the 
absence of a strong motive. Nevertheless there was a 
large marg^ of latent power^^ good deal of bottom’^ as 
the sporting people call it. In feats of strength I do not 
remember any superiority except in running. I was more 
fleet than any of my school-fellows. This may have been asso- 
ciated with an unusual length of limb, by which in boyhood 
I was characterised. It seems not improbable that this 
physical trait had something to do with the performance of 
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a great feat in waling daring later boyhood, wbioK wiU be 
narrated presently. 

Respecting those emotional oharacteristios directly 
associated with the physical, I may note that on the whole 
I was decidedly peaceful. This may have been in part 
due to the trait which 1 inherited from my father — a g^at 
intolerance of painful feelings, either physical or moral. 
Natures differ much in respect to endurance, as we see on 
comparing savage and civUieed. The callousness shown 
by some of the uncivilized astonishes travellers who witness 
it; and obviously the degree of sensitiveness makes a 
difference in the degree of readiness with which pain is 
borne or with which pain is risked. It may have been 
that as a boy my peaceableness was in part due to a 
reluctance to enter into combats which entailed evil of 
this kind. This was not a uniform trait however. When 
suiBBiciently aroused by anger, no considerations of pain or 
danger or anything else restrained me. 

Perhaps the most marked moral trait, and that which 
ran through a variety of manifestations in boyhood and 
afterwards, was the disregard of authority. Of course one 
consequence was chronic disobedience. This was a cause 
of grief to my mother and of reprobation by my father; 
and as, ordinarily, it did not bring on me such consequences 
as follow in most cases, it continued notwithstanding 
perpetual scoldings. The mental nature thus displayed 
was, I see, commented upon by my father. He says of 
me in the memoranda which he made late in life : — As 
a bey his aversion to any conduct that to him seemed to^ 
partake of tyranny was excessive.'^ A concomitant of 
this trait 'was, that while greatly averse to anything 
like subordination to bigger boys, I was averse to exercis- 
ing power over smaller boys : my tendency to assert my 
own freedom going along with sympathy for a like freedom 
in others. And tho result was that while I avoided all 
oompanionship which subjected me to bullying, I was a 
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favourite with those who either could not, or did not, 
bully. ISbough occasionally, but not frequently, made 
angry in the course of boyish sports, my anger was never 
persistent. This trait was once oddly exemplified. Having 
beeh'^raged by a companion considerably my inferior in 
strength, who ciJled names after me, 1 threatened him with 
vengeance when I should succeed in catching him. After 
an interval the time came when he was in my power. I 
then found myself not angry enough to wreak the threatened 
vengeance; and I actually felt vexed because I had lost the 
desire to thrash him. 

It must not be inferred from statements made above about 
my fondness for fishing, that I tended towards cruelty. 
As compared with most boys I was kind to animals — ^never 
teased domestic creatures and could not bear to see them 
teased. And although I was given to the boyish practice 
of throwing stones at birds under the promptings of that 
love of sport in which triumph of skill constitutes the 
chief pleasure, yet in all cases where there was a manifest 
infiiction of pain without the element of skill, I not only 
refrained, but protested against the doings of my com- 
panions : always opposing the gratuitous injury of creatures 
around, as in the torturing of insects for purposes of 
amusement. Once a companion took me to see an ox 
killed; but when, having watched the preparations, I 
perceived the catastrophe approaching, I fled. Though I 
had not much compunction in killing a fish I had caught, 
witnessing the death of a large animal was too much for me. 
It is curious to what an extent the presence of that emotional 
gratification accompanying successful achievement, shuts 
out the sympathies for creatures which may be hurt or 
slain in the process. Very often one is riiown that those 
who are in all other relatioxxs kind-hearted, nevertheless 
sacrifice animals in the course of their amusements with 
little compunction. In my own case ^mpathj did, in 
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later yean, pnt a check on my love of fishing; and oaosed 
desistance for a long period. 

Concerning intellectoal traits as displayed at this ag^, 
I may remark that then, as always, my memory was 
rather below par than above, in respect both of qniokness 
and permanence. I have frequently heard goodness of 
memory ascribed to me; bnt my memory ooold never 
have been good, save in respect to certain classes of things. 
Of all the novels 1 read in boyhood and youth, the greater 
part have been absolutely forgotten; and of the rest there 
are but tho faintest traces. It has often excited my wonder 
to hear others recall the incidents and personages of stories 
they read in early life; and 1 have been astonished at 
the readiness with which they could quote passages from 
this or that book or poem. A related fact is that 
throughout boyhood, as in after life, I could not bear 
prolonged reading. Probably there then existed as there 
existed later, an early-reached limit to the receptivity. 
It was as though my intellectual digestive system was 
comparatively small, and would not take in heavy meals. 
Possibly also the tendency then, as afterwards, towards 
independent thought, was relatively so dominant that I 
soon became impatient of the process of taking in the 
ideas set before me. Novels and books of travel being 
excepted, I never read continuously for more than an hour 
or two. While, however, averse to lesson-learning and the 
acquisition of knowledge after the ordinary routine methods, 
I was not slow in misoellaneons acquisition. General 
information^was picked up by me with considerable facility. 

Passing now from this brief outline of my character, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, as exhibited between the 
ages of seven and thirteen, let me say something about the 
kind of treatment to which I was subjected. 

That disobedience which I have described as being 
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fr equen t^ naturallj led to a state of chroiuo utagonisnL 
M7 misdemeanours ‘did not bring direct punishments^ but 
commonly brought only reproofs. Hence I was, I suppose, 
often encouraged to transgress by the expectation of either 
escaping altogether, or suffering no greater evil than hard 
words. My father, unfortunately, while disapproving of 
corporal punishment, did not adequately use a higher kind 
of discipline. But for his feeble health and lack of energy 
after he had fulfilled his daily engagements, the state of 
things might have been very different. As it happened, I 
was neither forced into conformity nor led into it by moral 
means. Continual reprobation for disobedience estab- 
lished a certain kind of alienation; or at least absence of 
attachment. Not that there was originally a lack of filial 
feeling; for I see by a letter of my mother that in 
early childhood I had a great fondness for my father. But 
I suspect the irritability and impatience caused by the 
ill-health which over-application had brought on him, 
tended to prevent the strengthening of those influences 
which should have served in place of coercive treatment, 
and would, I doubt not, have done so. I may add here, aa 
being significant of my father’s nature, that frequently 
in his expostulations he set before me the ambition 
to become a useful member of society.” This ambition 
was not much like the ambitions ordinarily set before boys. 
The desire to be beneficial to others was predominant with 
my father ; and he wished to make me also recognize such 
a desire as a ruling one. However, as might have been 
expected, admonitions setting forth achievement qf_pub^ 
welfare as a chief aim in life, fell upon inattentive ears : 
my agOemg^stt^ .t£at I could not then appreciate the 
nobility of it. 

I have named the fact that my fother’s family, as well as 
my mother’s, were Wealeyans ; and diiring my childhood 
both parents belonged to the body. It would appear^ 
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howerer, from the remarka made by Mr. Mosley in his 
BemvnweeneM, that eren in those days my father betrayed 
an incipient alienation from it. The Wesleyan ohuroh 
discipline was repugnant to a nature such as his ; and in 
the oonne of my boyhood his repugnance became manifest. 
I believe that the immediate cause of his final secession, 
was his frequent contact with the methodist ministers on 
the occasions of the meetings of the methodist book>com> 
mittee, — a committee which managed the methodist library. 
Occasionally he tried to g^t ordered into their library books 
which he regarded as really instructive — books of science 
and others of secular kinds. The aim of the ministers 
was to increase the number of books of the religious class; 
and especially those concerning their own sect — ^lives of 
preachers and the like. Further, he found that in their 
priestly capacity they exercised a kind of direction over 
other members of the committee who belonged to their 
congregations. This he resented more and more. Mean* 
while, partly perhaps as an effect of his resentment, he had 
been inquiring into the system of the Society of Friends : 
the absence of any priesthood among them being, 1 suspect, 
the prompting motive. The result was that he fell into 
the habit of going every Sunday morning to the Quakers' 
meeting house. Not that he ever adopted any of their 
peculiarities, nor, so far as I know, any of their special 
views; but the system was congruous to his nature in 
respect of its complete individuaUsm and absence of eccle* 
siastical government. He went there simply for an hour’s 
quiet reflexion. This change had a curious result. Not 
wishing to assnme that absolute power over me which 
should ignore my mother’s claim, there resulted a compro* 
mise; so that from about ten years of age to thirteen I 
habituaDy on Sunday morning went with him to the 
Friends’ Meeting House and in the evening with my 
mother to the Methodist CbapeL I do not know that »aj 
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marked effect on me followed ; farther^ perhaps^ than that 
the alternation tended tp enlarge my views by presenting 
me with differences of opinion and usage. 

It remains to give an account of the intellectual culture 1 
received during boyhood. My father being unable personally 
to conduct my education^ I was sent to a day-school — ^the 
first selected being that of Mr. Mather. He was a very 
ordinary mechanical kind of teacher^ who had no power of 
interesting his pupils in what they were taught. In 
repeating lessons I was habitually inefficient. Without 
saying that I never said a lesson correctly, I may say 
with certainty that if ever I did, it was very rarely. 
In ordinary cases punishment would have followed the 
degree of carelessness displayed by me; but I think 
punishment must have been interdicted by my father; 
both because he disapproved of it in itself and also because 
he did not wish that I should be over-taxed. Among his 
memoranda occurs the remark He was exceedingly 
unwilling to learn the Latin grammar, and with some 
trouble we found the objection to consist in its want 
of system.^^ This may have been in some measure true; 
but I think the fact was due in larger measure to my 
general aversion to rote-leaming, and also in some degree 
to my vague dislike of the dogmatic form. The mere 
authoritative statement that so-and-so ^'s so-and-so, made 
without evidence or intelligible reason, seems to have been 
from the outset constitutionally repugnant to me. 

When ten, that is in 1830, 1 ceased to go to the school 
above named, because teaching was resumed by my uncle 
William.* He had inherited my grandfather’s school ; and 
carried it on for some years until his health broke down. 

^IfheremambmihsImjIfithtr’sBsiMWMWittlsaQtoistSpttnptr, flit 
reader will be poisled bj thefaot thstl had an nseli named William Spennar. 
What faacj had led to the repatitioa ol ths earns William, 1 do sol haew. 
Uj tathsr was inTariahlj called 000110. 
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After Ids recoyery it was rerired; and I was one of 
a select number of pupils. His teachings ^ oonse* 

quence of bis own superiority and partly I think in oonse* 
quence of my father’s suggestions^ was relatiyely good^ and 
led to some progress. Among other unusual exercises for 
boys in a school, drawing from objects was one : the chairs 
and tables around, and other such things, being utilised. 
We were also led by direct methods to conceptions of the 
mechanical powers. From time to time we tried experi* 
ments with pulleys and leyers, and so gained by practice an 
acquaintance with their properties. At the same time 
general notions were giyen of the causes of these proper- 
ties. I still recall one of the propositions frequently 
repeated by my uncle William on these occasions — "What 
is gained in power is lost in time.” In all matters appeal- 
ing to reason I was tolerably quick; and as I learnt in 
later days from one of my school-companions, though I 
had not been aware of the fact, was regarded as the leader 
of the school in such matters. 

There was, I think, in this education comparatiyely Ijttle 
lesson-learning; and, as a consequence, I was not in 
continual disgprace. A certain amount of the Greek Testa- 
ment was gone through by us after the natural manner : 
there being no preliminary discipline in grammar. One 
of the methods of teaching adopted by my uncle, I suspect 
at my father’s suggestion, was that of requiring us to make 
maps from memory — at that time, I fancy, a very excep- 
tional method; and in this I acquired unusual skill. I 
had in early days a somewhat remarkable perception 
of locality and the relations of position generally, which 
in later life disappeared. It was then so great that I look 
with astonishment at some of these maps thus drawn. 

My miscellaneous intellectual training apart from school 
discipline was favourable. I was a frequent listener to 
discussions. My uncles or others who came to our house 
always got into oonyersations with my &ther of more or 

C 
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less instructive kinds ; now on politics^ now on religion, now 
on scientific matters^ now on questions of right and wrong* 
Good opportunities occurred of obtaining familiarity with 
certain orders of scientific truths. My father had an eleo* 
trical machine and an air-pump; and from time to time 
classes of his pupils came to see pneumatic and electrio 
phenomena. I had frequently to make preparations for 
the experiments and aid in performance of them. The 
result was that being on many occasions witness to the 
facts, and hearing the explanations given, I early gained 
some knowledge of physics. Incidentally, too, I was led 
into chemistry. One of my duties in preparing for these 
lectures, was that of making hydrogen to fill an electrical 
pistol. The required process had its sequence ; for from 
the solution of sulphate of iron formed in the act of obtain- 
ing hydrogen from iron filings, I was in the habit of pro- 
ducing afterwards the crystals of that salt. These by their 
beauty were attractive ; and I sometimes repeated the ex- 
periment from mere love of seeing the result. This led the 
way to crystallizations of other salts, and eventually to 
other chemical experiments. Much damage was done by 
letting fall drops of acid upon my clothes; and occa- 
sionally the furniture was somewhat the worse in conse- 
quence of my awkwardness. But, as my father well know, 
these were small evils compared with the value of the 
knowledge gathered and the facility of manipulation 
acquired; and he would not have my doings interdicted. 
Little by little I became much interested in chemistry at 
large, and read with interest a small book by an itinerant 
lecturer named Murray, who at that time occasionally came 
to Derby — a very incompetent man, but one who served to 
make familiar the simpler truths.* 

* I Btj he WM iaooxnpetent; being lad to saj so fMtftly bj an anaodote my 
father told raspaeting him. On ona occasion, whan lactnring balora the 
Philosophical Sooialj of Darbj, .ha aahibitad the propertias of the than* 
raoantly^diseoTarad chloride of nitrogen, or, as it was called, the ** detonating 
oO of M. Dttlong.'* After aipatiating vym ita tscriSe fbrea, ha waa about te 
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Naturally along with thia kind of general discipline, and 
along with the tendency to independent thinking, there 
came considerable aptitude for interpreting things. This 
1 am led to remark because on one occasion my father put 
to me some question concerning the cause of an occurrence 
named ; and when, after a pause, I gave him my explana- 
tion, his reply was — Yes, people who knew nothing about 
it would think that clever; but it is not true/' The 
power thus exemplified of forming a probable hypothesis 
from the ensemble of the evidence, is of course a power 
which, with inadequate evidence, leads to erroneous conclu- 
sions ; but it is the same power which, with adequate 
evidence, leads to correct conclusions. 

Along with the advantages of miscellaneous intellectual 
discipline, there were advantages derived from a miscel- 
laneous supply of literature. My father was honorary 
secretary to the. Derby Philosophical Society, — a society 
which had been founded by Dr. Darwin a generation before, 
and was in my father’s time fostered by William Strutt, the 
father of the late Lord Helper. It consisted of the most 
cultured men of the town, chiefly medical; and besides a 
library which it accumulated, mainly of scientific books, 
it took in a number of scientific periodicals. These were 
circulated among the score or so of members constituting 
the society. Beyond occasional works of popular kinds, 
such as books of travel, there came works of graver kinds; 
and there came habitually the Lancet, the British and Foreign 
Medical Review, and the Medico^Chirurgical Review i at 
that time two separate quarterly medical journals, both now 
dead. Being a member of the committee of the Methodist 
library; my father also received the sevend periodicals taken 
explode % drop pieced in s seacer upon s ehelf , when tome member d ihs 
sooietj inteipoeed with the eoggestion that iS its fores was eo great it might 
probably di^Mge the chair. To which Mr. Murray rejoined that there was 
no nich dan^, since it was a remarkable pecnliarity of the compoond that 
It expended iO Its force opwarde. Whereopcii he pro cee d ed with the 
experimeet and the explceloii blew the chair-bottom ooi 
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in by it — the A(henmum,^e Mechaniet^ Magazine, Chambered e 
Journal, and some others. These various periodicals were 
lying about the house from week to week, and were more 
or less utilized by me. The greater part of their contents 
I skipped, but read here and there on all kinds of topics,— 
mechanical, physical, medical, anatomical, and so forth. 
I had the use of the Philosophical Society's Library and 
the Methodist Library. Moreover there was founded in 
those days a literary institution after the type of that 
which Dr. Birkbeck had established — an institution which, 
besides furnishing lectures, formed a library. My father 
allowed me to subscribe ; and 1 had from it many books 
which I could not get elsewhere. Sundry of them were 
historical. How it happened that I had then an appetite 
for history I do not know. The epical interest is dominant 
in early stages, alike of the individual and of the race ; and 
I had then more liking for personal narratives and accounts 
of striking events, for details of battles and sieges, than 
afterwards remained with me. I read the whole of Rollings 
Ancient History ; and at the same time, or if not I cannot 
recollect when, I read Gibbon. None but the vaguest 
ideas of the contents of these books survive. 

Here let me sum up the results of my education thus 
far — that is, to the age of thirteen. 

I knew nothing worth mentioning of Latin or Greek : 
my acquaintance with Latin being limited to ability to 
repeat very imperfectly the declensions and a part only 
of the conjugations (for I never got all through them) ; and 
my acquaintance with Greek being such only as was 
acquired in the course of word for word translation, under 
my uncle William^s guidance, of the first few chapters of 
the Greek Testament. Moreover I was wholly uninstructed 
in English — ^using the name in its technical sense : not a 
word of English grammar had been learned by me, not a 
lesson in composition. 1 had merely the ordinary know* 
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ledge of aritlimetic ; and, bejond that, no knowledge of 
matbematics. Of English history nothing; of ancient 
history a little; of ancient literature in translation nothing; 
of biography nothing. Concerning things around, howerer, 
and their properties, I knew a good deal more than is 
known by most boys. My conceptions of physical principles 
and processes had considerable clearness; and I had a fair 
ac(}aaintance with sundry special phenomena in physios 
and chemistry. I had also acquired, both by personal 
observation and by reading, some knowledge of animal life, 
and especially of insect life ; but no knowledge of botany, 
either popular or systematic. By miscellaneous reading a 
little mechanical, medical, anatomical, and physiological 
information had been gained ; as also a good deal of infor- 
mation about the various parts of the world and their 
inhabitants. Such were the acquisitions which formed a 
set-off against the ignorance of those things commonly 
learned by boys. 

Something remains to be named, however. I refer to 
the benefit derived from an unusual mental discipline. 
My father^s method, as already intimated, was that of 
self-help carried out in al][ directions. Beyond such self- 
help as I have already exemplified, there was always a 
prompting to intellectual self-help. A constant questio n 
with him was, — wonder what is the cause of sp-and« 
so T^^Tlijpffipputting ^ me,— Can you tell 

th en^use'bO hisT^ AJways the tendency in himself, and 
the tending strengthened in me, was to regard everything 
as naturally caused; and I doubt not that while the 
notion of causation was thus rendered much more definite 
in me than in most of my age, there was established a 
habit of seeking for causes, as well as a tacit belief in the 
universality of causation. Along with this there went 
absence of all suggestion of the miraculous. I do not 
remember my father ever referring to anything as explic- 
able by supernatural agency. 1 presume from other 
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eyidence tKat lie must at tHat time liave atill accepted the 
current belief in miraclea ; but 1 never perceived any trace 
of it in his conversation. Certainly^ bis remarks about the 
surrounding world gave no sign of any other thought than 
that of uniform natural law. 

Let me add that there was on his part no appeal to 
authority as a reason for accepting a belief. That same 
independence of judgment which he had himself^ he tended^ 
alike intentionally and unintentionally, to foster in others ; 
and in me he did it very effectually, whether with purpose 
or not. Doubtless it existed innately; but his discipline 
strengthened it. 



CHAPTER VI. 


A JOURNEY AND A FLIGHT. 

1838. mi3. 

TowjlBDS the end of June 1833^ shortly after I was 13, 
my father and mother and I started from Derby to pay a 
visit to my uncle Thomas, at Hinton Charterhouse near 
Bath. I have no recollection of the first half-day’s journey 
to Birmingham, save a shadowy notion of passing through 
Lichfield; but the next day^s journey left vivid impres- 
sions. There is no day in my life concerning which I 
remember so much. 

First among my recollections comes that of the suburban 
villas as we left Birmingham, and the delusive belief raised 
in me that life passed in them must be very delightful. I 
recollect next our ascent of the Lickey hill, and getting 
off the coach to walk. Then came the picturesque old 
town of Bromsgrove, full of half-wooden houses, where 
it was market-day; and shortly afterwards DroitwicH, 
a somewhat similar town, distinguished, however, by its 
steaming salt works. Meanwhile the Malvern Hills had 
come into view, and were intensely interesting to me as 
being the firsi objects in the nature of mountains 1 had 
ever seen; for though bom in Derbyshire 1 had never 
been in its picturesque parts. Presently we arrived at 
Worcester, clean and cheerful, where for the first time 
I tasted cyder: Derbyshire not being a cyder-producing 
obun^. By and bye Tewkesbury was reached, with ite 
one long street into which I remember the coach taming 
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as we passed over the Avon bridge; and then afterwards 
Cheltenham^ so bright and elegant compared with such 
towns as I had seen. The coach-dinner was there, and 
we had time to look round. Now came the ascent of the 
Cotswolds ; and I recall my father’s comments on the local 
pronunciation, as the horses walked up the Leckhampton 
Hill. Presently passing through Pains wick we reached the 
vale of Stroud, charmingly picturesque, and enchanting me 
by its entire novelty of character. After that, re-ascending 
the high table-lands, we came to Petty-france, followed by 
the long bare road to Cold Ashton ; whence we descended 
into Bath, reaching it about 8 in the evening. In these 
days when I hate travelling, and always choose the train 
which carries me with greatest speed and fewest stoppages, 
it is strange to look back on that evening and remember 
that when we got down from the coach I was $o sorry the 
journey had come to an end. Twelve hours perpetual 
seeing had not satiated me. I was ready for any amount 
more ; and, indeed, I had a little more, for as we drove to 
Hinton in the twilight, I was constantly leaning over the 
carriage side and peering down through the deepening 
shadows into the valleys about Coomb Down, 

My first day at Hinton was one of great delight, derived 
from all the novelties around me— especially the new insect 
life, A ramble in the neighbouring fields on the bright 
summer morning, has left an indelible impression caused 
by the numbers of unfamiliar flowers, butterflies, and 
moths. Blue butterflies, of which at home in all my 
rambles I had seen but one, were abundant; and there 
were numbers of Burnet moths, which were previously 
unknown to me. Subsequent days with wider excursions 
brought like pleasures. Not long after our arrival, I 
discovered a nest of caterpillars of the peacock-butterfly, 
I had never seen any before, though I knew them perfectly 
from drawings; and I carried them back in great glee, 1 
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was allowed by my uncle, at my father’s instigation, to 
make preparations for rearing them ; and I had already 
had so much experience that this was an easy and suo- 
cessful process. 

A few days brought a revelation which disagreeably 
astonished me. I had supposed I was about to spend a 
month’s midsummer holidays; but I was taken by my 
uncle one morning and set down to the first proposition 
in Euclid. Having no love of school or of books, this 
caused in me great disgust. However there was * no 
remedy, and I took to the work tolerably well : my faculty 
lying more in that direction than in the directions of most 
subjects I had dealt with previously. This was signi- 
ficantly shown before the end of a fortnight ; when I had 
reached, perhaps, the middle of the first book. Having 
repeated a demonstration after the prescribed manner up 
to a certain point, I diverged from it ; and when my uncle 
interrupted me, telling mo I was wrong, I asked him to 
wait a moment, and then finished the demonstration in my 
own way ; the substituted reasoning being recognized by 
him as valid. Nothing further was at that time required of 
me ; unless, indeed, I name reading. My uncle condemned 
my reading as bad in manner (and he was quite right, for 
I had then, as ever after, a tendency to hurry, leading to 
indistinctness of articulation), but he remarked upon my 
extensive acquaintance with words. This was soniewbat 
strange, considering that I had had no reading lessons. 
Learning to read, as I have before pointed out, very late, 
I afterwards gained my knowledge of words by reading all 
kinds of books, and hearing the conversations around me. 

After some four weeks, during which my daily lessons 
were occasionally interrupted by excursions made on behalf 
of my father and mother as visitors, there came the time 
for return. Then occarred a revelation still more startling 
than the first. I found that 1 was tQr remain at Hinton. 
It seems that the arrangement had been made some two 
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months before. In the family correspondence there is a 
letter from my uncle to my father^ which consults him 
respecting the desirableness of having at Hinton, his littia 
nephew Henry. The proposal was prompted by sympathy 
with his brother Henry, the boy's father; who through 
losses, chiefly in lace-manufacture, had fallen into straight- 
ened circumstances. This letter brought from my father, 
or rather from my mother with his approval, a letter con- 
taining a counter-proposal; namely that he, my father, 
should take charge of Henry and educate him, while I 
should bo taken charge of and educated by my uncle' 
Thomas. This, as shown by a letter of May 13, brought 
from Hinton a cordial assent, as being an arrangement 
Which my aunt and uncle much preferred. 

^ On finding that I was not to return home, my dismay was 
great i but there was nothing for it but to submit. Some- 
thing like ten days passed in the ordinary routine ; but in 
the course of that time there were certain incidents which, 
apparently trivial, had significant results. Frequent dis- 
agreements with my fellow-pupil S had occurred. I was 

at that time, as at all times, argumentative ; and whateverwe 
were doing together was apt to lead to points of difference, 
and occasionally to high words. To remedy the evil my 
uncle decided that we should study at separate hours ; 

S in the morning and I in the afternoon, so that 

we might be kept apart. This arrangement, put in force 
about the last day of July, brought my discontent to a 
climax. I had never before been under anything like so 
strong a control, and I had also a yearning for home : a 
home-sick song popular at that time, — "Those Evening 
Bells,'' — ^being a continual solace to me. I was quite 
prepared to break out into a rebellious act^ and needed 
only this change which deprived me of companionship to 
fix my determination. Ajb we were lighting our candles 
on going up to bed that night, I said to S ■ — , referring 
to the arrangement of the day,-—" It won't happen again.^ 
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Tbe next morning rerealed my meaning. Rising soon 
after six I started off ; having resolved to return home. 
Reaching Bath in little more than an hour, and buying a 
penny roll just before leaving the city on the other side, I 
took the Cheltenham road; and, as I ascended the long 
hill and for some time afterwards, kept glancing over my 
shoulder to see if I was pursued. Presently, getting on 
to the high broad back of the Cotswold Hills and increas- 
ing my distance from Hinton, I ceased to fear that I 
should see the pony-carriage coming when I turned 
my head. But now as 1 walked on under the hot sun, 
I began fully to perceive my forlorn state ; far away from 
anyone I knew, without possibility of going back, with 
scarcely any money, and with an immense journey before 
me. No wonder I burst into tears from time to time as I 
trudged on. However my speed, judging by the result, 
was not much diminished by the occasional fits of grief. 
Pursuing the monotonous road, varied only by here and 
there a cottage or a toll-gate, I came in the afternoon to 
the end of the high lands and descended into the Stroud 
valley ; walking through its picturesque scenes in a widely 
different mood from that in which I had seen them a few 
weeks before. Reaching Stroud between 5 and 6, 1 remember 
asking a man on the other side of the town, which was 
my way to Cheltenham. He pointed out the way and said 
— But you are not going there to-night, are you V* 
He would have been greatly astonished to hear that I had 
already walked from five miles on the other aide of Bath. 
To Cheltenham I did go, however : reaching it, I suppose, 
between 9 and 10 in the evening, and finding a small subur- 
ban tavern where I got a bed for sixpence. I had only 
two shillings pocket money, which I saw I should have to 
make last me during the journey. On that day and on 
succeeding days I repeated my occasional purchase of a 
penny roll : twice or thrice during the joumqr stopjung 
to get a glaM of beer. Bread and water, with perhaps 
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three glasses of beer, were the only things I tasted between 
Hinton and Derby. 

I could not sleep a wink at Cheltenham. The physical 
excitement produced by walking 48 miles, kept me tossing 
about till it was time to rise. Next morning, however, 
I early started off again, undismayed by my bad night. I 
got a ride out of Cheltenham for some two miles in a cart; 
and then resumed my weary walk, seeing from time to time 
the Malvern Hills, which, when I first caught sight of them 
the previous evening, had given me a thrill of pleasure as 
being old friends. Mile after mile was traversed during 
the sultry August day, along roads thickly covered with 
dust — ^through Tewkesbury and Worcester, on to Droitwich 
and on to Bromsgrove, which I reached and passed in the 
evening. I intended to walk that night to Birmingham, 
but an occurrence deterred me. While resting some miles 
beyond Bromsgrove, I was accosted by one of those wander- 
ing Italian image-sellers, common in my boyhood — men 
who went about carrying on their heads boards covered 
with plaster casts, and calling out Finees V* This man 
sat down by me; and when I walked on he joined me. 
After a time he pulled out a large pocket-knife with a blade 
of some eight inches long or so, and spoke of it admiringly. 
This, as may be imagined, made me shudder. I do not 
suppose he meant anything ; but still his act suggested the 
thought that he might murder me. Presently we arrived 
at the little inn on the Lickey called the Rose and Crown, 
and I asked for a bed. Luckily they let me have one, and 
to my great delight they would not let the Italian have.one. 
He had to go on. 

That night, like the preceding one, was sleepless. The 
exertion of walking about the same distance as before (for 
1 believe from Cheltenham to the Rose and Crown is 49 
miles, and deducting the 2 in the cart leaves 47) had main- 
tained that feverish state of body which always keeps me 
awake. Next morning after a few milesi’ waUdng, I oaina 
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up with one of those heavy wagons, oommon in the days 
before railways, carrying goods between chief towns — 
wagons now no longer seen — ^great lumbering vehicles with 
large hoods to them. I made friends with the wagoner ; 
and he let me ride on the soft straw as far as Birmingham, 
where he stopped. Thence I walked on to Lichfield. At 
Lichfield I happened to be passing the chief hotel just as 
the Derby coach drew up ; and, getting hold of the coach- 
man, told him my story. No doubt he saw in my worn face 
and parched lips how much I had been suffering. He took 
pity on me, and, the coach having plenty of room, let me 
ride for nothing. I asked to ride as far as Burton. When 
we reached Burton I offered him the few coppers I had 
left to let me go on. He, good fellow, refused to have 
them, but allowed me to keep my seat; and so I reached 
Derby about 8 o’clock in the afternoon of Saturday, having 
left Hinton on Thursday morning. That day I had walked 
not more than 20 miles, if so much. 

Here, before passing to subsequent incidents, I may 
remark on the physical effects of this escapade. It can, I 
think, scarcely be doubted that my system received a 
detrimental shock. That a boy of 13 should, without any 
food but bread and water and two or three glasses of beer, 
and without sleep for two nights, walk 48 miles one day, 
47 the next, and some 20 the third, is surprising enough. 
It is strange that the exertion was borne at. all; and it 
is highly improbable that it was borne without injury. At 
an age so far short of maturity, a tax so great necessarily 
tells upon the subsequent development. The cost has to be 
met somehow ; and is met, no doubt, by a falling short of 
ultimate perfection of structure. However, there was no 
manifest sign of mischief, either then or during subsequent 
years. 


As may be imagined great consternation was caused at 
home when I made my appearance. No expectation of 
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seeing me had arisen^ for no letter had arrived. At that 
time it took two or three days for a letter to go from 
Hinton to Derby; and some hours had elapsed before 
information was given at the parsonage which made it 
clear what had become of me. The following is from my 
aunt^s letter^ written not to my father but to my uncle 
William, announcing my flight : — 

** Herbert early this morning left ns, and without in the ilighlMt 
degree oonsidering our feelings ; as not any one in the house was aware 
until several hours afterwards of his having left Hinton. We however 
heard from a person who met him before 7 o'clock that he was walking 
exceedingly fast, and making the best of his way to Bath ; from whence we 
have not the least doubt he intended to proceed to Derby. But as he may not 
arrive at his home for some days yet, we are anxious his parents may not hear 
of this, that they may be spared the very great anxiety which would be 
caused by the thought of so young a creature travelling so long a distance, 
friendless and peunyless! Had there been any cause for this strange 
conduct we should not have been so much surprised ; but nothing in the 
world has occurred to give him any reason for such a step. He has been 
treated with the greatest kindness, and has not been in any instance 
punished: indeed he has been much more indulged than before his Father 
left ns. 

** It is my decided opinion that unless his Parents punish him severely, 
and return him again to us immeduUelyt it will not only be insulting to us, 
but ruinoug to the boy himself I " 

Later in order of date, though written on the day of my 
arrival in Derby, is a letter from my mother to my uncle 
and aunt, from which the following is an extract : — 

** I think no one could picture the astonishment and grief I felt when he 
walked into the room. His Father was at Coxbench and did not arrive till ten 
the same evening, and was as you will suppose quite overcome, and was a 
length of time before he recovered from the tremour it pot him into. Poor 
Herbert is exceedingly distressed. He weeps very much but says he could not 
help it, the confinement to his own room for so many hours was more than 
he could bear. He wishes his Uncle to be told how smrry he is to offend him 
so, but appears to consider that there is no hope of forgiveneec whilst he 
lives. It seems that he wept most of his way home, and from whsi 1 osn 
gather his tears appear to have been mixed op with those of penitence. 1 
^ould think it very likdy he will have an illness from walkiiig such a 
distsnoe with only the support of bread and water. I had given him on the 
morning I left Hinton two shillings for the purpose of pnrehasing needles lot 
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his iniseta and aaj oihejr litds matter he might require. With this sum he 
reeohed home.” 

Then after an interval during which come letters from 
my aunt and uncle with further comments on my conduct, 
there occurs a long letter from my father dated August 15; 
tn which, after speaking of my state as such that a little 
more excitement would have brought on a brain fever,^^ 
and after narrating a conversation he had with me, he 
continues 

I fear being tiresome, but I hare said thus far, tliat you may form some 
idea of the child's feelings. That this desperate step was taken in part 
from an overweening desire to see home and to enjoy the habits of home 
and the affections of his parents, I can have no doubt, notwithstanding his 
Bilenoe on the subject whilst with yon, might lead to the thought that he had 
not much regard for either. Believing this as 1 do, and believing too that his 
bodily frame was quite in a state of inflammatory action, I confess I durst 
not think of sending him back immediately ; notwithstanding 1 had shortly 
after the opinion of our dear Anna that a contrary conduct would be attended 
with the worst of consequences. 

** I might mention in corroberation a journey be once took to Ingleby, a 
distance of 7 miles, to see me, without his mother's knowledge and when be 
was only 9 years old, and in the performance of which he ran the greater part 
of the way. But these feelings are not peculiar to him. You yourself no 
doubt recollect longing after home so intensely whilst at Nottingham, that 
although my father to comfort you did what I never knew him to do before 
or since, go over on purpose to see you, yet so ungovernable were your 
longings after home, that in defiance of all enircatiee yon ran after the coach 
that was taking your father from you, and compelled them by your importunities 
to take you too. This oeourrenoe has also brcibly brought to my mind the 
intense feeling you showed when at Quom on the same subject, aud bow 
repeatedly 1 used to go over to try to oomfort you, and to act the part of a 
father to you. Let us not forget theee feelings of our youth, my dear 
brother. They are dear to my memory, and I invite you to cherish them.'* 

After being more than a fortnight at home, my father 
thought me sufficiently recovered to retom. I was received 
at Hinton very amicably. No mention waa made of the 
misdemeanour^ and thii^ went on as if nothing had 

happened : my uncle’s plan, however, of separating fi — 

and myself not being repeated. 



CHAPTER Vn. 


YOUTH AT HINTON. 

1833—36. Mt. 13—16. 

Tnouan Hinton Charterhouse figured in the last chapter, 
no description was given of its character, surroundings, 
and society. As a considerable portion of my youth 
was passed there, something under these heads seems 
called for. 

On the road from Bath to Frome, which is eight miles 
further, Hinton stands on the top of one of the higher 
tracts in those regions. Though not itself a picturesque 
place, it has picturesque places all around. The country 
is hilly ; and distant downs of oolite close in the adjacent 
valleys. Near at hand, is a beautiful village called Fresh* 
ford, on the banks of the Avon, which runs through it to 
Bath and finally to Bristol. This was at that time, and 
perhaps is now, a place of residence for retired naval and 
military oflBcers, and kindred people. Among others, the 
Colonel Napier who wrote the History of the Peninsular 
War, lived there. 

In the village of Hinton Charterhouse itself, the chief 
place was Hinton House, where resided Mrs. Day, of Whom 
we saw nothing. At one time my uncle visited there, but 
some coolness had arisen. There was also Hinton Abbey—* 
a gothic building of some age with detached ruins dating 
from monkish times. It had long been the seat of a 
family named Humphreys, into which a Captain Simmons 
married ; and his daughter had been married to my aunPa 
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brother, Mr. Harold Brooke. Hilton Parsonage was 
situated about a third of a mile from the village on the 
way towards Bath. It had been built by my uncle with 
funds whioh^ though added to by himself, were chiefly 
raised. Ecclesiastically, Hinton had long been an appen- 
dage to the neighbouring parish of Norton. Centuries 
had passed since there had been a resident clergyman. 
Indeed my uncle was the first since catholic days ; and by 
a strange coincidence, his catholic predecessor bore the 
same name — ^Thomas Spencer. 

At the time I went to Hinton, my uncle was about 36, 
and my aunt, I think, about 26. He was a man of ener- 
getic, strongly-marked character; and, himself exemplifying 
the results of successful effort, had a somewhat too un- 
qualified belief that in all cases those who did not succeed 
had themselves to blame. Thoroughly sincere in his 
beliefs, he was at the same time much more liberal than 
most in the construction he put upon the beliefs of others. 
The honours he took at Cambridge show him to have been 
intellectually above the average ; and he was not without 
originality of thought. Indeed he exhibited a good deal of 
this, considering the narrowing discipline he had passed 
through. Of my aunt, nSe Anna Maria Brooke, I may say 
that she was a woman of ordinary intelligence and superior 
moral nature; having much philanthropic feeling, joined 
with much self-control. She belonged, as did my uncle, to 
the evangelical school : he, when at Cambridge, having been 
one of the adherents of Mr. Simeon. She was of Irish- 
Sootch extraction Her grandfather had been at one time 
governor of St. Helena; and her father, a military officer 
in India, had died many years before her marriage. 

Not much social intercourse was kept up by my uncle 
and his wife. He was not a man who made himself 
attractive in scknety. Always absorbed in some one topic 
which at the time interested him (usually connected with 
public wel&re) he was too apt to tom the conversation in 

H 
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his own direction; and this trait^ joined with absence ol 
taste for the trivial talk of conntj dinner-parties^ put 
out of sympathy with most of his neighbours : differlllces 
of opinion concerning political and ecclesiastical qnestfons 
probably aiding. Hence^ excepting rare exchanges of calls 
and dinners with some two or three friends at Freshford^ 
and with connexions at Hinton Abbey, there were no 
visits save those to my aunt’s Anglo-Indian relations in 
Bath, which were frequent. 

My uncle had long been in the habit of taking resident 
pupils, generally to prepare them fpr college. The one to 
whom I have already referred as being there at the time I 
went to Hinton, was a young Irishman, S— — . Unfortunately 

S- was not a desirable companion. Though five years 

my senior, his knowledge and ability were not such as made 
me feel my inferiority ; and hence ny natural independenoo 
was fostered rather than repressed. Moreover, his disposi- 
tion was none of the best, and our relations continually tended 
towards antagonism ; so that on the whole, an undesirable 
effect was produced by the association. 

For some time my life now passed in an uneventful way. 
The daily routine was not a trying one. In the morning 
Euclid and Latin, in the afternoon commonly gardening, 
or sometimes, a walk ; and in the evening, after a little 
more study, usually of Algebra I think, came reading, with 
occasionally chess. I became at that time very fond of 
chess, and acquired some skill. My aversion to linguistic 
studies, early shown, still continued. Under date Sep- 
tember 29, 1833, my father writes to me~ 

CerUinlr joa hsvs s tests for oompotitimi, sad il would iadSedSt stianss 
if it should so happen that yoo iboold hsvt a disteste lor wordsof whkh 
soeh oomposiUon is lonnod.** 

And, writing to my uncle on October 28, he say»— 

•* What do yon oonooive ho is ths aioot adapted to t 0ooa ho stQl loteia 
tho aversion to Latin that ho had t And U ho does, how do yon aeeonni lor 
HT AndwinilbowdlterieldtoUT*’ 

Very different was my attitude towards matiiematios. At 
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•boat the aame dete tiiere is mention ot demonstrations 
made by myself of propositions in the fourth book of 
Sudid: nptk howerer. approred by my nnole. Of the 
tendency to independent tiiinlcing thus illustrated, a eery 
significant illustration was snpplied by a diMusaion 
concerning a question in mechanics. In October, one of 
my letters home refers to the reading aloud of Dr. Amott's 
work on Physics (edition of 1883). Among other subjects 
the book deals with is that of inertia; and a statement 
respecting it drew forth a demurrer from me. The 
following must, I think, be the passage containing the 
doctrine to which I could not assent. 

“It is ths iMUtaoM anmoais . . . which is asUcd the nmm ol 
ths me w, or the v<* imuti*, and tometimas to help tho eonoeption o( tho 
stodont, tho $titbhormu$$, or tnaetivilyt bnt no on* of thoM 

word* osB originaU/ saggeat to tha mind all that it intended to be oon* 
ttyed.”— Pp. 61 - 8 . 

In opposition to this I contended that there oonld not be a 
«t» inertim — ^that inertia was not a positive force. It 
seemed to me clear that a body could ^ve nothing more 
than simple passiveness ; and that there oonld not be in it 
any principle of active resistance, as implied by Amott’s 
words. My uncle took the view which Amott appeared 
to take, in adopting the word $tvbhor^neu as explanatory; 
and my constitutional disregard for authority was shown 
by diasenting from the opinioiu of both. 1 can still 
remember that to illustrate my position, I said that if a 
man-of-war could be suspended from the heavens, a push 
against the side of it would move it— of course very litUe. 
Naturally my nnole was irritated by my obstinate defence 
of my belief; in presence, too, of my fellow pupil and my 
aunt. Certify it was strange for a boy of thirteen 
to display such self-oonfidenoe. And it was not only 
morally significant as showing how deep-seated was the 
tendency to oritioize opinions, and to reject those which 
did not eommend themaehreej bat it was significant intel* 
lectaallj as showing a quick insi|^t into physacal truths. 
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For I was right ia my position, notwithstanding the authori- 
ties against ine. 

The trait of character thus displayed was, I see, shortly 
afterwards displayed in another, and less offensiye, way. 
In a letter to my father dated January 28, 1834, there 
occurs the passage : — 

** I forgot to tell joa in mj latt letter that I had made tome problemi 
in Algebra with whieh mj uncle waa much pleaaed, and as I want 
something to fill up I will tell jou them all.'* [Here follow seren 
algebraic problemi, sundry of which might serre for a beginner.] "Hy 
uncle was most pleased with the 6th of these, which the [he] thought was 
tery original." 

Correspondenoe ahows that in March, I was learning 
French grammar, Greek, and Trigonometry. In both 
the French and the Greek my progress was extremely 
small; and what little there was was under pressure. 
With Trigonometry I speak as being delighted : sending 
my father some solutioi^s of trigonometncal questions. 
It was at this time^ too, that I sent home a sketch 
of the peursooage, which, inartistic enough, was a 
tolerably good representation of tl\e bouse and its 
surroundings. 

A little before this time, the New Poor Law came into 
operation. PreviouAy, my uncle had always been a 
pauper’s friend : habitually siding with the pauper against 
the overseer. But the debates during the passage of 
the bill through Parliament, had opened his eyes ; and 
as soon as it passed he began to apply its provisions to 
Hinton, before yet the Bath Union was formed (obtaining^ 
I believe, authority from the Poor Law Commissioners 
with whom he was in communication). His actions in 
the parish formed daily topics of conversation; so that 
1 was perpetually hearing social questions raised jyad 
commented upon. 

Euc^d was gone through again at this time; and 
mention is made of the fact that 1 was able to repeat some 
of the jnopositions without the figures : not, as might be 
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■npposed^ bj rote-^learning, but by the prooese of mentally 
pictoring the figoree and their letters, and oarrying on the 
demonstrations from the mental pictures. 

The following extracts from letters indicate the results 
of the year’s training, moral and intellectual. Writing to 
my grandmother on June 9, my uncle says of me : — 

** has not jot nttainad iht power of etudjing of hie own Moord. end II 
he were st home, it ie my opinion he wonld not leem ea much in a /ear ae he 
ought to do in a month." 

And on June 20, he writes to my father 

** At different timee daring the last lew montha I ahoald hare been rather 
inoonaiatent with mjaell in my opinions of Herbert, had I given them to yoo. 
Sometimes I have seen mooh that was hopefal and at other times much that 
was diaoooraging. Qf his talents there ean be no doobt they are of a very 
saperior order, and when he is under the restraining effect of an obeerviaf 
tutor and all trivial pursuits are banished from his thoughts, then a calm and 
grave diligence in study and cheerful quickness of intellect distinguish all 
he does, and one cannot help treating him with an increase ol conSdenoe la 
manner and that kind of commendation at least which evident satisfaction 
with his conduct shews. But the mischief is that too soon the injurious effects 
of this are seen by diminished diligenes and moobstt. The grand deficiency 
in Herbert’s natu^ character is in the principle of Feair. And it Is only so 
far as his residence with me has supplM that principle in a degree unusual 
to him, that after a few struggles he entirely surrendered himself to obqy me 
with a promptness A alacrity that would have given you pleasure to witness, 
A the more obedient I have observed him the more I have refrained from 
exlNTcising authority. By Fear, I mean both that * Fear of the Lord * which *ls 
the beginning at wisdom,’ and that fear of Parents, Tutors Ac." 

That the opinions expressed in these extracts were in 
larg^ measure true, I have no doubt. I was at that time, 
as always before and erer after, yery idle unless under the 
stimulus of some powerful motive : usually the desire 
to compass some large end. 

Towards the dose of June, in company with my nnole, I 
went to London. Beaching Watford tiie day after, 1 there 
joined my father and mother who were visiting Mr. Charles 
Fox (afterwards Sir Charles Fox) who had in Ix^hood 
been a pupil of my &ther, and was engaged as sub* 
engineer under Mr. Robert Stephenson on the London Mid 
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Birmingliain Railway (tbe initial part of the London and 
North Western), then in course of oonstmction. A pleasant 
fortnight was passed there : one of the pleasures being the 
novel one of feeling myself an object of parental approval. 
There was some fishing, too ; for I had taken my rod on 
the strength of the conclusion that the name of the place, 
Watford, implied a river. Some interesting days were 
passed in going with Mr. Fox over the line, and among 
other places into the Watford tunnel, at that time being 
pierced. Moreover, I made, rather I fancy as a task than 
from liking, a sketch of Mr. Fox^s house in oils ; miserable 
enough artistically but tolerable as a portrait. This, I 
remember, my father preserved, stuck up in his bedroom 
for many years; though certainly not because of any 
decorative value it had. 

Another fortnight was spent with friends in London. 
Along with the ordinary sights seen was one at that time not 
ordinary — the Zoological Gardens ; then a private collection 
visited only by fellows of the Zoological Society or by those 
they introduced. One of the fellows, Mr. T. Rymer Jones, 
afterwards professor at King’s College, another of my father’s 
old pupils, took us. Beyond the general impression of the 
place, then relatively small, I recall only, by an unaccount- 
able freak of memory, a discussion about going to theatres, 
between Mr, Jones and my father — ^my &ther repro- 
bating the practice. He had not at that time outgrown the 
puritanical bias of the family, as, later in life, he did. 

At the close of the holidays 1 accompanied my parents 
home to Derby, and there soon verified my uncle’s 
prophecy ; as witness the following extract from a letter 
of his dated August 14, apparentiy in response to some 
letter from my father 

**1 sm Isd mm partioalarlj to thb by the feet that he has leaml mUf 
S4ptc^KNutioiitof 6th book in a ltortnight» vhen be knows well heeonUi tsiilj 
learn the whole book in a week. 

Correspondence shows, however, that as some addition to 
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tliis anudl amount of work, I had oommenoed penpeoUTO 
under mj father’s instruction. In this case, as in others, 
he adopted the self-help method of teaching. Haring 
expluned what perspective is, using a plate of glass with 
an object behind it, and showing me the relations of the 
different elements — ^point of sight, centre of the picture, 
horison, and so forth — ^he set me to solve each of the 
suocessive problems myself. I am not sure when this 
series of lessons came to an end— -whether that year or the 
next; but ! remember that 1 went through the whole of 
perspective in this manner. 

When I got back to Hinton in October, I found there an 
additional pupil, Robert ? ■■ ■■ — ■ , a youth of 18 or 19, who 
had been at Harrow, and came to my uncle for a year 
before going to India. He had not much more capacity 
than S ; but was good-humoured. A sentence con- 

cerning him in a letter from uncle to my father, may fitly 
be quoted because of the implications it contains 

<• Anns’! fondn Robert P— , it s very sgreesble, polite end intelligent 

yonng insa, eo mneh more gentlemanly than 8 , and showing off S 

to enoh disadvantage, that Anna and I both begin to think the (aolt was 
Biore with 8 than with Herbert whenever they disagreed." 

There was now made a discovery which brought me into 
disgrace, and which, had it been made earlier, would have 
in great measure negatived the favourable estimate made 
of me when 1 went home. An old musket was kept in 
the house, for safety’s sake; and during the previous 
spring I had fallen into the habit of going with this after 
small birds about the place, while my uncle and aunt and 
S'— """ were at Bath. This went on for months and nothing 
tramq>ired. In the autumn after my return, 8 ——, who 
had brought a fowling-piece from home, lent it to me, and 
1 need this instead of the musket. Not only did I thus 
waste my own iime, but I sometimes led into idleness a 
yonatg fellow employed as groom and gardener, fay tcddng 
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him with me. Of coarse when these facts came oat> 
there resulted an explosion; and I was under a cloud for 
some time. 

Letters show that in December I was put under more 
pressure than previously in respect of the studies I was 
averse to. Arrangements were made by my father under 
which I had, before given dates, to send him certain 
amounts of translations. I continued to be very stupid. 
On December 8, my uncle writes : — 

** Herbert sets himself to work in any diffioulty in a very bnngling manner { 
displaying great ignoranoe of the nature of his own language, as well as the 
Latin. He never knew much of English Grammar. ... I find it mnoh 
more laborious on this account, and also from his very great forgetfulness 
of his Latin Grammar, even in parts that he has repeated to me.’* 

A letter from him of a previous week contains a passage 
which I had not expected to find. He says : — 

* ' 1 think he has got a much better notion of construing Greek. He can only 
prepare for me a few verses of St. John ; but what he does prepare he has 
very accurately, which is a very important matter.” 

I am surprised that it was ever possible to say as much 
even as this, seeing how unteachable I continued always to 
be. As to my ignoranoe of English grammar, my ancle's 
statement might have been properly much stronger. He 
should have said I knew nothing of English grammar. It 
was one of the things I was excused from when at school, 
in consequence of my father's desire that I should not be 
pressed. My knowledge of it was limited to such few 
words and phrases as occasionally caught my ears from 
school-fellows who were saying their lessons ; and as the 
subject was repugnant to me, these made on my mind 
mere mechanical impressions, the meanings of which I 
never thought about. The acquaintance I gained under 
pressure with the Latin, Greek, and French grammars was 
but small. I never got to the end of the conjugations in any 
one of them ; and as to syntax, not a single rule of any 
kind was taught me. I believe one cause for my dislike to 
language learning was that I had an aversion to everything 
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purely dogmatic. It seemed as though in all matters 
statements must be put before me under forms compre- 
hensible by reason ; or^ at any rate^ not under the form of 
mere assertion. Present anything as a rule— No ; present 
it as a principle — ^Yes. These words will briefly express 
my indifference and interest in the two oases. The 
antithesis is exemplified by a fact which I have observed of 
myself when having to perform calculations. As a boy I 
was taught the rule of three ; but it soon faded from my 
memory. As a boy, not long after, I was taught the laws 
of proportion. These I have remembered } and now, 
whenever an arithmetical operation involving the rule of 
three has to be performed, 1 never think of the rule as 
learnt, but I deduce my rule afresh from the truth that in 
any proportion the product of the extremes is equal to the 
product of the means. 

Shortly after the dates of the above letters, my uncle 
visited Derby; and a letter to me from my father then 
written, contains passages worth quoting 
** The acooanti reoeired (tinoe mj dear brother*! arriyal) of year obedienoe 
and desire to oblige, hare been highly cheering to oor minds ; drooping as 
they occasionally are under your absence, and under the thought of your 
future prospects in life.*' . . . ** Both your uncle and aunt have noticed, that 
at certain times, your Toice assumes a rery unharmonions tone. 1 ha?# 
repeatedly obserred the same thing myself .** . . , ** Depend upon it my dear 
fellow that the maker of us all has so ordained the nniverse, that a kind stats 
of feeling will be accompanied by a kind tone of Toice. And a kind tons of 
▼oice is almost synonymous with a musical voice. Look around you through 
nature, and I shall be much surprised if you don't And the rule geperal if 
not universal.** 

After his return to Hinton my uncle says concerning me, 
in a letter of Jan. 23 : — 

** 1 have made particular enquiries as to his oonduot during my absenee. 
1 find Anna allowed him the 1st week almost for himself, and particular^ 
observed whether, of his own accord, he would take up his painting or any 
other subject of fslf-improvement, but was disappointed to find he in no 
instance W so. Amusement, and reading Chambers's Journal, wore tito oo^ 
occupations.** . . • ** With tl^ exception of a main taring in this maohins, 
aB other things go on well. He nses in my absence a little dictatorial nuuamer 
of qysakIngioB. P 1 understand; but M far as I set, he has mush less 
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of UuUitetilttbADbelormerljhaA** . . . ^^Anything more at tontife thou hif 
manner to me cannot be imagined ; but still this stimulos he cannot 
always have, and if we can bat see some inward principle of action it would 
be very cheering.** 

Daring tlie spring of 1885 things appear to have gone 
on smoothly: comments being made upon my diligence. 
Before the end of May I had been through the eleventh 
book of Euclid and also through Lectures on Mechanics’’ 
—either Wood^s Mechanics, a text-book in my uncle’s 
college days, which I certainly went through at some time, 
or else the Cambridge Lectures which he had written 
down, and which we studied from his MS. Referring to 
these studies, and giving me a problem to solve, my father 
says in a letter of August 4 : — 

'* Now if you can*t answer this and the other questions which I have sent, I 
shall think that yon have ng t digested ,»ell whAt 

And I suppose you will agree with me that without food is well digested, it 
affords little or no strength, howeyer nice it may have been in the eating. 
Bemember, also, that unless a person takes a deal of exercise they may soon 
eat more than does them good, although they may have excellent stomachs* 
In your next apply these illustrations to intellectual pursuits.** 

I presume that this admonition was not in my case 
much needed ; since, if I had not assimilated the mechanical 
principles already taught to me, my uncle would not have 
advanced me to a higher stage, as he had done some days 
before the above passage was written. In a letter to my 
father dated July 28, 1 apologize for breaking off because 
have to learn a quantity of Newton to keep up 
with the others this morning;” and there occurs the sen- 
tence — " But I am very proud of having got into Newton.” 
Reference to the MS. book, which I still possess, shows that 
I did not go very far ; but this it appears was due to the 
fact that I shortly left Hinton for a time. 

About this period we read aloud Miss Martineau’s !Me§ 
of Foliiical Economy. Years before, when at home, I had 
read sundry of them ; and oomments to my advantage had 
been made in consequence. I believe that these were 
but little deserved, and that 1 read for the stories and 
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dapped the politiod eoonomj. Howerer, from Temarks in 
my letters written in the spring of 1835, it appears that I 
had gathered something of a solid kind. 

In Angost, 1835, 1 went home. As before, so again, it 
resnlted that when not snhjeot to my uncle's discipline, I 
studied hut little. There was, howeTer,an additional pursuit, 
namely Chemistey; my experiments in which are named 
in letters to Hinton. There is also mention of disonssionB 
on physical and moral questions with my father ; some of 
them ^ing raised afresh when writing to my uncle, with a 
request for his opinion. 

I was received back at Hinton very cordially in 

November. There I found a new comer replacing S , 

who had gone home. He also was from Ireland — an Irish* 
man I was going to say; but literally an Irish youth, 

younger than myself, named F . He did not raise my 

conception of the average intelligence; for he had still 
less faculty than preceding pupils. However, though 
stupid, he was good*tempered ; and that made the exchange 
advantageous. 

A letter written home in December contains a sketch- 
plan of the house and grounds, not made from measure, 
but from general inspection and knowledge of the place. 
It was thought that I could not have done such a 
thing without a copy; but this was untrue. My percep- 
tion of locality was at that time somewhat unusual— mnoh 
greater than in later life. It was one of those powers 
whi(di sometimes develop early and afterwards sink into 
the bskckgronnd ; as in the oases of boys showing special 
powers of calculation. 

At the close of the year I made my first appemranoe in 
print. A small periodioal called Th» Bath Magomns had 
been announced to make its first appearance on January 1, 
1886; and my ande had been invited ta contribute. I heard 
mach about the proposed periodml while preHminaries 
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were being arranged^ and my ambition to write for it 
was aroused. This I did secretly. My contribution was a 
letter describing the formation of certain curiously-shaped 
floating crystals which I had observed during the pro- 
ceeding autumn when crystallizing common salt. The 
letter appeared in due course to my great delight^ and to 
the surprise of my relations. Once having commenced^ of 
course the ambition was to continue; and a topic then 
dominant in the conversation at Hinton famished the 
subject of a second letter — a reply to a communication 
antagonistic to the New Poor Law^ which had been 
published in the first number of the magazine. I name 
the circumstance as showing that^ even at that timOj there 
was interest in topics of widely diverse kinds. 

My letters to my father continued to contain more or 
less that was original — sometimes problems which I set 
him in Geometry or Algebra^ and at other times ideas in 
Mechanics. A passage in one of them dated January 31, 
1836, runs as follows 

** I have just invented an improvement on the air pomp, that iSt on the 
manner of working it. If jou remember I mentioned to yoo while I was at 
home, that 1 thought it would be a great improvement ii we oonld tom the 
handle the whole instead of half-way round; beoaose on the present plan yoo 
not only stand in a disadvantageoos position, bat every time yoo stop the 
handle, yoo lose the momentum acquired in going half way round, whereas 
by my plan in which there are only three more wheels, yoo may go 
right round.” 

Whether I deluded myself or not in supposing my plan 
practicable, the incident is significant: partly as again 
showing that which has already been shown in so many 
ways — the self-reliance which, among other results, prompts 
original thought->-and partly as implying some meohanioal 
ingenuity. Another illustration of this self-reliance is 
furnished by oorrespondence at that time. Mention is 
made of proofs of my uncle’s pamphlets read by me for the 
oorreotion of typographical errors and punctuation; and 
the mention is accompanied by some criticisms on his style (0 
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A fm>po9 of these pamphlets^ some of which were on the 
Poor Laws and some on other topics^ I may add that my 
uncle had been recently appointed the first Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians of the Bath Union. He also 
took part in the temperance agitation^ as well as in other 
philanthrophic activities; and the correspondence proves 
that 1 had a. considerable interest in all that went on. 
The daily discussions constituted a useful discipline^ having 
results in after life. 

One of my fellow-pupils^ P— — , obtained his expected 
Indian appointment about the close of 1885^ and thereafter 
disappeared from our circle. Our relation had been 
amicable; and at parting he presented me with all his 
fishing gear. In a letter to my father dated January 7, 
1836, the following remarks are made by my aunt in 
reference to this change 

** He hM 1 think fell Robt. P *• loss s good deal. Not that I mean to 

saj he oared mnoh for him as a fa? oarite £rieod~rbui merely as a oompanion, 
Herbert still oontinning so dependent on others for amasement and happi- 
ness. 1 know this is natural to all young people ; but I do not think for that 
reason they are improred by haring oompanions constantly with them— I 
mean boys of their own age. He still eontinues rery reserved; but 1 
aertainly see a great improvement in many things.’* 

Correspondence soon after this refers to some facts 
which perhaps have a general physiological meaning, and 
are therefore here worth noting, though otherwise of no 
interest. I was, it seems, growing rapidly— three inches 
per year ; having previously been rather slow of growth. In 
a letter to my father which quotes remarks made about my 
increasing stature, there is a statement respecting my mental 
condition, which neither I nor those around seem to have 
suspected had any relation to the rapid growth, though it 
probably had. Here is a quotation : — 

** 1 do not find my mind in ss bright s ttsts ss I ootdd wish. Jost now 1 
latl M tbooi^ I had lost msriy sU my enorgy. I think it is partly owing to 

want of oompstition, for now P la gona 1 hara laaa stimulua to asartion ; 

bnt I do not think it oaa ba all owing to that and I am at a loas to aoooont 
lofit** 
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Hy ancle^ too, at the same period comments on my dnlness 
and failure of memory. Certainly this last tnit most 
haTe been very marked. Not only have I absolutely 
forgotten some books I read at that time, but until piemsal 
of my letters proved that I had read them, I did not knew 
that I had ever seen them. Was not growth the cause f If 
excess of muscular effort, as in a pedestrian tour, is apt to 
leave behind inertness of brain, which for a time makes 
mental work difiScnlt, it is reasonable to suppose that an 
unusual draft upon the resources of the system for building 
up the body, may, in like manner, leave the brain inade* 
quately supplied, and cause feebleness in its action. 

It is worth inquiring whether in such oases there is not 
produced a simultaneous moral effect. If there is such an 
effect, an explanation is yielded of the fact which the 
correspondence of the time proves, that there occurred a 
deterioration in my relations to my uncle and aunt. I got 
out of favour with them, and I was dissatisfied with my 
uncle’s treatment of me. Is there not reason to think that 
rapid growth may temporarily affect the emotional nature 
disadvantageously, in common with the intellectual nature T 
As in children failure of cerebral nutrition, when caused 
by inactivity of the alimentary canal, is commonly accom* 
panied by ill-temper; so, it seems not improbable tbat when 
the failure of cerebral nutrition is caused by the demands 
made for increase of the bodily structure, a kindred result 
may be entailed. Conditions which bring about a defective 
supply of blood to the brain, tend to throw the higher 
powers out of action while they leave the lower in action : 
the later and lees evolved faculties feeling the effects of 
an ebb-tide of blood, more than the earlier and fully 
evolved ones. Sudi a relation, if proved to exist, should 
be taken into aoootmt in the treatment of young people. * 

Nothing worthy of record ooouired during the spring 
of 1836. The treaoheronsness of memory oomphuned of. 
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wliile it deoKased my already-small aptitude for lingnietio 
•tadiee, told leas in other direotioaB. T^at which remained 
with me beat waa the mathematical knowledge I had 
acquired; for though tho details of this slipped, I readily 
renewed them. Thus in May 1886 I describe myself in 
a letter as going through six books of Euclid in a week 
and a half. 

This appears to hare been my last piece of stndent^ork. 
In June I went home finally ; and my life at Hinton closed 
after having lasted three years— or rather, deducting the 
intervals spent at home, nearly two years and a half. 

A brief review of its results may be worth making. 
Certainly it had been physically advantageous. I returned 
to Derby strong, in good health, and of good stature : my 
ultimate height (not then reached, however), being five feet 
ten inches. I had dcnbtless benefited both by the rural life 
and by the climate, which is bracing. 

Intellectually I had profited much. A fair amount of 
mathematics had been acquired; and the accompanying 
discipline had strengthened my reasoning powers. In the 
acquisition of languages but trifling success had been 
achieved ; in French nothing beyond the early part of the 
grammar and a few pages of a phrase book ; in Greek a little 
grammar I suppose, and such knowledge as resulted from 
rendering into English a few chapters of the New Testa* 
ment j and in Latin some small ability to translate the easy 
books given to beginners — always, however, with mors or 
leas of blundering. Education at Hinton was not wide in 
its range. No history was read ; there was no culture in 
general liteiwtnre ; nor had the concrete sciences any place 
in our course. Poetry and fiction were left out entiinly. 
All shortcomings recognised, however, I derived great 
benefit firom being made to apply far more than I should 
have done otherwise. Probably, but for my life at Hinton 
I should have gone on idly, learning next to nothing. 

Morally, too, the regim* I had lii^ under was salutary. 
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Unfortunately during the years of my life at home, there 
was not that strong goyernment required to keep , me in 
order, while there was a continual attempt at government : 
the results being frequent disobediences and reprimands. 
Out of the objectionable mood of mind consequent on this, 
mj^ nucleus firmer rule got me. It was better to be under a 
control which I no doubt resented, but to which I had to 
conform, than to be under a control which prompted 
resistance because resistance was frequently successful. 
The best results would have been achieved by one who 
had my father’s higher ideal along with my uncle’s 
stronger will. Had there been an adequate appeal to the 
higher nature, something much superior would, I think, 
have resulted ; for I remember cases which prove that I 
might have been self-coerced through the sympathies and 
affections had these been kept awake. One of the defects 
in my uncle’s training was due to the asceticism in which he 
had been brought up. This prevented him from adequately 
recognizing the need for positive amusement. There was 
in the daily life laid out for us little provision for other 
relaxation than that which came from leaving off intelleo- 
tual work and turning to some occupation out of doors, 
such as gardening. 

But criticism is somewhat out of place. I was treated 
with much more consideration and generosity than might 
have been expected. There was shown gpreat patience 
in prosecuting what seemed by no means a hopeful under- 
taking. Had I been in my uncle’s place I think I should 
soon have relinquished it. Of my aunt, also, I may say 
that there was displayed by her much kindly feeling and a 
strong sense of duty. Indeed they might be instanced in 
proof that religious oonvictions reinforce naturally right 
tendencies, and cause perseverance in good works notwith- 
standing discouragements. Beading the correspondence 
has impressed me strongly with the fact that I owe very 
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tnncli to them . They had to deal with intractable material— 
an individuality too stiff to be easily moulded. 

On reading over the foregoing acoountj based partly on 
my own recollections and partly on family oorrospondenoe^ 
it occurs to me that the impressions it leaves may need 
discounting : more especially the impressions likely to be 
produced by the letters of my father and my uncle. Some 
of the unquoted passages written by them, show that in 
forming their estimates of me they used, as measures, the 
remembrances of their own boyhood, and also show that 
they were eminently good boys. Thus gauged, not by 
the average*boy-nature but by an exceptional boy-nature, 
I was more unfavourably judg^ed than I should otherwise 
have been. I am led to make this remark by recalling the 
descriptions of doings at boys^ schools (and especially public 
schools) which I have occasionally read; ending with the 
recent incident at Eingfs College School, (April, 1885) 
where a boy^s death resulted from ill-usage by his school- 
fellows. Certainly the brutalities commonly committed I 
could never have committed. Transgressions due to in- 
subordination, such as going out of bounds and the like, 
would probably have been more numerous than usual ; bat 
transgressions of a graver kind would, 1 believe, have been 
less numerous. The extrinaically^wrong actions would 
have been many, but the tnfriaricoUy- wrong actions would 
have been few. 

I do not insist much on this qualification, but it occurs 
to me to name it as perhaps one that should bo made* 
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A PAUSE START. 

1836—37. ^t. 16—17. 

Letters dating fifty odd years back^ enabled me to gire 
to the last chapter a much more graphic character than 
memory alone would have enabled me to give it. In 
describing the year and a half which now follows, cor- 
respondence gpyes me but little aid. As I was at home 
throughout this interval, the occasions for reference to me 
in the communications between Hinton and Derby were 
comparatiyely few. Such incidents only as I can recollect 
must fill in the space. 

Npt long after my return my father, possibly because 
he wanted the information, but more probably because he 
wished to test my ability to apply the knowledge I had 
gained, sent me over to Kirk Ireton to make a survey of 
the small property there belonging to him — two fields and 
three cottages with their g^ardens : a property which had 
been in the family for several generations. About the 
methods used in surveying I knew nothing. The subject 
had not been touched at Hinton. But my father was right 
in what I presume was his expectation, that my geometrical 
knowledge would adequately serve me in executing so 
simple a task. I brought him back the survey next day. 

What gave me an interest in architecture at that ^e 
I cannot remember ; but something prompted me to make 
designs for a country house. They were very absurd 
in relation to their end; tor the arrangements were, 1 
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remember, simply those of » town boose trsnsferred into 
the ooontry. Bat the drawings, still existing somewhere 
among my papers, show a certain amount of aptitude as 
a draughtsman — ^if the word is applicable to a youth of 
sixteen. 

It was eitiier during the autumn of 1836, or daring that 
of 1837, that I hit upon a remarkable property of the 
circle, not, so far as 1 have been able to learn, previously 
discovered ; one which falls within the division of mathe* 
mati(» originally called Descriptive Qeometry, but now 
known as the Geometry of Position. I did not then 
attempt a proof. This was not supplied until some two 
years later. The theorem and its demonstration wera 
eventually published. (See Appendix B.) 

One farther recollection 1 may set down os at once 
amusing and characteristic. The possibility of a day's 
fishing in the Trent had suddenly presented itself. Eagerly 
occupying myself during the previous evening in getting 
ready my appliances, I retired to bed somewhat early with 
the intention of starting at daybreak. Even in those 
days much excitement kept me awake; and the forth* 
coming gratification so filled my thoughts that for hours 
1 vainly turned from side to side. All the while the room 
was partially illuminated by the light of a full moon, 
which penetrated the white curtains. Somewhpre about 
three o’clock the thought occurred to me— Why lie here 
tossing about f Why not start at once? The thought 
was forthwith acted upon. 1 got up, dressed, sallied out, 
walked by moonlight to Swarkstone, five miles off, and 
began fishing by moonlight. 

My father had formed a high estimate of the dignity of 
his profession. He held, and rightly held, that there are 
few functions highOT thmu that of the educator. 

As;ordinarily ooncwv^ otid as ordinarly discharged, the 
fnaction does not draw to itsdf much reqwot. Partly, under* 
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▼alnation of the teacher is a concomitant of that under* 
yaluation of knowledge^ which has characterized past 
times ; and dates back to feudal dajs^ when reading and 
writing were not among knightly accomplishments^ and 
when learning was considered as properly left to the 
children of mean people. Partly, however, it is conse- 
quent upon the low quality of the teacher, as he has been 
exemplified in ordinary experience. Not uncommonly the 
occupation of training the young has, amongnien, been under- 
taken by those who have failed in other occupations ; and, 
among women, by those who have been left destitute or in 
difficulties — ^people with no pretension either to natural fit- 
ness or to special preparation. The usual belief has been that 
anyone might hear lessons said, or teach writing, or point 
out eiTors in sums. Even the abilities displayed by those 
who have filled the higher posts — masters in public schools 
and the like— have not been such as tQ inspire their pupils 
or others with much reverence. Men who have gone on 
generation after generation pursuing a mere mechanical 
routine — men who have never brought any analytical 
faculty to bear on the minds of their pupils — ^men who 
have never thought of trying to ascertain the normal 
course of intellectual development, with the view of adapt- 
ing their methods to the successive stages reached — men 
who have, from the earliest days down to the present time, 
taught abstractions before their pupils have acquired any 
of the concrete facts from which they are abstractions; 
such men, I say, have naturally failed to impress their 
fellow-citizens. One who, not being a slave of tradition, 
contemplates schools as they have been, and as many of 
them still are, instead of being struck by the stupidity of 
the pupils, may more reasonably be struck by the stupidity 
of the masters. 

It was because his ideal of education was so much 
higher than that commonly entertained, that my father 
differed from most persons so widely in the rank he 
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assigned to the teacher’s office^ If he Aid not make 
mental development a subject of deliberate stndy^ yet he 
had reached some general ideas concerning it, and saw the 
need for adjusting the course of instruction to the succes* 
sive stages through which the mind passes. Instead of 
persisting in methods devised in rude times and unthink* 
ingly persevered in down to our own, he constantly sought 
for better methods. Always he aimed to insure an intelli* 
gent understanding of that which was taught : never being 
content with mere passive acceptance of it. And perceiv* 
ing how involved a process is the unfolding of intellect, 
how important it is that the process should be aided and 
not thwarted, and what need there is for invention and 
judgment in the choice of means, he saw that, carried on 
as it should be, the educator’s function is one which calls for 
intellectual powers of i;he highest order, and perpetually 
taxes these to the full. Not in intellect only, but in feeling, 
did his conception of the true educator demand superiority, 
lie habitually sought, and sought successfully, to obtain 
the confidence of his pupils by showing sympathy with 
them in their difficulties and in their successes ; and thus 
secured a state of mind favourable to intellectual achieve- 
ment, as well as to emotional improvement. He might, 
in short, be placed in contrast with that schoolmaster of 
Carlyle, described in his Reminiscences ; and of whose harsh 
treatment of the stupid, Carlyle speaks admiringly after 
his manner. 

Thus estimating so highly his profession as one inferior 
to few in order of natural rank, my father evidently desired 
that I should adopt it. He never, however, definitely 
expressed his desire : perceiving, I fancy, that there was 
on my part a reluctance. 

Had it not been at variance with his nature to lay a plot^ 
1 might have supposed that my father had plotted to lead 
me into the career of the teacher; One day towards the 
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6nd of July 1887^ he told me that Mr. Mather^ the sohooL 
maater with whom I had been during the earlier part of my 
boyhood; had lost his assistant; and had failed to find 
another. Bis vacation was coming to a close: leaving 
him; as he said; in some difficulty. The question put to me 
waS; whether I would play the part of assistant until he 
obtained one. I had been at home for a year doing 
nothing; and though to assent went against my inclination; 
I felt I could not do otherMrise than assent. 

Vnaether advised to do so by my father; or whether of 
his own motion; I do not knoW; but Mr. Mather assigned to 
me the least mechanical part of the teaching ; and in this 
I succeeded fairly well — perhapS; indeed; better than most 
would have done. A certain facility of exposition being 
natural to mO; I had alsO; by implication; some interest in 
explaining things to those who did not understand them. 
Hence in respect of the subjects I dealt with; my lessons 
were at once effective and pleasure-giving. Especially with 
geometry I succeeded so well that the weekly lesson was 
eagerly looked forward to; and in our miscellaneous 
readings; I managed by comments and pieces of informa- 
tion beyond those contained in the books read; to create 
willing attention and resulting good recollection. In short; 
led mainly I doubt not by the example of my father; and 
partly by personal experience; I fell into xiatural methods 
rather than mechanical methods. 

Very possibly; bearing in mind the account I have given 
of myself in the last chapter; the reader will infer that my 
relations with those under my control were inharmonious. 
If he does sO; he will be wrong; however. It has been 
often remarked that the slave and the tyrant are in nature 
the same; and that it is merely a question of circumstances 
which part is played. The converse proposition; if not 
true in fuU measure; is partly true. He who by nature is 
prone to resist coercion; iS; if duly endowed with sympathy; 
averse to exercising ooercion. I say if duly endowed with 
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■ympathy ; beoaiue, if deroid of it, he may be prone to 
Msert his own daima to freedom of aotion, while regardless 
of the claims of others. Bat sapposing he has adeqnate 
fdlow feeling, his mental representations will, in a measnre, 
deter him from habitnallj nsing that power otos othws 
which he dislikes to hare need over himself. Snoh at least 
is a connexion of traits which I hare elsewhere sought to 
show holds in men’s social relations, and which held in my 
relations with my pupils. My experience extended orer 
three months ; and daring many Satarday«aftemoon 
rambles in the oonntry, when I was in sole charge, there 
was, 1 beliere, no instamoe in which any difficulty occurred 
—no exercise of authorify on the one aide and resistance 
on the other. Partly in consequence of the friendly 
feelings that had been produced by my way of oondnoting 
studies, and partly b^use 1 did not rex by needless 
interdicts, complete harmony continued throughout the 
entire period. 

Should I hare sncceeded had teaching become my pro- 
fession T The answer is ambiguous — Tes and No. In 
some respects I should, probably, have proved well adapted 
to the function ; bat in other respects not at all adapted. 

In a preceding chapter I have remarked that the habit 
of castle-building which was so strong in me as a boy, and, 
continuing throughout youth, did not wholly cease in 
adult life, passed gradually into the oontemplation of 
schemes more or less praotioable. One of these, often 
d#elt upon not very many years ago, was that of founding 
an educational institute, including lower and higher sohools, 
in which I should be able to carry out my own plans, alike 
for intelleotnal culture, moral discipline, and physical 
training. The detailed arrangements to be made in 
these respectiTe departments, often occupied my thoughts 
during leisare hours; and I think it not improbable thai^ 
I b60ii pot in pottOiiioTi of th# noodfnl 
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furnished with a sufficient staff of adequately intelligent 
assistants^ I might have done something towards exempli 
fying a better system of education. Freed from the 
executive part of the work, and responsible only for 
devising methods, superintending the execution of them, 
and maintaining order, the function would have been one 
not unsuitable to my nature; and might have been well 
discharged. At the time, however, when these day-dreams 
occasionally occupied me, I was already committed to an 
undertaking more than sufficient for my energies. 

But while under such ideal conditions I might have 
achieved a success, under ordinary conditions I should, 
I believe, have failed. In the first place, I dislike mechanical 
routine ; and though rational plans of education would 
make lessons much less mechanical than they are at present, 
a considerable part must always remain mechanical. In 
the second place, I have a great intolerance of monotony; 
and many, if not most, of a teacher^s duties are necessarily 
monotonous. In the third place, my desire to carryout my 
own ideas, alike in respect to what constitutes a good 
education, in respect to the methods used, and in respect 
to the order followed, would probably have caused frequent 
differences with parents. As I should have been very 
reluctant to surrender my plans, while most parents 
would probably have insisted upon the adoption of 
something like the ordinary curriculum, serious breaches 
would have frequently occurred. 

So that, for these several reasons, it seems to me likely 
that, had I been led into the career of a teacher, I should 
after a time have thrown it up in disgust. 

The experiment was not to be tried, however. There 
now occurred an incident which determined my course of 
life for a period of years. 

My uncle William had gone to London early in November, 
1837, and before the end of the first week. I received a 
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letter from him telling me to come up immediatelj. The 
reason assigned 'was that he had obtained for me a post 
nnder Mr. Charles Foz^ mentioned in a foregoing chapter as 
being, in 1834, nnder Mr. Robert Stephenson on the London 
and Birmingham Railway during its construction, and 
who had now become permanent resident engineer of 
the London division. He had, I believe, during our visit 
to him at Watford three years previously, formed a 
favourable estimate of me, in so far as my fitness for 
engineering was concerned ; but friendship for my father 
was, I suspect, the chief motive for offering me the 
appointment. 

Of course the offer was at once accepted. Already, as I 
see by letters, the profession of a civil engineer had been 
one named as appropriate for me; and this opening at 
once led to the adoption of it. 




PART III. 




CUAPTEU IX. 


COMMENCE ENGlNEElUNa. 

1837—38. Mt. 17—18. 

Even in the absence of letters I should have known 
that I arrived in Loudon on the 8th November, 1837 ; for 
the next day furnished an incident which fixes the date. 
The Queen, who had but lately succeeded to the throne 
and was not yet crowned, dined with the Lord Mayor in 
the City on the 9th November ; and the occasion called for 
a State-pageant. To see tins 1 was, the morning after 
my arrival, taken by my ancle and the friends he was 
visiting in London. It was the only royal procession, or 
display of allied kind, which I ever saw. 

The office of Mr. Charles Pox, in which I was for an 
interval to pass most of my days, was at the Chalk Farm 
Station. It is no longer extant ; having been demolished 
to make room fox the North London Railway, which 
crosses the Hampstead Road and enters the station just 
over its site. Here I presented myself on the 10th, and 
made acquaintance of some who were to be my com- 
panions. On the day after came my first experience of 
i-ailway travelling, gained daring an excursion with Mr. 
Fox as far as Tring— the point to which the London and 
Birmingham Railway, as it was then called, was open. 
Locomotion was less rapid than it is now. In the coarse 
of onr jonmey, Mr. Fox took oat his watch, and, noting 
the passing of the mile-posts^ oaloolated that we were 
going at 30 miles an ^or, which he thought a high 
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speed. Nor was the rollingHBtock at that time much 
like what it is at the present time. The engines used 
on the London and Birmingham line had but four 
wheels, and weighed only ten tons. The first-class 
carriages were, as nearly as might be, made to represent 
three coach-bodies joined together ; and, in pursuance of 
the tacit desire to repeat coaching usages, every first- 
class carriage had a guard’s seat on the outside at each 
end : an arrangement which did not cease until a guard 
was killed by collision with the arch of a bridge, while 
inadvertently standing on the roof of a carriage. The 
second-class carriages, evidently intended to simulate the 
outsides of coaches as much as was practicable, had no 
sides, and were covered by roofs supported on vertical 
iron rods, so that the wind and rain could blow through 
from side to side. 

Bradshaw' $ Guide^ too, was not yet — did not commence 
till the autumn of 1838, when it made its appearance in 
the shape of some three or four leaves. There have been 
disputes as to the date of its origin, but I speak from 
definite remembrance. 

Already it has been stated that Mr. Charles Fox, who, 
fouiieen years after, became well known as the designer 
and constructor of the Exhibition-Building of 1851, and 
was afterwards knighted, had been a pupil of my father; 
and there has also been named the fact, that in 1834, 1 
had, in company with my father and mother, paid a visit 
to him at Watford, where he filled the post of sub-engineer. 
From this post he had some time after been transferred by 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, the engineer-in-ohief, to super- 
intend under him the construction of what was in those 
days known as **The Extension.” For the London and 
Birmingham Railway was originally intended to stop at 
Chalk Farm ; and only in pursuanoe of an afterthonj^t 
was it lengthened to Euston Square. Mr. Charles Fo:i^s 
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fiumltj had, probably, soon mads itself manifest to 
Mr. Stephenson. He had no special discipline fitting him 
for engineering — very little mathematical training or 
allied preparation ; but in place of it he had a mechanical 
genius. Much of the work on ** The Extension " for which 
Stephenson got credit, was originated by him: among 
other things, the iron roof at Enston Station, which was 
the first of the kind ever made. After the Extension was 
finished he was appointed resident engineer of the London 
division of the line: his limit being Wolverton. Parts of 
this division were still incomplete ; and beyond the com- 
pletion of these there devolved on him much business 
with contractors — measuring up work and making small 
surveys. He had, possibly, represented to the directors 
4hat his time was unduly absorbed in these details; for 
it was to undertake them that I was appointed. He had 
seen something of me during our visit at Watford in 
1834, and possibly the fact that I had surprised a pupil 
of his, Mr. Frank Conder, by solving a problem in trigono- 
metry he set me by way of test, gave him some confi- 
dence in my ability to discharge these not very difficult 
duties. The salary was only £80 a year, with a prospect 
of increase to £150 ; but for a youth of 17 this was not 
amiss : especially considering that the pest gave valuable 
opportunities of obtaining information and undergoing 
discipline. 

My chief companion at first was Mr. Oeorge Harris, a 
pnpfl of Mr. Fox. Our occupations were scarcely dis- 
tingnisbable. Many not unpleasant days were passed 
together during the winter and early spring in sne' 
veying at various parts of the line. It was, indeed, dis- 
agreeable in muddy weather to make measurements of 
** spoOr-benks,” as are technically called the vast heaps of 
earth which have, here and there, been in excess of the 
needs for making embankment^ and have been ran ont 
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into adjacent fields; and it was especially annoying wlien^ 
in pelting rain, the blackened water from one’s hat 
dripped on to the note4x)ok. The office-work, too, as 
may be inferred from the tastes implied by the account of 
my education, came not amiss. There was scope for 
accuracy and neatness, to which I was naturally inclined ; 
and there was opportunity for inventiveness. So fully, 
indeed, did the kind of work interest me, that I shortly 
began to occupy the evenings in making a line-drawing 
of a pumping engine for my own satisfaction, and as a 
sample of skill as a draughtsman. 

Letters show that I was quite alive to the responsibilities 
of my post, and resolute to succeed. During the whole of 
this sojourn in London, lasting over six months, I never 
went to a place of amusement; nor ever read a novel 
or other work of light literature. Evenings not spent 
in drawing or in calls on friends, were devoted to rambles 
about London ; and these, of course, were interesting to a 
youth of my age and inexperience. One incident at- 
tendant on these rambles remains with me. To my great 
astonishment I found myself in a large square lighted 
with oil lamps : the time being one when the use of gas 
was almost universal, and when, indeed, in provincial 
towns like Derby, oil lamps had practically disappe€ured. 
This square was Grosvenor Squeure. It struck • me as 
curiously significant that in this centre of fashionable life 
there should still survive the old system of illumination 
when it had elsewhere been replaced by a better. 

Letters to my father now written, recall letters written 
from Hinton during my boyhood, in the respect that con- 
siderable spaces in them are occupied by mathematical 
questions and other spaces by suggested inventions or 
improvements. One dated about Christmas contains a 
demonstration of a theorem in oonio sections, and another 
some speculations— very crude ones indeed— respecting 
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tbe relation between preasure and expansion of steam, and 
the relation of the two to temperature. In a letter of 
February 7, 1 find the paussage : — 

** You will veiy likely recollect that while I was in Derby I made 
many experimente on the formation of curvee, and eome of them, of 
which you first suggested the idea, were formed by the motion of a 
line of a given length through a fixed point : one end being moved 
according to some particular conditions and the other end describing 
some peculiar curve.** 

There follows an example of such a curve, with the 
sketch of a suggested instrument for utilizing the idea. 
A page of a letter of March 10 is occupied by solutions of 
problems my father had sent, and another page by a 
calculation he requested me to make of the allowance for 
curvature of the Earth in levelling. Then, later on in the 
spring, come accounts of improved methods of keeping the 
note-book of a survey and of ranging straight lines. 

This tendency to independent thinking had, as at 
Hinton, disagreeable concomitants. On one occasion 
Mr. Fox passed some criticisms upon my tendency to differ 
from companions, and from officials with whom I had 
dealings. Unhappily the particular case which led to the 
expostulation was one in which, because of my better 
mathematioal oulture, my disagreement with an official 
was well warranted. The effect would have been greater 
had I been proved wrong. 

Towards the end of May oame a change in my oooupa* 
tion and place of abode ; as is shown by the following 
passage from a letter home dated Wembly, near Harrow, 
June 12 

^Tou wOl see by the data of tills letter that I am not at present 
staying in London. I have now been down in the country rather mors 
than three weeks, where 1 am staying as the Company’s Agent to 
mperintmid the completion of the approach roads to the Harrow Bead 
bridge. My duties consist in seeing that the contractor fulfils the 
terms of the contract^ and also to take care that when he draws mousy 
on account he doss not get more than an equifalent tot the work done. 

K 
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• • • Ilia7enowftgoodd6ildftimeforfhidj,&c.,andIamnuJdiig 
pmttf good VM of it The ineloted [d] tolntioiiB of problema on the 
•eoond book of Cb»mhm [Euclid] I made out in one morning whilat 
■eated under one of the archec of the bridge, where I had taken dielter 
from the rain. ... 1 went to London a few days after I came and 
got a drawing-board, paper, &c., and commenced the drawing of a 
loeomotire engine for mye^. l%e drawing which I am copying is 
merely in lines, but the drawing whidi I am doing I hare commenced 
colouring and shall finish in about a fortnight.” 

In July my father spent a week with me at Wembly, 
pleasantly relieving for a time the monotony of the life* 
As is implied by several passages in letters, this was a 
good deal felt* The following is dated August 3* 

^ I am sorry to say that from all I can see I shall continue here some 
time longer. Since you went we have commenced curing the slips 
which you saw when you were here. 1 have had them almost entirely 
under my own management • • . We bad an accident close by 
here a few days ago. An engine with a train of sheep ran off the lina 
... 1 was on the spot very soon after the accident and remained 
until the engine was got on again about 1 1 o'clock at night * • • I 
was very much stru<^ with the promptness and tact whidi Mr. Fox 
displayed in the numagement oi the concern. The appearance of 
things was more altered for the better in 10 minutes ato he had 
turned its than it had been for an hour before.” 

Then followed sketches of an appliance by which I pn>- 
posed to make some kinds of sewing ** much easier, more 
expeditious, and perhaps neater*’’ Before the dose comes 
ike sentence : — 

"In your next letter send me word what are your ideas about the 
revolution of the magnetic pole* Do you think it has any connexion 
with ttie precession of the equinoxes I” 

Evidently the characteristio exoursiveness of thought 
was oontinuing and perhaps inoreasmg* 

An amusing adventure experienced during my stay at 
Wembly is worth narrating* Mr* Fox vrished to have a 
survey of the Wolverton Station, in preparation, probably, 
for enlargement* Harris and I were sent down <me day 
early in August to make this survey ; and ire oompleted 
it before evening eet in. Wohrerion, being then the 
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ponoy tenuiniM, between which and Rugby the traffic 
waa carried on by ooaohea, was the place whence the 
traba to London started. The last of them was the mail, 
leaving somewhere about 8. If I remember rightly there 
were at that time only five trains in the day, and there 
were none at night. A difficulty arose. This maibtrain 
did not stop between Watford and London, but I wished 
to stop at the intermediate station — Harrow : that being 
the nearest .point to Wembly. It turned out that there 
was at the Wolverton Station no vehicle having a brake 
to it — ^nothing available but a ooaob>truok. Being without 
alternative, I directed the station-master to attach this to 
the train. After travelling with my companion in the 
UBUad way until we reached Watford, I bade him good- 
night and got into the coach-truck. Away the train went 
into the gloom of the evening, and for some six or seven 
miles I travelled unconcernedly: knowing the objects 
along the line well, and continually identifying my where- 
abouts. Presently we reached a b^ge about a mile and a 
half to the north of Harrow Station — the Dove-house 
Bridge, I think it was then called. Being quite aware 
that the line at this point, and throughout a long distance 
in advance, falls towards London at the rate of 1 in 880 ; 
I expected that the coaoh-tmok, having no brake, would 
take a long time to stop. A mile and a half would, it 
seemed, be sufficient allowance; and on coming to the 
said bridge I uncoupled the truck and sat down. In a 
few seconds 1 got up again to see whether all the 
couplings were unhooked; for, to my surprise, the 
coach-truck seemed to be going on with the train. There 
was no coupling left unhooked, however, and it beoan;e 
dear that I had allowed an insufficient distance for the 
gradual arrest. Though the incline is quite invisible to 
the eye, being less than an inch in nine yards, yet its 
effect vras very decided; and the axles be^, no doubt, 
well greased, the truck maintained its velocity. Far 
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from having stopped when Harrow was reached, I was 
less than a dozen yards behind the train I My dismay as 
we rushed through the station at some 30 miles an 
hour may be well imagined. There was the prospect 
of having to push back the truck after it had stopped ; 
and, judging from the small loss of velocity during the 
preceding mile and a half, the stoppage seemed likely to 
be remote enough. There now, however, commenced a 
cause of retardation which I had not counted iJpon. From 
the Dove-house Bridge to the Harrow Station, the line is 
straight; but immediately after passing the Harrow 
Station it enters upon a curve. Of course the result in 
this case was that there came into play the friction of 
the flange of the outer wheel upon the outer rail. A 
loss of velocity necessarily followed. The train now 
began rapidly to increase its distance, and shortly dis- 
appeared in the gloom. Still, though my speed had 
diminished, I rushed on at a great pace. Presently, 
seeing at a little distance in front the light of a lantern, 
held, I concluded, by a foreman of the plate-layers, who 
was going back to the station after having seen the last 
train pass, I shouted to him ; thinking that if he would 
run at the top of his speed he might perhaps catch hold of 
the waggon and gradually arrest it. He, however, stood 
staring ; too much astonished, even if he understood me, 
and, as I learned next day, when he reached Harrow 
Station reported that he had met a man in a newly- 
invented carriage which had run away with him 1 Failing 
this method of bringing my undesired journey to an end, 
there arose the thought of trying to stop the truck myself 
I unfastened one of the cross-bars (used to steady a 
carriage placed on the truckX and tried to press the end of 
it against the tyre of the wheel. I soon found, however, 
that this necessitated leaning over so much that I should 
be in danger of tumbling out, and gave up the attempt 
After being carried some two miles beyond the Harrow 
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Station, I began rather to rejoice that the tmok was 
going 80 far ; for I remembered that at no great distance 
in advance was the Brent siding— a place, just to the 
north of the Brent embankment, where a line of rails 
diverged from the main line into a side-cutting, and into 
which the truck might easily be pushed instead of push- 
ing it back to Harrow. I looked with satisfaction to 
this prospect; entertaining no doubt that the waggon 
would come to rest in time. By and by, however, it 
became clear that the truck would not only reach this 
siding but pass it ; and then CMne not a little alarm, for 
a mile or so further on was the level crossing at Willea- 
den : Willesden being at that time a village having no 
station, and the level crossing (where there is now a 
bridge) serving merely to give continuity to a quiet lane. 
I knew that after the last train had passe^, the level- 
crossing-gate would be closed agamst the line ; and that 
if the truck went on as it was going it would run full 
tilt against the gate, and I should probably be thrown 
out and killed. However, there was one saving fact — 
the incline of 1 in 330, down which the truck was rushing, 
came to an end some distance before Willesden. I was 
soon made aware of this fact on reaching the Brent bridge ; 
for the truck then began to slacken speed, and finally 
came to a stand in the middle of the embankment crossing 
the Brent valley. 

Here was I then, between 9 and 10 at night, with this 
truck far away &om any station, and having to provide for 
the safety of the line next morning. I forthwith walked 
on to the level crossing at Willesden and aroused the man 
in charge. He came to the window of his bedroom and 
listened sceptically for some time to my statement : think- 
ing it was an attempt to hoax him. However, on telling 
him that if a train was thrown ofif in the morning he would 
be responsible for the result, he believed, dressed himself 
and came out, walked with me along the line to the place 
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from having stopped *when Harrow was reached, I was 
less than a dozen yards behind the train I My dismay as 
we rushed through the station at some 30 miles an 
hour may be well imagined. There was the prospect 
of having to push back the truck after it had stopped ; 
and, judging from the small loss of velocity during the 
preceding mile and a half, the stoppage seemed likely to 
be remote enough. There now, however, commenced a 
cause of retardation which I had not counted upon. From 
the Dove-house Bridge to the Harrow Station, the line is 
straight; but immediately after passing the Harrow 
Station it enters upon a curve. Of course the result in 
this case was that there came into play the friction of 
the flange of the outer wheel upon the outer rail. A 
loss of velocity necessarily followed. The train now 
began rapidly to increase its distance, and shortly dis- 
appeared in the gloom. Still, though my speed had 
diminished, I rushed on at a great pace. Presently, 
seeing at a little distance in front the light of a lantern, 
held, I concluded, by a foreman of the plate-layers, who 
was going back to the station after having seen the last 
train pass, I shouted to him ; thinking that if he would 
run at the top of his speed he might perhaps catch hold of 
the waggon and gi'adually arrest it. He, however, stood 
staring ; too much etstonished, even if he understood me, 
and, as I learned next day, when he reached Harrow 
Station reported that he had met a man in a newly- 
invented carriage which had run away with him 1 Failing 
this method of bringing my undesired journey to an end, 
there arose the thought of trying to stop the truck myself. 
I unfastened one of the cross-bars (used to steady a 
carriage placed on the truck), and tried to press the end of 
it against the tyre of the wheel. I soon found, however, 
that this necessitated leaning over so much that I should 
be in danger of tumbling out, and gave up the attempt 
After being carried some two miles beyond the Harrow 
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Station, 1 began rather to rejoice that the truck was 
going so far ; for I remembered that at no great distance 
in advance was the Brent siding— a pl^e, just to the 
north of the Brent embankment, where a Ime of rails 
diverged from the main line into a side>outting, and into 
which the truck might easUy be pushed instead of push- 
ing it back to Harrow. I looked with satisfaction to 
this prospect; entertaining no doubt that the waggon 
would come to rest in time. By and by, however, it 
became clear that the truck would not only reach this 
siding but pass it ; and then came not a little alarm, for 
a mile or so further on was the level crossing at Willes- 
den : Willesden being at that time a village having no 
station, and the level crossing (where there is now a 
bridge) serving merely to give continuity to a quiet lane. 
I knew that after the last train had passe^, the level- 
croseing-gate would be closed against the line ; and that 
if the truck went on as it was going it would run full 
tilt against the gate, and 1 should probably be thrown 
out and killed. However, there wm one saving fact — 
the incline of 1 in 330, down which the truck was rushing, 
came to an end some distance before Willesden. I was 
soon made aware of this fact on reaching the Brent bridge ; 
for the truck then began to slacken speed, and finally 
came to a stand in the middle of the embankment crossing 
the Brent valley. 

Here was I then, between 9 and 10 at night, with this 
truck far away from any station, and having to provide for 
the safety of the line next morning. 1 forthwith walked 
on to the level crossing at Willesden and aroused the man 
in charge. He came to the window of his bedroom and 
listened sceptically for some time to my statement : think- 
ing it was an attempt to hoax him. However, on telling 
him that if a train was thrown off in the morning he would 
be responsible for the result, he believed, dressed himself 
and came out, walked with me along the line to the place 
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where the tmok was standing, and joined me in pnshing 
it back to the siding. But the adventure was not ended. 
It happened that the switch leading into this siding was 
a peculiar one ; and, not being aware of the peculiarity, 
we ran the truck off the rails. Here seemed a still greater 
dilemma. However, by our united efforts, helping our- 
selves with sleepers lying at hand and using a oross-bar 
of the truck as a lever, we finally heaved the truck on to 
the rails again, and, pushing it into the siding, blocked it 
safely. I then made the best of my way to the faom- 
house at Wembly in which I was staying : arriving there 
between 12 and 1 o clock in the morning. Of course 
the incident was not kept a secret by those who were 
witnesses ; and, as may be imagined, caused a good deal 
of laughter at my expense. 

Something much more important to me, though leas 
amusing to the reader, soon after happened. A letter to 
my father dated Wembly, August 23, runs thus > 

** I have got capital news for you and I have no doubt that joa will 
rejoice with me in my improred proepecte. Mr. Fox has just made 
me an offer to go on to the Gloucester and Birmingham Bi^way at a 
salary of £120 yearly, and says he has little doubt but I should soon 
be raised to £200 per annum. The situation at first would be one of 
a draughtsman, and if found oompetent I should be raised to a snb- 
assistant engineership. As an additional encouragement, and a reiy 
fiattering compliment to me, Mr. Fox pointed out the instance ct 
Conder [a pupU of his while he was at Watford] who has been some 
time holding a situation of £200 a year [on the Birmingham and 
Gloucester] * although,’ Mr. Fox said, * he has not got his wits abont 
him nearly as much as you haye.’ I also hear rery pleasing accounts 
of Captain Moorsom, the head Engineer of the railway, whom I diall 
be under. Mr. Fox says he is one of the nicest men that he knows ; a 
real gentleman, and a bencTolent, good-hearted man. Before I heud 
all the particulars 1 was rery much inclined to refuse it, because I 
should so much have preferred to remain with Mr. Fox ; but as he 
said, the number of officera employed on the railway will be gradually 
diminishing, and my present situaticin would most likely not last ksig, 
... 1 am still busy at the Harrow-Bead bridge and have lm2 
almoat the entbe management el the slipsL Mr. Eastted sen- 
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tnctor] hM bMa from Iwmo iMttly all th* tinM^ and wbaa ho hai 
been hm be bee not interfered with nm All tbe elipa are now very 
neariyenied. IbaeebadebontSOnManndarmefortbalaatmontii.” 

It wan agreed on aQ handa that the offer v aa one to be 
accepted, and arrangementn were preaentlj made for mj 
departure. 

To complete the narratiTe 1 onght to name my laat 
piece of work before leaving London. A letter to my 
father thna deaoribea it > 

" Mr. Fox baa lately been ^ipointed oonenlting engineer to tbe 
Greenwich Bailway ; and Hania happening to be very unwell at the 
time^ I had to make anrveya of the three atationa before I came away. 
I had but four daya to do the laat two in and make the plana aa well, 
ao yon may imagine that I had not much apare tima.* 

None of the milwaya from the South and Eaat were then 
existing. That which haa now become a channel into 
which pour Tarioua large streams of traffic, was then 
nothing but an isolated few miles of line, evidently in 
a very unprosperous condition, with scanty and mean 
rolling stock, and termini not much larger than the exist* 
ing stations at Deptford and Spa Bead. Enlargements or 
improvements were to be made under Mr. Fox*s super- 
vision. 

After finishing the plans of these stations and handing 
them to Mr. Fox, I bade good4>ye to him and to my com- 
panions in the office at Camden Town, and left London 
for Woroester on the 24th September, 1888. 
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LIFE AT WORCESTER. 

1838—40. 18—20. 

Mant of those bom within the past generation are un- 
aware of the fact that our great railways began as com- 
paratively small ones, and have grown to their present 
sizes by successive extensions and still more by successive 
amalgamations. The railway on to the engineering staff 
of which I passed towards the end of September, 1838, at 
that time known as the Birmingham and Gloucester Rail- 
way, was one of these relatively small lines, subsequently 
lost by fusion with a vast system of lines. The Midland 
Railway, which at first ran only from Rugby to Leicester 
and thence to t^ottingham and Derby, began in the Forties, 
to incorporate other lines ^ first of all the North Midland, 
then the Birmingham and Derby, and soon afterwards 
this same Birmingham and Gloucester, which now forms a 
very small component. During its construction no one 
connected with it supposed that it would thus lose its 
individuality. 

Our Engineering ofSces were at Worcester, in a house 
which no longer exists. It was pulled down years ago to 
make room for a line of railway to Malvern, which crosses 
Foregate Street over the site it occupied. The second 
stage of my engineering career, there commenced, brought 
social surroundings of a previously unknown kind. Un- 
like the pupils of Mr. Charles Fox, quiet youths, care- 
fully brought up (two of them being sous of dissenting 
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iDmiBters)^ the junior members of the Birmingham and 
Gloucester staff belonged largely to the ruling classes, 
and had corresponding notions and habits. Our chief 
engineer, Capt. Moorsom, haying been a military man, and 
having as his two resident engineers (for the Birmingham 
division and the Gloucester division) military men also— 
Royal Engineers — showed his leanings, or perhaps chiefly 
his friendships, by gathering together, as suh-engineers 
and draughtsmen, young fellows whose connexions were 
in most cases military or naval. There were, how- 
ever, some of other classes — one the son of a clergyman 
and himself a Cambridge graduate, Mr. G. D. Bishopp, 
who eventually was for a time the locomotive engineer of 
the line, and afterwards improver of the disc-engine; 
another, Mr. C. E. Bernard, brought up as an architect, 
who eventually settled at Cardiff ; a third, Mr. H. Hens- 
man, who, in later years, became engineer to the Bank of 
England ; and others whose subsequent careers 1 need 
not specify, or know nothing about. 

The superintendence was not rigid, and the making 
of designs was interspersed, now with stories not of an 
improving kind, now with glances down on the passers* 
by, especially the females,* and resulting remarks : there 
being also a continuous accompaniment of whistling and 
Bulging, chiefly of sentimental ballads. As may be sup- 
posed, the code of morals (using the word in that absurdly 
restricted sense now commonly given to it) was not very 
high. It is an unfortunate concomitant of the engineering 
profession that it habitually carries young men away from 
those surroundings of family and friends and nei^bours 
which normally serve as curbs, and places them among 
strangers whose opinions and criticisms exercise over 
them little or no influence. It is with them as with 
medical students, who, similarly free from the restraints 
of home, and not put under such restraints as young 
men at Oxford and Cambridge are subject to, show the 
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effects in randomness of living — ^to use the mildest 
expression. 

Not unfireqnently the behavionr of our companions was 
matter of remark between myself and a steady member 
of the staff, with whom I became intimate ; and we used 
to agree that it was imposmble they should come to any 
good. We were wrong, however. Sundry of them, 
whose after-06u:eers I have known, have turned out very 
respectable men— one especially, who, during many years, 
has been exemplary in all relations, domestic and social; 
and who, though in those early days without any thought 
beyond selfish pleasures, has, during a long mature life^ 
been a man of high aspirations as well as model conduct 
Let me add that, strangely enough, this change in him has 
been the concomitant of a change from the soHsalled 
orthodox views in which he was brought up, to the so« 
called heterodox views which he has held during these 
forty odd yeara 


“And who are the two in the brown coats?" Thia 
question was put to one of our staff at a Worcester ball, 
by the daughter of a physician living opposite to onr 
office, who daily saw the goings and comings of those 
engaged in it, and doubtless made criticisms upon them as 
they did upon her and her sister. 

The question referred to my friend G. B. W. Jaduon 
(already indirectly referred to above) and myself, who 
both happened to wear frock ccats of brovm doth — a 
colour at that time not uncommonly worn. A question 
from my father oonoeming him brought out the following 
description : — 

“Jackson is about S4 year* oM. HewasedueatedehislIjiaQsnnaay 
and was articled to Mr. 'Wishaw, civil sngineor. He had bean soase yeast 
in baainesB for himself before he came here. Heisa Moraviaaandvsty 
steady ; not veiyqniok of oomprehenaian. He has great parasTwaiwa 
He knowa no more of classics than I do ; is very fond of landscape paint* 
iag which he has practioedagood deal whilst travelling csi the Continentt 
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andlihoaldiftynlliereooiuifiiioKL TlMi«ka<|(aMr]uBUe of parties* 
Ian I* 

When, in the ooturse of 1889, my father vuited me, he 
fonned a very high opinion of him, as 'witness a passage 
in a snbseqnent letter to me • 

*I have tkoo^t it not nalikely tl>at poor noble-minded friend 
Jaokaon may hare had something todo witheuggestiDg it [an improra- 
ment in my official position]. I beliere it to be his principle to do a 
good tom whererer he can. I hope you will cultirate bis friendship. 
I wish yon saw his nature as I do. Aocnstom yonnelf to open your 
heart to him as an elder brotner.” 

He was the son of Dr. Jackson, at that time foreign 
secretary to the Bible Society. Of somewhat ungainly 
build, and with an intellect mechanically receptive but 
without much thinking power, my fHend was extremely 
conscientious — one whose sense of reotitude 'was such that 
he might be trusted without limit to do the right thing. 
Without limit, did I say? Well, perhaps I should make a 
qualification, and say that in all simple matten he might 
be implicitly trusted. For I remember once observing 
in him how needful an analytical intelligence is in 
cases where a question of right and wrong is raised out 
of the daUy routine. The moral sentiments, however 
strong they may be, and however rightly tfai^ may guide 
in the ordbiary relations of life^ need enlightenment whwe 
the problems are complex. 

In one respect his companionship was, perhaps, not so 
desirable. Association 'with a man wh^ intellectual 
powers were above my oim would have been more 
advantageona The effect of omr interoouiae was to 
encourage, rather than to r e pre ei ^ the oritioal and self* 
asserting tendency in me, already sufficiently prononnoed. 

Alien in culture, ideas, sentiments, and from 

moot of the young men with whom this new engage- 
ment brought me in oontaot, they regarded me as an 
oddity. Ccmstitutionally wanting in retioenoe^ I never 
eonoeaied my dissent frmn their opiniqns and feelmgB 
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whenever I felt it. This tendency to pass adverse judg- 
ments was soon observed and commented upon. He is a 
queer fellow ; he’s always finding fault with something or 
other,” was the kind of remark made in my presence. 
The criticisms I so unwisely made were commonly not 
without good cause. Most of these junior members of the 
staff, engaged in making plans under direction, were 
without engineering faculty, and had no interest in their 
work beyond that of carrying out orders as best they 
might. Having but rudimentary knowledge of mathe- 
matics and none of mechanics, they were incapable of 
giving any scientific reasons for what they did; and 
hence there continually arose occasions for commenting on 
things that were wrong. 

How little the thought of policy deterred me from dis- 
playing this constitutional habit, may be judged from two 
instances which occurred. Happening to glance at some 
plane which were being finished by one of these com- 
panions, I observed a shadow incoiTectly projected. My 
remark upon it was met by the reply that it must be 
right, since he had been shown how to project the 
shadow by the resident engineer, Mr. Hughes. Prudence 
would have dictated silence; but yielding to a dictum, 
however authoritative, which I believed to be wrong, was 
not in my nature. To prove that I was right I made a 
model in cardboard of the structure represented, and, by 
using an ai*tificial light, proved experimentally that the 
shadow would take the form I alleged. Of course this 
conduct, coming to the ears of my superior officer, was 
not to my advantage. Still more absurd, from a pru* 
dential point of view, was another criticism of mine upon 
a proposed system of laying the rails — five feet bearings 
between the chairs, with intermediate saddles,” ns they 
were called, yielding vertical support but no lateral 
support. Led by experience gained on the London and 
Birmingham, I perceived that this arrangement, suggested 
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by Mr. Hughes and adopted by Captain Moorsom, would 
not answer — that the lateral oscillations of the engines 
would cause biilging in the intervals between the chairs. 
In due time this prophecy proved to be well founded ; but 
the utterance of it by a young fellow of eighteen implied 
an offensive disrespect for those above him. 

Of course the traits of character thus illustrated, did not 
conduce to friendship with those around. After a time, 
however, the unfavourable impressions at first produced 
wore off. It was discovered that within the prickly husk 
the kernel was not quite so harsh as was supposed. 
Eventually amicable relations were established, and our 
intercourse became harmonious. 

As compared with most lives, the lives led by the junior 
members of the B. and G. staff were not trying or un- 
pleasant. Our oflSce hours were from 9 to 5, with an 
interval of an hour in the middle of the day ; and we had, 
what was at that time quite an exceptional thing, the 
Saturday afternoon to ourselves. 

This leisure half-day was, when the weather permitted, 
often utilized for excursions. Sometimes my friend Jack- 
son and I walked out to the line, the nearest point of 
which, Spetchley, was some four miles frdm Worcester, 
to inspect the work going on. During the summer of 1839 
we betook ourselves to boating on the Severn ; now and 
then going as far up as a place whidi was named Holt 
Fleet. Other members of the staff were occasionally 
our companions, and, as we were young and in high spirits, 
these afternoons were especially enjoyable. At other 
times we took rambles in search of the picturesque $ not 
on Saturdays only, but occasionally on Sundays: one 
Sunday, 1 remember, being devoted to an expedition up 
the valley of the Teme for some nine or ten miles* And 
once I took a Sunday's solitary walk over to Malvern, 
ascended the ^ Worcestershire Beacon,”^ kept along the 
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top of the range of hills to the far eud, and, descending 
the ** Herefordshire Beacon,^' returned to Worcester. 

Save these Saturday-aftemoon excursions and summer* 
evening walks into the country with Jackson, not many 
positive pleasures varied my life during this period ; for, 
not associating with other members of the staffs I did not 
diate those convivialities which they provided for them- 
selves. How my leisure time was passed I do not distinctly 
remember. My impression is that though I bought 
Weale’s book on bridges with the intention to master 
its contents, and though I took up other lines of engin- 
eering study, yet comparatively little serious work was 
done. Nor did reading of a non-professional kind occupy 
much space ; save, indeed, novel-reading, of which there 
was a good deal. 

Nevertheless it seems from my letters that there were 
commonly subjects of inquiry before me. Always I was 
more originative than receptive. Occupation with other 
people’s thoughts was so much less interesting than 
occupation with my own. Correspondence shows that 
this was the case during these times at Worcester as 
during both earlier and later times. My taste for 
mathematics, pr rather for geometry, is habitually shown : 
something like half of the space in letters being occupied 
either with questions propounded or with questions solved. 
By way of showing the ordinary mental activities during 
this period I cannot do better than string together a series 
of extracts. Under date November 10, 1838, after being 
at Worcester some six or seven weeks, I wrote 

** Ton will be glad to hear that I haTe got into a more regular qrstem 
of study sinoe I haye been in Worcester. I am beginning to feel the 
good effects of strict discipline, both as regards the capability of con- 
tinued application and die pleasure which I find in the puisnit I 
have had considerable sucoeas in the soluticm of problem^ chiefly those 
contained in the exereisea at the end cl Ghambenf jSuML I have 
made out the first IS in the first bo<A, all those in the seooiid, and the 
first 11 of those in the third.* 
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And there follow some three pages of demonstrations. 
In a letter of December S, oconrs the passage: — 
thought I would try a question in Meohados the other 
day and so set myself the following problem’* — one oon« 
oeming the pressure exercised by the top of a ladder 
against a wall when a man of a specified weight was 
standing at a specified point on it. 

A letter of December 81 contains a method of draw- 
ing the curve made by unrolling the oblique section of a 
cylinder/’ and also some designs for bridges of simple 
Idnds. On January 19, 1889, some paragraphs were filled 
in describing a way of projecting shadows with illustra- 
tions; and then follows the pstssage 

^ I hare beooms quite Idle and stupid lately. I expect I am begin* 
ning to fill out a little and that all the energies are directed to bo^y 
development. I do not recollect that you gave me your opinion whilst 
I was in Derby upon one of the questions I asked you. To what extent 
is it expedient to force the mind against the inclination! I ahould 
like to hear what my uncle Thomas says upon this head. It seems to 
me to be rather important to be able to distinguish between idleness 
and mental debility.” 

A very difierent subject occupies space in a letter of 
March 10 : — 

** I have not come to any distinct oondusion why the Earth should 
fall to the Sun in less than a quarter of a year. The obstacle in the 
way of calculation is the increase of attsmctkm ss well as the socelerated 
velocity, and how to combine the two ratios is the question. IVom 
your manner of putting the case I should be led to suppose that there 
is some simple and ocmdusive reason for it Many ol the things which 
formerly used to appear very simple now appear complicated, on 
socouttt of the many collateral drcumstanoes whi^ I used to overlMk.*’ 

How habitual was this speculative thinking was well 
shown in the subsequent July. My father then paid me a 
visit of something like a fortnigl^ on his way to South 
Wales, where he was going to spend part of his niiti* 
summer vacation* The period was evidmily utilised for 
soientifio disoussiona, as witness this extract from a lettmr 
written 1^ him to my mother at the time 
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believe I mnBt leave Worcester in my own defence for Herbert 
provides me with problems of so interesting a kind both to himself 
and to me that I find it difficult to relax entirely from mental pursuits 
and allow my mind to run wild.*” 

Doubtless his presenoe acted as a stimulus, and there 
resulted even more speculation than usual. 

A paragraph having some significance of another kind 
was written in August, 1839 : — 

" Tou will be glad to hear that I have had an addition of £15 to my 
salary, making on the whole £135. . . I have been given to under- 
stand that Mr. Hughes’ letter of recommendation to the Directors was 
highly flattering, and he evidently expected that 1 should have had a 
greater addition than was granted However, I am quite satisfied as 
It is.** 

A letter of October 9, 1839, yields a quotable passage : — 

^ I have just returned from a journey to Stourbridge, near Birming- 
ham, where 1 have been staying for a few days on Company’s business. 
I went to see after some points and crossings which you heard me 
mention as chiefly in my hands, and to give some directions and 
information concerning them.” 

Some sentences worth reproducing bear the date No- 
vember 18, 1839 : — 

I have been occupying my leisure lately in investigating transverse 
strength in all its forms. Several theories have suggested themselves, 
but I have not succeeded in coming to any very satisfactory issue, 

** I have had some very interesting work lately. The designing is 
left in a much greater degree to myself than heretofore, and 1 can 
generally manage to persuade Mr. Hughes to agree to my plans.” 

The mental exoursiveness exemplified during previous 
years is thus variously exemplified afreshr 

This mental excursiveness occasionally had useful 
results. Some of the passages which are quoted below, 
showing this, are of earlier dates than some of those 
given above ; but they are here separated as being in- 
stances in which theory led to practice. Writing on 
March 10, 1839, 1 said : — 

** Tou need not be afraid of my studying skew bridges or any other 
subject merely so as to be aUs to draw by rule. I nsvmr remember, 
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nor even take kdj intereet in, e anbject which I do not nndmtand ; 
and when I do studj anything it is generally with the intent to under- 
stand the principles, Ail I at present know of skew arches, and the 
method I have adopted in drawing them, are original The o^y thing 
I remember to have borrowed from Mr. Fox, is his definition of a 
spiral plane.** 

There presently followed a new plan of projecting the 
spiral courses in bridges of this kind ; and this plan 1 set 
forth in an article contributed to TTie Civil JPn^neer and 
Atchitect*8 Journal for May, 1839. It is reproduced in 
Appendix A, not because it has any interest for the 
general reader, but because it was my iSrst published 
essay, save the two letters before mentioned which were 
written when a boy of fifteen. 

During the latter part of 1839 the preparation of plans 
for crossings and sidings at various stations was put into 
my hands. A device for saving trouble was one of the 
consequences. Curves of very large radius had to be 
drawn; and, finding a beam-compass of adequate length 
difficult to manage, I bethought me of an instrumental 
application of the geometrical truth that angles in the 
same segment of a circle are equal to one another. An 
obvious implication is that if an angle be made rigid, and 
its arms be obliged to move through the two points 
terminating the segment, the apex of the angle must 
describe a circle. In pursuance of this idea I had made 
an instrument hinged like a foot-rule, but capable of 
having its hinge screwed tight in any position, and carry- 
ing a pen or penciL Two needles thrust into the paper 
at the desired points, being pressed against by the amis of 
the instrument, as it was moved from side to side, its pen 
or pencil described the arc of a circle. When about to 
publish a description of this appliance, 1 discovered that it 
had been already devised, and was known as Niobolson^i 
Cydograph. 

A letter of March 12, 1840, contains the parmgraf^ t-— 
** 1 have got an improvement in the apparatus for giwmg 

L 
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and receiving the mail-bags from railway trains and 
in the next letter are sketches and descriptions. Someone 
had been sent on to the London and Birmingham Railway 
to make drawings of an appliance of this kind» which was 
there in use, designed by Mr. Dockray. Perception of its 
needless complexity led me to devise a simpler one, of 
which I had a woi]^g model made. It was the same as 
that which is now everTwhere in use. Doubtless it was 
re-devised by someone else. 

With the above extracts may be joined one which shows 
that the speculative tendency was occasionally qualified 
by the experimental. It is from a letter dated March 4, 
1840 

** I have been modelling a little in pipe-claj since I came from Derby 
[where I had been at Christmas]. 1 have finished one ornament com- 
posed of leaves of somewhat after the manner of the decoration in the 
old Gothic churches, and I have taken a cast in plaster of Paris. Not 
that it was worthy of such an honour, but merely for the sake of prac- 
tice. . . . Jackson and I are proceeding vigorously with our 
chemical experiments. We devote two evenings in the week to 
manipulations, besides thinking over the phenomena between timea. 
We had three other members when first the idea was started, but they 
have all dropped ofL^ 

Mmray, the lecturer on Chemistry, had recently been 
at Worcester, and a letter shows that 1, and probably 
also Jackson, had attended one of his lectures. This led 
to the making of the experiments above named. Th^ 
were carried on in an attic over the office : subscrip- 
tions from some half-dozen having sufficed to purchase 
apparatus. 

My father’s letters written during this period from time 
to time called my attention to religious questions and 
appeal^ to religious feelings — seeking for some response. 
^ far as I can remember they met with none, simply from 
inability to say anything which would be satisfactory to 
him, without being inainoere. 

How had this state of mind, unlike that general 
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throughout our femily, uriseu? There were, probeblj, 
several causes. In childhood the learning of hymns, 
always, in cOmnion with other rote-learning, disagreeable 
to me, did not tend to beget any sympathy with ^e ideas 
they contained; and the domestic religious observances 
on Sunday evenings, tulded to those of the day, instead of 
tending to foster the feeling usually looked for, did the 
reverse. As already indicated in Part II, my father had, 
partly no doubt by natiure and partly as a result of experi- 
ence, a repugnance to priestly rule and priestly cere- 
monies. This repugnance I sympathised with : my 
nature being, indeed, still more than his perhaps, averse 
to ecclesiastioism. Most likely the aversion conspired with 
other causes to alienate me from ordinary forms of religious 
worship. 

Memory does not tell me the extent of my 
from cu rrent belief s. There had not taken place any pro- 
noimced r ejection of t hem, but ^eyjKfiialsloxlyJosing 
their hold. T heir hold had. inde eiL never bW vety 
decided ; * * the creed of Christendom” being evidently 
alien to my nature, both emotional and intelleotuaL To 
many, and iqpparently to nost, religious worship yields a 
qpedes of pleasure. To mo it never did so; unless, 
indeed, 1 count as such the emotion produced by sacred 
music. A sense of combined grandeur and sweetness 
exdted by an anthem, with organ and cathedral archi- 
tecture to suggest the idea of power, was then, and always 
has been, strong in me — as strong, probably, as in most- 
stronger than in many. But the expressions of adoration 
of a personal bemg, the utteraaoe of laudation^ and the 
humble professions of obedienoe, never fotmd in me any 
echoes. Hence, when left to myself as at Worcester and 
previously in London, I qpent my Sundays either in read- 
ing or in oountry walks. 

In those days there was not any decided oonviotioB 
about the propriety or impropriety of this oourae. Criti- 
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ciem bad not yet shown me how astonishing is the supposi- 
tion that the Cause from which have arisen thirty millions 
of Suns with their attendant planets, took the form of a 
man, and made a bargain with Abraham to give him 
territory in return for allegiance. I had not at that time 
repudiated the notion of a deity who is pleased with the 
singing of his praises, and angry with the infinitesimal 
beings he has made when they fail to tell him perpetually 
of his greatness. It had not become manifest to me how 
absolutely and immeasurably unjust it would be that for 
Adam’s disobedience (which might have caused a harsh 
man to discharge his servant), all Adam’s guiltless 
descendants should be .damned, with the exception of a 
relatively few who accepted the “ plan of salvation,*’ 
which the immense majority never heard o£ Nor had 1 
in those days perceived the astounding nature of the 
creed which offers for profoundest worship, a beiug 
who calmly looks on while myriads of his creatures are 
suffering eternal torments. But, though no definite pro- 
positions of this kind had arisen in me, it is probable that 
the dim consciousness out of wliioh they eventually 
emerged, produced alienation from the established beliefs 
and observances. 

There was, I believe, a further reason — one more 
special to myself thw are those winch usually operate. 
An anecdote contained in the account of my early life 
at Hinton, shows how deeply rooted was the conscious- 
ness of physical causation. It seems as though I knew 
by intuition the necessity of equivalence between cause 
and effect — perceived, without teaching, the impossibility 
of an effect without a cause appropriate to i^ and the 
certainty that an effect, relevant in kind and in quantity 
to a cause, must in every case be produced. The acquisi* 
tion of scientific knowledge, especially idiysical, had 
co-operated with the natural tendency thus i^own ; and 
had practically excluded the ordinary idea of the super- 
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oatural. A breach in the cotn-se of causation had come 
to be^ if not 'an impossible thought, yet a thought neyer 
entertained. Necessarily, therefore, the current creed 
became more and more alien to the set of conyictions 
gradually formed m me, and slowly dropped away nn* 
awares. When the change took place it is impossible to 
say, for it was a change haying no marked stages. All 
which now seems clear is that it had been unobtrusiyely 
going on during my stay at Worcester. 

Capt. Moorsom was a man of kindly nature, and felt 
much interest in the welfares of those who were sub- 
ordinate to him. One of his ways of showing this is 
implied in the following passage from a letter to my father 
dated December 2, 1838 : — 

forgot to mention to yon in my former letters that we have a 
dnb, consisting of all the individnals belonging to the engineering 
de|>artment of the railway. We meet and dine together at Capt 
Moorsom’s eveiy two months, and in the evening, subjects connected 
with the railway and previously fixed upon are discussed, every indi- 
vidual being allowed to make observations. We have a club-uniform 
which, by the way, I was forced to get rather against my will.” 

Very soon I took a share in the proceedings by reading 
a paper on the setting-out of curyes, with designs for an 
instrument specially adapted for the purpose. Still-extant 
diagrams show that my method was bad. Instead of being 
one which continually diyided and sub-diyided the effects 
of inexact obseryations, it was one which continually 
multiplied such effects. A letter written home on May 26, 
1839, says : — 

I am just about to eommsnos aasriss ol axperimenti upon kyankad 
timber, to ascertain its strength as compared with that of the wood In 
its natural state. This was delegated to me at our last meeting at 
Gapt Mooraom’a” 

Then, d ftopus of this same matter, there occurs in a 
letter, dated August, the passage which follows : — 

** 1 made mj first attempt at a apeeeh at our last dinner at the Gap- 
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tain*! which oeeorred a fortnight cinoe. We had arranged that ear 
report upon kyanized timber [Biahopphad been joined with mejahoold 
hare been postponed till the next meeting, and coneeqnentlj I wait 
quite unprepared ; but finding that it waa expected that I ahouM aay 
aomethingl made a few obaervationa and waa gradual!/ drawn into the 
Bubject and much to m/ aatoniahment without feeling an/ nerrouaneaa.” 

No roBtilts of any moment came ont of the inquiry. 
No appreciable difference was found between the streng^ 
of wood which had been subjected to the action of bi- 
chloride of mercury and that which had not. 

Any one who, on a certain morning towards the dose 
of January, 1840, happened to be on the bridge which 
spans the Severn at Worcester, would have been much 
surprised had he looked over the parapet. In mid-stream, 
just below the centre arch, was a boat containing a man 
evidently charged to manage it. Attached to one of the 
thwarts next to the bow, was a rope-ladder. The upper 
end of this rope-ladder was fastened to the balustrade of 
the bridge ; and, climbing up the ladder, 'Was to be seen a 
young fellow of something like twenty, who appeared to 
be in a somewhat precarious position. What the meaning 
of the proceeding might be, a passing spectator would 
have been puzzled to say. 

The young man, as will probably be inferred, waa 
myself, and that I did not come to grief is astonishing. 
For, on the one hand, had the ladder been mvoh inclined 
it would have twisted round and left me hanging to its 
under side ; while, on the other hand, in proportion as its 
position approached the vertical, tiie strain exerted upon 
it by Ae bmt held in a tolerably swift stream, joined with 
the strain of my weight, seemed very likely to cause 
breakage I had, however, taken care to test the ladder 
well b^ore usmg it. Its streng^ proved adequate^ and I 
succeeded in my aim. 

But what was I doing in so strange a positiont will 
still ^ the question. The explanation is contained in 
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the following paragraph written to my father on Janu- 
ary 18 : — 

"You will romember onr bridge over the SeTera at Woroeeter. I 
baee to^Uij been deputed Gapt. Mooieom to take the reqnkite 
dimenaione for making a drawing of it during the ooniee of the enniing 
week. It aeema that it ia in contemplation bj the Truateea to inereaae 
the width of the bridge, and I am to aaaiat Capt. klooraom in making 
an economical deaign for ao doing.” 

Here occurred a temptation to independent thinking, 
and, as usual, the temptation was not resisted. There 
was, moreover, the usual lack of reticence — a lack which, 
had my superior not been very good-tempered, would 
probably have been injurious to me. For, while making 
drawings for a widening of the bridge in pursuance of 
Gapt. Moorsonf 8 plan, I suggested a plan which appeared 
to me better. He was not at all offended by my audacity; 
and it was agreed that both plans should be sent in. 

And now there came a considerable change in the 
course of my life ; entailing, alike, difference in abode and 
difference in occupation. 

When I joined the staff at Worcester, the post of engin- 
eering secretary to Capt Moorsom was filled by Mr. 
F. H. P. Wetherall, a son of Capt (afterwards Admiral) 
WetheralL Either because he bad no faculty for engin- 
eering, or because he did not see how the functions he 
discharged under Capt Moorsom conduced to professional 
advancement, he resigned : sometime in 1889. He was 
followed by a military man, Capt Whitty — a gentleman 
who many years after became one of the Inspectors of 
Prisons. He, too, presently grew dissatisfied with the 
projects afforded by his position. When, early in 1840, 
he left, one of onr staff at Worcester was asked by Capt 
Moorsom to undertake secretarial duties, and did so for a 
time; but like his predecessors, he either disliked the work 
or did not see his way to benefit by it Hmioe there re- 
sulted the following letter - 
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** Dear Spxhcir,— B isbopp does not ta,nejdaing SeenUuy in prefer, 
ence to iron worL I therefore wish to offer the change of poet for 
about a month or eiz weeks to jo% and you will entirely use your own 
choice ae to accepting it or not. If you come here it will be neceasaiy 
to live at or ne<ur Powick, and lodgings are now vacant near this houaoi 
and you will have a finger in the pie for all that goee on^ although your 
attenticm will be mainly directed to correspondence. . • • 

" Truly yours, 

" 31st March, 1840. ** W. S. Moobsom.” 

I did not long hesitate to accept the post under the 
conditions named. A letter to my father, dated April 4, 
speaks of that day as the third of my initiation in secre- 
tarial work. It goes on to say : — 

** Hitherto I have walked over in the morning ; dined with the 
Captain ; and returned after the conclusion of my duties. 

** 1 think I shall receive much benefit from the few weeks drudging 
I am to have. Already 1 have rubbed off a great deal of my dread of 
correspondence ; and as to my writing I find that instead of as here* 
tofore having to urge my pen along with difficulty it now seems as 
though it were inclined to run away from me. . . . 

** Our chemical experiments (or as Bamkin the office-keeper called 
them our oomioal experiments) as you may suppose are knocked on the 
head by my adjournment to Pike (Ramkin’s edition of Powick). The 
^>paratus, however, are remaining to take the chance of their being 
resumed.’’ 

As its statements imply, this letter refers to a transi- 
tional period of a few days — ^belonging neither wholly to 
my life at Worcester nor wholly to my life at Powick. 
But now all that follows, rightly comes into a new 
chapter. 
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SOME MONTHS AT POWICK. 
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About three miles out of Worcester, on the way to 
Malvern, lies the little village of Powick, just where the 
surface begins to rise out of the valley of the river Teme ; 
and some quarter of a mile from the village, on the rifting 
ground, stands the house, King’s End, which was the resi- 
dence of our engineer-in-chie^ Capt. Moorsom. Between 
this house and lodgings in the village, my life for some few 
months was now to be passed. The following are extracts 
from a letter dated 15th April, 1840 : — 

** I am going on swimmingly with my duties as secretary ; I suppose 
1 wrote about eight or ten letters to-day besides endorsing some two 
or three times the number and sundry other little matters. Capt 
Moonom is treating me very kindly in every respect, it would hardly 
be possible to show more consideration and regard for my welfare than 
he is doing. 

** He has (of his own accord) been advising me to practise levelling 
for the purpose of making myself familiar with the mechanical use of 
the instrument and has volunteered his own level (which has just been 
put in order) for the purpose. 

** He takes every opportunity of pointing out what he thinks may be 
useful to me and invites me to come and sit with them in the evening 
whenever I feel inclined to do so. Mrs. Moorsom also acts in a very 
amiable manner upon every occasion. . . • 

I should very well like to pay a little attention to botany ; but 
there are several reasons which militate against it at the present time-~ 
Ist, I have to devote part of my spare time to the practice of levelling , 
2nd, the Captain recommends me to study geology ; and, 3rd, 1 have 
■0 many important books that 1 am anxious to purchase when I can 
spare money that I do not feel inclined to buyawork so veiyirrelivant 
to the profession. I don’t mean to say that I do not think it worth 
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while to read Jussieu, but that it ia only under present drcumstanoea 
I do not deem it advisable. I am not so illibei^ as to think any de- 
partment of information unworthy of study. . . . 

" I was thinking the other day that I should like to make publie Some 
of my ideas upon the state of the world and religion, together with a 
few remarks on education. I think, however, that I may employ my 
time better at present.” 

Merely noting that the last paragraph, amusing as 
coming from a young fellow not quite twenty, is at once 
illustrative of that self-confidence shown in so many other 
ways, and is curiously significant of things to come, I 
return to the first part of the letter. As 1 was treated with 
great cordiality by the chief, my position was a pleasant 
one. The amount of work was moderate; the leisure 
was available for country walks; and the spending of 
Sunday afternoons and evenings at King’s End, afforded 
a social intercourse which my life for some years had 
lacked. A new experience should also be named— the 
establishing of relations with a number of children, with 
whom 1 soon became a fovourite, as is shown by letters 
received from them after I went sway. 

Secretarial work was from time to time agreeably 
broken by journeys to different parts of the line — journeys 
on which I accompanied Capt. Moorsom in my official 
capacity. Drives in his gig, to Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, Bromsgrove, &o., varied by occasional ex- 
peditions I made on his behalf, to inspect, report, and 
transact matters of business, gave me many eigoyable 
relaxations. 

Which was the best dictionary to buy, was an inquiiy 
made in one of my letters to my father; and the inquiry 
reminds me of the need there then appeared to be for the 
use of one. 

I have often wondered how it happened that iq;> to so 
late a period, my spelling continued very defective. 
Letters written home from London and firom Worcester 
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miprise me by tbe nmneroTiB erron Miej oontoin— most of 
them obviously due to inadvertenoe, Imt here and there 
one apparently due to ignorance. It is dear that I did 
not read my letters over before sending them, otherwise a 
large part of the errors must have been noticed and 
correct ; and that they were habitually sent off unread 
exemplifies my constitutional idleness. Now that, in 
search of an explanation of the mistakes asoiibable to 
ignorance, I look back upon my antecedents, I recognise 
a sufficient cause. As shown in early chapters, my 
education was in but very small degree linguistia No 
lessons bad been given to me in English gprammar, my 
Cither having, out of regard for my health, interdicted 
anything like pressure ; and hence all the writing which 
accompanies granunar-leaming was missed. So, too, 
the long continued efforts made, first at Derby and 
afterwards at Hinton, to gain some knowledge of 
Latin and Greek (which were accompanied by grammar* 
learning only to the extent of mastering the declensions 
and part of the conjugations, and by a little easy transla- 
tion), were unaccompanied by any of the usual exercises. 
Hence, beyond such amount of writing as my mathe- 
maticid culture entailed, none was needed save for letters 
home. There were, indeed, a few occasions on which my 
aunt made me write from dictation ; but such discipline 
was not carried to any extent. So that it would, in fact, 
have been remarkable bad I, under snob circumstances, 
learned to spell correctly. 

I do not understand how it happened, but my sense of 
responsibility having been sufficiently aroused, tbe defect 
became relatively inconspicuous. 1 did not boy a dio- 
tioxuuy unto after my secretarial work had ended ; and the 
evidence shows that there was comparatively little need for 
one. Of course such errors as had previously been caused 
by carelessness were now excluded ; and, as for the resf» it 
seems that there had been in me a dormant knowledge 
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which was forthcoming when the demand for it became 
imperative. 

As far back as I can remember my father had made 
style a subject of study — often amusing himself by taking 
up a book and making emendations on the margin ; and 
now that a good opportunity occurred, he endeavoured 
to interest me in the subject. In a letter of his written 
the day before my 20th birthday, he says : — 

It is with composition as it is with virtue and holiness, no person 
sees the beauty of it till he begins to practise it I am glad indeed 
that your eyes are beginning to open and to see what a great attainment 
it is to be able to write freely and well^ 

Some criticiams which I had made on a pamphlet 
recently published by my uncle Thomas, suggested this 
last remark ; but nothing in the way of study came from 
this opening of my eyes. Not until, at the age of twenty- 
three, when there occurred to me an idea respecting force oi 
expression, did the subject of style attract me. But then, 
having a theory to work out, I found all relevant books 
became interesting, and there presently resulted an essay 
on the subject. Sequences of this kind were characteristio 
of me. 

Let me remark, in passing, that no great results can be 
counted upon from the study of style. One who is clear- 
headed, and who throughout life hew daily heard well- 
framed speech, is pretty certain to have a style which is 
lucid if nothing more; and in the absence of either of 
these antecedents, the stud}^ of style will do but little. 
The most to be expected is that marked defects of ex- 
pression and of arrangement may be rendered manifest in 
the comse of revision. And, while not much can be done 
towards achieving correctness and clearness, still less can 
be done towards acquiring vigour, picturesquenesi^ and 
variety. Innate powers alone can produce these. 

In place of narrative some extracts from letters will best 
indioate the course of my life during April and May : — 
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Tomorrow we have an aaeistant coming— a gentleman named Oapt 

M ^ who iii I suppose, about to enter the profession under the 

chiefs auspices, and his employment as an introduction to engineering 
to consist in endorsing letters, &c.,d^ . . . sothathaWnghimasmy 
8m\k€ (as the Captain calls him) I shall have a good portion of the work 
taken off my hands. 

^Friday last saw a repetition of our engineers’ meeting. ... In 
consequence of my filling the berth of secretary I was, much to my 
surprise, requested by the chief to take one end of the table, and there 
being between twenty and thirty present the situation was no sinecure. 

** Yesterday was spent in an excursion on the line. I started from 
this with the Captain in his gig at 9 A.M., and accompanied him to 
Bromsgrove, where after spending an hour or so in examining the 
works, and getting some refreshment, we parted— he proceeding onward 
to Birmingham and I occupying the remainder of the day in walking 
back along the line. 

These, you see, are pretty good proofs that the Captain has not 
fallen off in his kind treatment. . . . He is, in fact, the best speci* 
men of a perfect gentleman that I have ever come near. Mrs. Moor* 
som, also, is quite as worthy of admiration in her conduct to all around 
her. I spent the whole of Good Friday with them, and taking the 
average since I have been here, I pass alwut two evenings in the week 
at their house. 

" The affair of the Severn Bridge is now under consideration by the 
trustees, and the result will be known next Tuesday. The pioposition 
appears to have been very favourably received from the account Capt 
Moorsom gave of the proceedings, and he says that my design is to be 
adopted if they conclude to execute the improvement So that you 
see he has not stopped short in his disinterest conduct on this point” 

Then follow two pages of description and argument con- 
cerning a plan 1 proposed for testing the qualities of the 
waters to be employed for locomotives : the notion being 
that, instead of ascertaining the amount of impurity by 
analysis (the nature of it being relatively unimportant), it 
might be ascertained by ** that modification of the hydro- 
meter called the areometer or delicate measurer.^ In a 
letter of 4th May is the following : — 

have just commenced an article on my ihemy of trussed benane 
There has just occurred a veiy good opportunity of bringing it forward 
as a criticism or series of remiuks on an article in the last number of 
the Journal 

** I iniend to make some expertmeuie for my own satisfaction and 
also for the purpose of making out a clear case.*’ 
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A diary of some days well exhibits one of the interludes 
of my life at Powick. A partial opening of the line was 
about to take place : — 

Monday— Hurry scurry till 1 p.ic. to get through business before 
starting— set off in the gig with Capt M. to Eckington (15 miles 
from Powick) ; from thence to Cheltenham by one of the local trial 
trams — slept at Cheltenham.— Tuesday— To Eckington and back (S4 
miles) by morning trial train.— Transacted secretarial work on retom*— 
walk^ on line to look at Works— went to Tewkesbury (10 miles) from 
Cheltenham by railway to make arrangements for finding friction of 
locomotiye. (In the afternoon we happened accidentally to have two 
engines going the same way on the two lines of rails, and a race was 
the consequence— went side by side at between SO and 40 miles an 
hour for a mile or so, and shook hands from one train to the other) — 

slept at Tewkesbury. Wednesday— Made some arrangements for 

experiments on loco. — went to Cheltenham (10 miles)— took measure- 
ments of evaporating surface — went through secretary's work — ran to 
and fro with engines — returned to Tewkesbury and slept there.— 
Thursday— Experiments on friction— walked to Bredon to meet trial 
train— went from there to Cheltenham — accompanied Capt M. to 
Gloucester in the gig— transacted correspondence, &a, and looked over 
works at Gloucester— returned to Cheltenham— dined, and went down 
with evening trial train to Eckiugion — returned to Cheltenham — 
drove Capt M.’s gig to Tewkesbury (horse ran away and went at a 
gallop for a mile and a half ; took it quite coolly and let her go on till 
she was tired) — slept at Tewkesbury. Friday— Finished off experi- 

ments— Captain arrived from Cheltenham at 10— by his request set to 
work to design an arrangement for taking a line of rails from station 
down to the quays on the river side ; propose to make alteration in the 
bed of the river, &c., to facilitate arrangements — returned with him in 
the gig to Powick and worked till 8 this evening to get matters 
straight” 

It was about this time, namelyy the beginning of June, 
that Capt. Moorsom displayed at once his kind feeling and 
his good opinion of me by a letter to my father. Its 
expressions were such as gave great pleasure to both of 
us: my father’s pleasure being especially shown in the 
reply, of which he sent me a copy. Capt Moorsom’s 
letter, however, is nowhere to be found. It was, 1 doubt 
not, taken great oare of ; and, as sometimes happens in 
such cases, has disappeared. It is quite as well, however ; 
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for, had it been extant, I should have been in great doubt 
whether to quote it or not to quote it. 

Though, a little out of chronological order, I may ' 
perhaps better here than elsewhere include an incident 
which shortly afterwards ooourred. It is indicated in the 
following letter: — 

Dbar Spbnobb, — Will you go with me to the Deepdene 7 We ehall 
probably go op from Cheltenham to London thit erening and return 
•o as to be here on Wednesday morning — bat we may be detained till 
Thursday. 

** If you accede to this I will have the gig ready for you here at 
Si and you can take it it into Wor’ster and we will start thence 
about 18|. 

"Truly yra, 

" W. 8. Moobsom.*' 

For the tentative expression of this note, the reason 
was that this expedition to Deepdene was a hoT$ d^oeuvre. 
My engagement with the Birmingham and Gloucester 
Railway, of course, did not include taking part in any other 
work which Capt. Moorsom engaged to do ; and probably 
it was the cousciousness of this which led him to ask ratbei 
than to order. 

Writing to my father from Powick, on 2nd July, I 
said n 

" 1 have never seen any place I like so well as this said * Deepdene,* 
A week would have passed very pleasantly away in looking over the 
house and strolling about the grounda 1 remained in tlm mansion 
during my two days’ stay and bad consequently plenty opportunity 
of looking over the ooUcciiomi paintings and sc^pture.** 

Of the work which Capt Moorsom had undertaken to 
design and superintend for the owner of Deepdene — at 
that time the well-known H. T. Hope, M.P., author of 
Anastanua — a part was the building of an ornamental 
wooden bridge over a lane which runs through the park. 
Of this I had made the drawings, and while at Deep^ne 
staked out the foundations. When at Dorking 50 yeati 
after, I made inquiries coucerniug this bridge, but found 
that alterations in the grounds had caused removal df it 
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Some pages back reference is made to certain pro* 
posed experiments in yerification of a theory of traced 
beams. A letter of June 6| however, describes something 
quite unlike a verification. It runs : — 

‘*La8t night I made the experiments on trussed beams which I men* 
tioned to you. The results, however, have quite disconcerted me, and 
appear, as far as 1 can see, to throw my theory to the winds. Not 
that the strengths are different from what 1 had expected, for 1 have 
not yet had time to see how they would agree with my hypothesis, 
but that the appearance of the fracture does not bear out the position 
I had assumed.*’ 

Doubtless it was well to have occasionally a positive 
disproof of my conclusions. There needed no fostering 
of self-confidence, but rather the reverse. 

This quotation and this comment fitly serve to intro- 
duce the fact that during these months there had been 
going on the usual speculative activity, ending now in 
theoretical and now in practical results: the last being 
predominant. Let me first name the purely theoretical 
ones. 

It may be remembered that an early chapter states 
that when seventeen I hit on a geometrical theorem of 
some interest. This remained with me in the form of an 
empirical truth ; but dming the latter part of my resi- 
dence in Worcester, responding to a spur from my father, 
1 made a demonstration of it ; and, now that it had reached 
this developed form, it was published in Tht Civil Engineer 
and ArchUecCi Joumed for July, 1840. It is reproduced 
in Appendix B. I did not know, at the time, that this 
theorem belongs to that division of mathematics at one 
timo included under the name Descriptive Geometry,** 
but known in more recent days as “The Geometry of 
Position*’ — a division which includes many marvelloiis 
truths. Perhaps the most familiar of these is the truth 
that if to three unequal droles anywhere placed, three 
paira of tangents be drawn, the points of interseotioa of 
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the tangents fall in the same straight line — a truth which 
I never contemplate without being struck by its beauty at 
the same time that it excites feelings of wonder and of 
awe : the fact that apparently unrelated circles should in 
every case be held together by this plexus of relations, 
seeming so utterly incomprehensible. The property of a 
circle which is enunciated in my own theorem, has 
nothing like so marvellous an aspect, but is nevertheless 
sufficiently remarkable. 

Of the more practical results of the speculative tendency 
some are described in a letter of 25th June : — 

“ I have two very nice little contrivances to explain to you but do 
not know whether I shall be able to enter fully into the detail. — ^The 
first (which is not theoretical, for I have already put it in practice) is a 
little instrument for showing by inspection (with the necessary data) 
the velocity of an engine — ^That is to say, suppose an engine and train 
goes up a gradient of 1 mile 37 chains long in 2 minutes and 27 seconds, 
what is the velocity per hour 1 This instrument shows it by merely 
adjusting the scale to correspond with the above data. . . . 

**The principle is very simple (being only another application of 
that valuable proposition the 6tb in the 6th B.) and you no doiibt see 
the application at once.” 

A description and drawing of this instrument will be 
found in Appendix C under the name ** V elocimeter " : an 
illegitimate name but a convenient one. The letter from 
which the above paragraph is quoted, continues as follows. 

** When 1 gave the one 1 have made to Capt. M. he was inclined to 
Say that I had been uselessly expending my time in making an instru- 
ment which was of little practical use, until I reminded him that bad 
Bishopp (one of the staff who has beeu superintending the trials of the 
* Americans ) had such an apparatus it would have saved him between 
one and two thousand such calculations as the one I have given aa an 
example, and a good portion of a week in time. 

** I find that I shall not be able to discuss the second one till my 
next, so I will only tell you that it is an instrument for measuring the 
tractive force of a locomotive engine whilst drawing a train under ail 
the varying circumstances of different gradients, velocities and loads, 
. . . that the instrument is hydrostatic [hydrodynamic I ought to 
have said] and that the index will be the compression of a column of 
air in a glass tube (a column of mercury being interposed between the 

M 
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water and air) : the principle is each that the index will giVe the 
medium of all the irregalaritiee of puli’* 

A subsequent letter contains drawings of the propo^ 
apparatus, but nothing came of the idea. I had no oppor- 
tunity of carrying it out. 

One other appliance, though some months subsequent in 
date oi origin to the Velocimeter, may conveniently be 
named here. I called it a Scale of Equivalents. In the 
course of the experiments on the strength of kyantzed 
timber named in the last chapter, there arose the need for 
changing the denomination of the measurements taken. 
They had been set down in inches and tenths, and it was 
decided that they should be reduced to tenths and 
hundredths of a foot. Having a dislike to the mental 
labour which the required calculations implied, I was 
prompted to find a method of effecting the change in an 
easier way. The simple appliance which seiwed for this 
special purpose was afterwards developed into a more 
complex appliance available for general purposes of many 
kinds. 

I described this ** Scale of Equivalents in an article 
which, sometime after, was sent to The Civil Engineer and 
ArehitecCs Jmrnal. It was not published, for the reason 
that making the lithographed illustration would have 
entailed too great a cost. No account of the instrument 
anywhere exists; and I have therefore thought it well 
to give one. See Appendix D. 

A propoB of the foregoing details it is proper that I 
should here reproduce a passage written by my father to 
me on July 3rd : — 

1 am glad you find your inventivs powers are beginning to develops 
tbemaelvea. Indulge a grateful feeing for it. BeooUect, alao^ the 
never-eeeeing pains taken with yoa on that point in early life.* 

The last sentence is quoted not only in justice to myfathert 
but also as conveying a lesson to educators. Though the 
results which drew fortii his remark were in the main due 
to that activity of the oonstructive imagination which 1 
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mherit«d firom bim, yet his disciplme during my boyhood 
and youth doubtlev served to inoreaae it. Culture of the 
humdrum aort, given by those wbo ordinarily pass for 
teaobers, would have left the faculty undeveloped.* 

With the approach of midsummer oaune an experience 
wholly unrelated to engineering, and but indirectly related 
to the life of the last three months — an experience which 
was quite new to me. 

Mra. Moorsom and family bad gone in May to Ryde, in 
the Isle of Wight, and during the early part of June 
Capt Moorsom had been for a time staying with them. 
When June was nearly half through, business brought 
him back for a few days, and with him came a relative — 
a lady about my own age. The pressing affairs having 
been attended to, he again joined his family at Ryde, 
leaving this visitor sole mistress of the house for the ten 
days or so which followed. Of course we had been duly 
introduced during the Captain's brief sojourn ; the intro* 
duction making me acquainted with a young lady suffi- 
ciently good-looking, though not perhaps a beauty, but 
intelligent, unconventional, amiable, and in various ways 
attractive. Whether Capt. Moorsom supposed that she 
would restrict herself to the rest of the house, or whether 

* Lti m« nmniffi m ■ifniicinl wbilE the ^roof of llii« 

ehffiptor if andor eomoitoik* In Tim S pmiwr for AprU 9» 189A Hi** 
PonlltDij giraf nn aoeosnl of an istorriow with Hr. Ulion« Iho 

celfhmted Amoriena intontor. Hart ara aoma qoolationa from ilt— **To 
mj qnatUon aa to wbara ha foniid tba baft jounf man to trqta aa Ha 
ataiflaata, ha aaawarad amphatioalljr*-* Tba aollffa-brad onaa aia not 

wofiha . I don’t know wbj, b«t th^ don't aaam abla to ba|ia at tho 

bafianinf and giro thair n^la baait to thair work.’ Mr. Bdkon did not 
oonaanl hia oontanq^ for tha ooUaga trainfaf of tha protaal dmf in ao Aur aa 
it Ailad to maka bqja praetieal and it to aam thair ttriof.** With thla 
^pialan may ba Joinad two atartUng laaia i tbo ona that Mr. Xdlaoii, proh- 
ablj tha moat mtarkabla inrantor iHio arar lirad, if hhnffll a aaif^raiiiad 
man } and tha othar that Sir Benjamin Baker, tha daaignar and aonatmaior 
of tha Toith Bridge, tha graiidaat and nmat original bridge in the world, 
r aaa ir a d no iqgular anginatring advaation. 
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he foresaw that she might ocoasioxiallj visit the room 
which served as an office, I do not know ; but this last 
resTilt soon occurred. How it occurred I cannot remember. 
Probably the bringing of letters became the occasion for 
a Good morning.” Presently this daily salute grew into 
something more, until by-and-by the greater part of the 
day was spent by us together in the office. 

Of course the intimacy which thus sprang up with one 
just growing into womanhood, was extremely agreeable; 
the more so because my previous life had kept me almost 
wholly out of female society. As I had no sisters, there 
had been no visits of girls to our house, and no visits on 
my part to houses where there were gii-ls. Though, while 
at Hinton, I bad sometimes seen the sisters of one of my 
fellow-pupils, P , whose famUy resided in Bath (con- 

cerning one of whom, a very beautiful girl, her brother 
occasionally quizaed me, not without reason), yet, practi- 
cally, this intercourse which now commenced in the study 
or office at King’s End, was my first experience of any- 
thing more than mere formal meetings. 

That Capt. Moorsom should have been so incautious as 
thus to leave two young people together without restraint 
or oversight, surprises me when I think about it. Possibly, 
knowing she was engaged, he thought that the pre-existing 
relation would fiumish a sufficient check. But, if this was 
his thought, he did not duly consider me in the matter : 
leaving me ung^ai'ded by the knowledge. However, no 
harm of any kind happened, notwithstanding the length 
of time we daily passed together. Her society was doubt- 
less beneficial; though not, perhaps, conducive to the 
fulfilment of duties. Probably, among other effects^ it 
tended to diminish my inu^urie. An incident proves 
that this was conspicuous. One day, after some qpeech 
of mine, die remarked — “ If anyone else had said that, 1 
should have been offended.” This, whQe it implies my 
bluntuess, also shows how quickly it had become manifed 
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that it was my habit to utter thoughts with but little con- 
sideration ; and shows, too, how readily, when this trait is 
recognized as innate, things which would ordinarily imply 
intentional rudeness, are accepted as matters of course. 

After the return of the family, and before any entangle* 
ment of feeling occurred, there came on a visit the young 
gentleman to whom she was engaged: then an under- 
graduate at Oxford. When, one Sunday afternoon, we 
sallied out for a walk with the children, she, taking his 
arm, looked over her shoulder smilingly, and rather mis- 
chievously, to see what efiect was produced on me : there 
being an evident suspicion that I should not be pleased. 
The revelation was not agreeable to me ; but still it did 
not give me a shock of a serious kind. Matters had not 
gone far enough for that. 

The stay of this young lady at Powick became greatly 
extended, and during the rest of my engagement on the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, which was fully 
three-quarters of a year, we remained on a friendly foot- 
ing, and letters occasionally passed between us. One of 
them may fitly be quoted, partly because it shows the kind 
of relation in which we stood, and partly because it indicates 
a certam opinion which I already entertained. 

"Powick, l8Nov.,»40. 

" Mr DXAR Mr. Spbiccbr, 

" You sent me a few days ago a decidedly onofRcial letter, and I 
now propose to send you one which will come under the same denomi- 
nation. You will, perhaps, be inclined to say I am interfering with 
what is no concern of mine, but I trust the importance of the subject 
wiU excuse the presumption, if it is such — I have just heard frcm 
£— that our ideas respecting the preservation of our friends with 
regard to the late dreadful Accident at Bromsgrove do not at all accord, 
and I was much surprised to hear that you disagree with the opinion 
that all events in this world are under the direct surveillance of the 
Almighty— Mr. Hughes, who was here to-day, says that he, Mr. 
Bennett and Mr. Greuze, had intended to be upon the engine but were 
detained at Cofton, and he added that they had even determined as 
the platform was hot, to stand upon the steps, and had they done so his 
infersnes is that they must have experienced the faie d poor Seaifei 
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** I do not think you can really be of opinion that the Qod who 
^numben the very bain of our head/ was in this case indifferent to the 
fate of his senrants, or that his goodness and mercy is not conspicnons 
in their preservation from the dreadful fate which would probably 
have overtaken them. 

^ Forgive me if I have offended you by this letter. I assure you I 
had no wish but your good in writing It, which I hope you will believe 
and also consider me, 

‘‘Your very sincere friend, 

u 9 

Such email skill as I had with mj pencil — a certain 
mechanical accuracy in representation^ without any trace 
of genius — had, during the summer, been utilized in 
making portraits of the Mooi^som children ; and now this 
small skill was further utilized in making a portrait of this 
young lady. All the preceding sketches had been profiles, 
but this was a three*quarter face, the only one I ever did. 

It was pretty clear that had it not been for the pre-en* 
gagement our intimacy would have grown into something 
serious. This would have been a misfortune, for she had 
little or nothing, and my prospects were none of the 
brightest. 

She did not marry the gentleman to whom she was at 
that time engaged. Some three years later she announced 
to him that she found herself unfit for the duties of a 
clergyman’s wife. Eventually she married her cousin, the 
squire of the parish of which her father had been rector. 

Retmming now from this episode to the general narra- 
tive, let me reproduce a dgprificant passage firom a letter 
of July 12, concerning my course after the close of my 
career on the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway : — 

Now I always had, and have sUU, as sanguine hopes with regard 
to your eleotro-magneiio machine as you have. I therefore propose to 
oome home and to set to in earnest to study and experiment on the sub- 
ject and to do my best with your assistanoe to peifect the invention.* 

The passage thus written in the summer of 1840 1 quote 
because of its bearing on the course pursued in 1841. 
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Towards the end of July a audden change of oconpa* 
tion, accompanied by change of residence, occurred, 
caused by the issue of a law-suit On the Lickey incline, 
some short distance above the station at Bromsgrove, a 
road cuts the railway obliquely. Memory would have led 
me to say quite pomtively that the road passed by a level 
crossing, and that the local authorities had entered an 
action against the company for the purpose of making 
them build a bridge ; but letters prove a failure of memory, 
for tiiey show that the result of the action was to force 
the company to build a better bridge than they had done. 

However, causes and details aside, the resulo was a 
migration from Powick to Bromsgrove for the purpose of 
superintending the works. The business was presring: 
the date for openmg that part of the line having been 
fined. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A NOMADIC PERIOD. 

1840-41. Mt. 20— 21* 

From Bromsgrove, on 27th July, I wrote home describing 
specifically the nature of the task thus suddenly entered 
upon. 

am engaged in Buperin tending the pulling-down and re-erection 
of a large bridge under the inclined plane at Bromsgrove. It Ib to be 
completed within three weeks and four days from the commencement 
of the pulling-down, and rather more than one week has already 
passed. I have had to make out the drawings, estimate, &c., and to 
see to the details of the work during its progress, ... I believe it 
will be done in time. The contract is between one and two thousand 
pounds.^ 

A subsequent letter, written after the completion of the 
new bridge, says ; — 

**You quite mistake as to the usual system of work on railways 
The greater proportion of the work done at the bridge was by contract, 
and I had nothing to do with the men except to see that they did the 
company justice. All the timber work and fitting and fixing girders 
was, however, done by day-labour under my own instruction. ' Per- 
haps about half the cost of construction was in this case done by me 
and entirely after my own designs (Capt. Moorsom not interfering in 
any way) ; but this was an extreme case and the usual laws were 
broken through : day-work being strictly prohibited on this railway.* 

I had forgotten the fact named in this passage — that the 
responsibility for the design rested with me. It seems 
needful to explain how so makeshift a structure originated; 
lest I should be blamed for bad engineering by any one 
who, being in the neighbourhood, happens to see the 
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bridge (if it still exists). The time allowed waaso small 
that there was no possibility of designing fit girders and 
haying them cast. Such girders as had been designed for 
other purposes, and could be obtained forthwith, were con- 
sequently used. These were, however, too short to span 
the width of the road obliquely ; and the result was that 
a framework, partly of these girders and partly of strong 
timber balks, had to be made. I was a little nervous 
about it, but it proved strong enough. Possibly it has, 
during these fifty odd years, been replaced by something 
more workmanlike. 

Here is a passage written home on the 28rd August, 
indicating another impending change. 

1 left Bromsgrove yesterday, having so far completed my work as 
to allow of my return to Powick. I do not however remain here. I 
go to-morrow to join Mr. Hughes to aiisiet him in finishing up the 
work of the G. division, and to complete sundry works which the Subs 
have left undone. [Some little time before, the works having lx;eii 
mainly completed, the sub-engineers on the G. division had ended their 
engagements.] I do not expect to have a very pleasant time of it. 
. . . I ex{)ect, however, it will be a great benefit to me in one 

respect. I have always had a great horror of confusion, and never 
could bear anything that was not clear and straightforward ; but if 1 
go through all that I believe is before me, 1 imagine that I shall pretty 
well get over this failing.” 

The prospect of this confusion so far perturbed me that 
1 thought resignation of my post might be needful. But 
my alarm was groundless. 

Among the various small extra works, completions, and 
repairs, between Bromsgrove and Gloucester, which I bad 
to see executed — making contracts, and having the works 
properly done — the only one which I remember as of 
confdderable importance, resulted from the imperfect con* 
stmction of the bridge over the Avon at Defford, Capt 
Moorsom had no doubt originally made rather an under- 
estimate of the cost of the line, as engineers ordinarily do ; 
but he was creditably anxious to keep within the estimate^ 
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tmd hence was over>prone to economy of oonstmo^on. 
In some cases the effects were disastrous ; and, among the 
mischiefs, was the giving way of one of the wing^walls 
of the Defford bridge. PuUing'down and re>building of 
this had to he achieved without interruption of the traffic : 
one of the lines being closed and the trains diverted on 
to the other. A large, gap in the embankment was neces- 
sitated : and the available line of rails was shored up. The 
proceeding was somewhat risky, and entailed on me con- 
siderable anxiety. No accident happened, however. 

My miscellaneous activities during the autumn had 
their disciplinaiy effects. Much business devolved on me, 
and probably ^e experience then obtained in carrying 
out many transactions, and dealing with many men, was 
permanently advantageous. Here is an extract relating 
to this period : — 

“ I have been doing a good deal of eurveying lately and rather like 
it aa a variety in my usual drudgery. My time is come to a close— I 
have been writing whilst waiting for a contractor, and ho is now 
come.” 

Walks hither and thither about the line were of couise 
necessitated; and these usually had castle-building as 
their concomitant. Already an early chapter has shown 
how much given I was to this tempting form of mental 
activity, commonly thought so dissipating; and the habit 
established in boyhood was still strong. 

It goes without saying that the air-castles built at this 
time were of a different style of architecture from those 
built in early days — no longer took the form of Robinson 
Crusoe adventures, or incidents such as those which the 
reading of novels of the Mrs. Raduliff type had in early 
days suggested. Naturally day-dreams now took a 
certain colour from the actualities of my life and the possi- 
bilities of its future. As the foregoing pages show, inven- 
tions of one or other kind were commonly in my thoughts; 
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and the almoet neoeMary leanltwas that making a fortune 
by snooeesfol inventions mostly formed the subject-matter 
my imaginationa Whether 1 became so absorbed in 
these imaginations as to talk to myself in the way that I 
did during boyhood, must remain an unanswered question ; 
for since, on the line between stations, there were no 
passers by to show their surprise by staring at me, as some 
times happened in the streets in earlier years, I may have 
soliloquized without being made aware of it. Probably, 
however, the increased reticence of approaching manhoc^ 
checked this habit of unconscious speech. 

While referring to this castle-building as at that time 
habitual, it is worth remarking that there was no approach 
made to any such ambition as the writing of books. In 
those days there had not arisen the faintest idea of becom- 
ing an author, still less of undertaking such a task as that 
which I commenced when forty. 

Part of the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway passes 
through the blue lias clay, which is rich in fossils. There 
were always lying about in the Worcester Office, samples 
of ammonites and other forms of secondary molluscs, wUoh 
it had yielded; and on these I had gazed with interest. 
Marvellous remains of ammonites some of them were ; or, 
rather, not of ammonites at all, bnt preserved casts of their 
successive chambers, curiously inter-locked. Now that 
rambles about the line gave me facilities, I was gradu- 
ally led into the study of Geology — a very superficial 
study, however. Writing on the 26th September, I said 

** I have been taking a good deal of intoreet in foanl-reaains lately, 
and baye been ooUeetiiig a few epeoimena. I saw portions of serer^ 
Pleeioeattri in a Use qnany yesterday. One specimfa was eoyeied 
with what I beliere to bays bm a porthm of lAin. It followed the 
outline of the bonce beneath and had a ronght irregular surface such 
as you would suppose the ooyering of sudi a eraature would haya It 
was too large to bring away, and too smeh mutilated to be worth it 
I earried off several yertebni^ however. 1 was giooh pleased is 
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discoyeriug the other day what I believe to have been the intention [t] 
of the transverse ribs in the shell of the ammonite.** 

This gathering of fossils was a resumption, in a new 
form, of mj habits as a boy. Making a collection is, 
indeed, the proper commencement of any natural history 
study ; since, in the first place, it conduces to a concrete 
knowledge which gives definiteness to the general ideas 
subsequently reached, and, further, it creates an indirect 
stimulus by giving gratification to that love of acquisition 
which exists in all. 

One result was the purchase of Lyell’s Principles of 
Otology ^ — a work then recently published. I name this 
purchase chiefly as serving to introduce a fact of con- 
siderable significance. I had during previous years been 
cognizant of the hypothesis that the human race has been 
developed from some lower race; though what degree 
of acceptance it had from me memory does not say. 
But my reading of Lyell, one of whose chapteis was 
devoted to a refutation of Lamarck’s views concerning 
the origin of species, had the effect of giving me a decided 
leaning to them. Why Lyell’s arguments produced the 
opposite effect to that intended, I cannot say. Probably 
it was that the discussion presented, more clearly 
than had been done previously, the conception of the 
natm-al genesis of organic forms. The question whether 
it was or was not true was more distinctly raised. My 
inclination to accept it as true, in spite of Lyell’s adverse 
criticisms, was, doubtless, chiefly due to its harmony 
with that general idea of the order of Nature towards which 
I had, throughout life, been growing. Supematuralism, 
in whatever form, had never commended itself. From 
boyhood there was in me a need to see, in a more or less 
distinct way, how phenomena, no matter of what kind, are 
to be naturally explained. Hence, when my attention 
was dmwn to the question whether organic forms have 
been specially created, or whether they have arisen by 
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progresave modifioatiooBt phynoallj oaosed and inheritad, 
I adopted the last supposition; inadequate as was the 
evidence, and great as were the difficulties in the waj. 
Its congruity with the course of procedure throughout 
things at large, gave it an irresistible attraction; and 
my belief in it never afterwards wavered, much as 1 was, 
in after years, ridiculed for entertaining it. 

The incident illustrates the general truth that the 
acceptance of this or that particular belief, is in part a 
question of the type of mind. There are some minds 
to which the marvellous and the unaccountable strongly 
appeal, and which even resent any attempt to bring the 
genesis of them within comprehension. There are other 
minds which, partly by nature and partly by culture, have 
been led to dislike a quiescent acceptance of the unin- 
telligible ; and which push their explorations until causa- 
tion has been carried to its confines. To this last order 
of minds mine, from the beginning, belonged. 

During all this time, though moving about on the line, 
I was stationed at Powick ; so as to be able to receive 
instructions from Capt. Moorsom. In the autumn there 

arrived a youth, E. A. B — , brother of the gentleman to 

whom Miss was engaged, with the hope of getting 

some knowledge of engineering. We became friends and 
remained so for years; carrying on a correspondence. 
With a plodding nature, but nothing brilliant about him, 
he succeeded well in life: better, indeed, than many of 
greater capacity — as often happens, for the world wants 
ohiefly mechanical services. Our intercourse was pleasant, 
and led to much discussion : that, indeed, being a usual 
result whoever might be my companion. There were 
plenty of points of difference between n% and these 
continued to manifest themselves during the correspond- 
ence of subsequent years. 

'Hus mention of E. A. B— — ’ is in part suggested by 
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remembrance oi the cironmaitanoes wUcb led to bis 
departure. Capt Moorsom, about to finish '^ery soon his 
'Work on the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, had 
found something to do in Com'wall. He 'was employed, by 
gentlemen locally interested, to make a survey of a line 
which was to be called the Exeter and Falmouth Railway. 
This survey was in course of execution during the latter 
pait of 1840. Among others, E. A. B-r— 'was drafted on 
to the staff; and my old R'iend Jaokson, who had rengned 
his post at Worcester early in the year, came from London 
to aid in this new scheme, which promised to Ihmish posts 
to sundry of those who were shortly to receive their 
eongit at Worcester. Being detained by Bii-mingham and 
Gloucester work, I had nothing to do with the survey ; 
and, except nt the last, did little beyond volunteering a 
design for a species of bridge, which it occurred to me 
would be desirable for spanning the many narrow and 
deep ravines to be passed over by the line. The capital 
obtainable for the projected railway was not likely to be 
large, and this type of bridge was specially designed 'with 
a view to cheapness. It was taken by Capt. Moorsom to 
Cornwall, and, I believe, was adopted in making the esti- 
mates. An account of it, 'with drawings, was published in 
The Civil Engineer and ArdtiUeCe Journal for July, 1841. 
Reproduction of this among the appendices, is undesirable 
because it is of too exclusively professional an interest. 

During bis stay in Cornwall my firiend Jaokson wrote 
me a letter, of Which some passages have interest 

" I have to apologiM to yon about the aketch [to be given to me ae a 
remembrance]. It waa very neariy completed when G^it. M.’a letter 
came requiring my attendance. I can aaanie yon I have not fmgotten 
you and youra and the many pleaaant honra we have spent together. 
I wonder whether we shall ever meet again. It is a word fall of mean- 
ing, and when I think of it it dnllens me. However, the fntnre is 
wisely bid and time alone oan reveal it I have hea^ much news 
from K. A. B— about your innocent flirtatioiia, your philoeophie 
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theoriflAi jour raried ImproTementa, and lastly, not Isisti your 
listing gnimblings. . . • 

** I suppose that as you are away from Worcester and Powiok you 
will look out for some one else upon whom to bestow your smiles. 
How different from what you were when first I knew you. Shall 
I call it an improTementI Never mind, I won't bother you any 
more* • • • 

“ How is your collection of fossils ? I hear that they are all con- 
fined in a large box big enough to contain yourself when you choose to 
nutke it into a travelling bedstead.” 

At a later date, as above hinted, I took a considerable 
share in getting up the plans of this Cornish line at the 
office at Worcester. Whether the scheme went before 
Parliament and was thrown out on Standing Orders, or 
whether it never got so far as that, I cannot remember. 
But, whatever may have been the cause, the line was not 
made ; and there was disappointment for those who had 
hoped to be employed on it* 

In strict chronological order there should before have 
beeu named the fact that during the. summer, while still 
acting as engineering-secretary to Capt. Moorsoro, I saw 
something of the testing of locomotives. Commencing at 
Bromsgrove, and ascending some two or more miles 
towards Birmingham, there is a portion of the line called 
the Lickey Incline, having an inclination of 1 in 87. 
For the drawing up of trains, special locomotives l\ad 
been imported from America — ^locomotives of great power 
considering their small size ; and, on various occasions, 
we had trials of them at which I^was present. Towards 
the dose of the year, there hence resulted another 
change in my occupation. A letter of 8th December 
says 

VI am very doubtful, now, whctlisr I lAisll be able to oome to aee 
you at Christmaa, and I do oome it will be only for a day or two. 
Tbis change in my antidpsUone Is caused by my having to take the 
place of Mr. Biahopp in the superintendence of the trials of 
He has just been tianderred to the permanent eervice, and will not 
have tiiM to attend to this in conjunction with his cQm duiisa X 
bdleve there will be three more American enginis and four Bnghsb 
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ones to try, each of them taking from a week to a fortnight. Several 
of them are now ready, and there will be no excuse for delay, so you 
must make up your minds to see me for a very short time, if at alL” 

Some of these testings were commenced while the 
engines were being brought up to Birmingham from the 
works of the makers. Hence the following sentence dated 
January 18 : — 

“ I have been twice into Lancashire since 1 wrote to you. . . . 
The first of the above trips terminated in a most complete catalogue of 
disasters. We were detained about four hours on the coldest day of 
the whole frost, in the middle of Chat Moss, in consequence of a trifling 
accident to the engine boiler, and on the next day, shortly after 
leaving Warrington, the engine burst a tube, which terminated the 
second day’s adventures.” 

The engine which thus came to grief had been made by 
Mr. James Nasmyth. Before setting out with it, I had 
been over his works at Patricroft, near Manchester, and 
had seen various of his labour-saving machines. I think 
the steam-hammer had at that time been invented, and 
have a vague recollection of seeing one at work ; but this is 
a case in vi hich I really cannot distinguish between memory 
and imagination. Mr. Nasmyth was then known only in the 
engineering world, but subsequently became known as 
an amateur astronomer, and some thr ty years ago created 
a sensation in the scientific world by his supposed dis- 
covery of the willow-leaf-like structure of the Sun’s 
surface. Subsequent observations, however, proved that 
he had been imder an illusioa 

I am reminded by a jetter that during this occupation 
with the testing of engines, or rather during the intervals 
from time to time spent in reducing my observations to 
tabular form, the little instrument before named, the velo- 
cimeter, proved of service in economizing the time and 
labour of calculations which I had to make. 

This change of occupation entailed a change of resi- 
dence. Bromsgrove, the locomotive centre, was a more 
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convenient place for me. Hence to that place I removed 
from Powick before the lOfh December, and remained 
there until the middle of March : not, however, being con** 
tinuouslj occupied in making triala of locomotives This 
is shown hj the following passage written on February 4, 
1841. The first line refers to the alarm felt at home. 

** There is no more danger of mj being hnrt by the engine triala 
The directors have decided that in consequence of the argent want of 
train-engines on the line the new engines shall be at once handed orer 
to Mr. Crease, and have notes taken of their performances daring the 
ordinary service. The whole affair is therefore now out of my hands, 
and I am about to employ my time in making drawings of the “ Phil- 
adelphia ’* engine [one of the American engines] for the Institution of 
Civil Engineera’* 

My new residence proved otherwise convenient. Broms- 
grove was better adapted than Worcester for getting 
made some parts of an apparatus which I had devised. 
Already, at the close of the last chapter, was named the fact 
that my father had suggested a mode of utilizing electro- 
magnetic action ; and, during the latter part of 1840 and 
beginning of 1841, letters contain discussions concerning 
the details of an engine to be made in pursuance of it. It 
was, I believe, the action of a muscle which suggested to 
my father the thought of this engine: the action of a 
muscle being one in which a large motion is obtained by 
die accumulation of many small motions. Electro-magnet^ 
placed at short distances from one another, were to 
be so mounted that when excited they would severally 
move, each towards its neighbour: the result being 
that a series of them fixed at one end, would produce a 
movement at the other end made up of all these small 
movements united. It was manifest that the magnets 
must be numerous and at short distances; and the diffi- 
culty was to get a sufficient number of them in a moderate 
space. I proposed circular disks ; each being made of a 
form somewhat like that of the bobbins used in lace 
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machines for containing the threads of cotton : the space 
which in them is occupied by threads of cotton being, in 
these disks, occupied by the exciting wires. Various diffi« 
onlties were thought of, and various plans for overcoming 
them — plans which, on now contemplating them, it seems 
to me would have been futile. 

I was so far sanguine, however, that while at Broms- 
grove I superintended at leisure the making of a oonsideiv 
able number of these disks; prompted by the thought 
that, when the leisure time came, we should be enabled to 
make the experiment with less delay. 

I say " when the leisure time came,** for there was ap- 
proaching the termination of my engagement. The 
greater number of those who had been employed on the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway had gone ; and now 
I, too, had received a notice that after April 25 my services 
would no longer be required. Concerning this notice, a 
letter home dated 4th February says : — 

** 1 was really quite pleased when the chief tdd me that he was 
about to aend it ; so much so^ that I could not hdp showing it— rather 
to his aatoniahment 1 fancy.” 

Clearly, part of the satisfaction thus displayed was due 
to my hopes concerning the eleotro-magnetio engine, for 
the next paragraph says : — 

"Tliia last fortnight I have been getting together the neoeeaaiy 
iqqMuratus for the electro-magnetic experiment, and I expect to be 
aide to make it in a few days ” : 

an expectation, however, which was not fulfilled. Anothmr 
paragraph of this same letter, treating of a totally different 
matter, may not unfitly be quoted : — 

** I waa mndi pleased the other day to find howmndi I had increased 
in weight lately — actually gained 1ft pounds sinee last August ; my 
total wdght now being IftO pounds. I feel pretty well convinced that 
thk is the cause of my having been so stupid for the last half year.” 

Leading an outdoor life, free from any considerable 
menial strain, and living chiefly at hotels on abundant 
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•od Tuied fiure, prolwbly cftnaed me to reach this weight 
— s weight which I never again reached nntil quite the 
close of life. The change of appearance which accom- 
panied this increase of weight, was, like the mental 
change, not to my advantage; as the remarks of my 
fnends proved. 

Returning to the matter of my engagement, or rather dis- 
engagement, it should be added that I declined a permanent 
post which was offered to me. After giving some par- 
ticnlavs of an accident by wbidi the engineer of locomotives 
(Mr. Crouse, a Cambridge man, who narrowly missed the 
Senior-Wranglership) was scalded to death, a letter of 
April 11 says : — 

" It WM in eonMqmnM of tids oecnmaM that the chief the day 
before ^eeterday offered me a eitoation in the permanent Looo. terrioe. 
I refueed it, however, without even inquiring what it wan, and I have 
{den^ of reaeona for having done eo. Although I did not inquire the 
partieuian, there ia no doubt at to thaee. The office woSJd be that of 
a aaie tant Looo. oigiaeer in place of Btehopp [alao a Oambridge man^ 
who will now be promoted to Creuaeb place. I ahonld, however, 
oonaider thia, were I to take it, a loco of time^ and detrimental to mj 
future progna a in that reapeet. The chief was rather aatoniabed at 
mj calmly refuaing the offer.” 

I did not much like the position to be filled ; but beyond 
this, and beyond the cause already intimated, there was 
another oanse operatiog— a cause which, as a matter 
of policy, I ought not to have been influenced by. 

Smne feeling of alienation from (}Apt. Moorsom had 
been produced in me by certain recent incidents. My 
friend Jackson, who was one of tiiose employed in making 
the survey of the Cornish line, had not been, as he con- 
sidered, well used ; and since he was by nature an unoom- 
planung man, I concluded Uiat there were good grounds 
for the feeling he displayed. The sum available for making 
tiie snrvqr had been snuU, and tiioee who took part in 
it were no donbt stinted in the payments they recced. 
Probably Capt Moonom’s idea was that irere the Aot 
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obtained, and the line made, those who had aided would 
receive compensations by their subsequent engagementa 
Beyond the unsatisfactory treatment of my friend, which 
[ somewhat resented, there were, I thought, some pro- 
ceedings not altogether equitable in the getting up of the 
mrvey ; and letters show that my views about them were 
expressed somewhat openly. But some facts overlooked 
ought to have greatly qualified these views. 

It is a trite observation that, at the time of their occur- 
rence, one’s feelings and acts are often not seen in their 
proper proportions; and that it remains for subsequent 
jrears to bring right estimates of them. Whenever, in later 
life, I have looked back on those days, it has been clear 
that the alienation then displayed, and which afterwards 
influenced me, was not altogether defensible. Even sup- 
posing that I was entirely right in my judgments on the 
Ixansactions referred to, the sentiment caused over-rode too 
much the other sentiments which should have been 
dominant. Remembering the kindness Capt. Moorsom had 
ihown all through our relations, which was great consider- 
ing the absence of any claim on him, such disapprobation 
BUI I felt for what did not seem equitable but which after 
3^11 may have been well warranted, should not have been 
illowed to outbalance the feeling of gratitude. In this 
case, as in other cases, was shown the predominance of that 
most abstract of the sentiments — the sentiment of justice, 
[ts supremacy over the other moral feelings, is such that 
ivhen it has been offended there results almost an oblitera- 
tion of what good opinion I otherwise have had reason 
to form of the offender. This seems to be one of the 
results of a mental constitution which has largely in- 
luenced my life and thought, and shows itself in my 
srritings; but which, however needful in one who has 
to do a oertain kind of work, is not the most desirable 
>therwise considered. In most men, personal considerations 
conquer impersohal ones: in me the oontiaiy happens. 
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And this swaj of the impersonal ones oansed, in the 
present instance, judgments and feelings which were too 
unsympathetic. In later years I have never ceased to 
regret the error thus committed. 

There remains little more to be said concerning my last 
days on the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway. Part of 
F ebruary was spent at Worcester. A letter of the 24th says. 

"I have been abeent from Bromagrove everaince Monday the 14th, 
helping with the oompletion of the Oomiah Parliamentary plana We 
have been ao overworked that I have had no time to attend to private 
affaiva We were at work on Tneaday laat from 8 a.m. to 8 A.if. neat 
morning, and every other day in the week from the aame hour to IS 
at night, and even Sunday was not exempt from its portion. All the 
rvat worked the whole day, but I would not continue beyond mid day. 
I found my eyes beginning to be affected, and I was determined not 
to injure ^em on any account However, it is now all over, and I am 
not much the worse for it” 

I was led to take this peremptory oonise by experience 
gained when under Hr. Fox on the L. A B. ^ilway. 
Exhausting physical exertion, continued there for several 
days, had produced a very marked effect on my eyes. For 
the first time in my 'life they began to ache when used for 
some hours in drawing ; and a considerable time elapsed 
before they recovered their tone. The warning had not 
been thrown away, as is shown by the paragraph 
succeeding the one above quoted : — 

" If the chief were to make any remark on my absenting myself on 
Sunday when others remained, I shonld tell hhn plainly that I con- 
sidered he had no right to work his offloen so hardly, and that he had 
the injury <A their constitutions to answer for.” 

That the course taken was not nignstified is shown by tiie 
fact that my friend Jackson suffered severely from having 
yielded to the pressure put upon him. A letter written 
to me from London six wedm later, and which begins 
with the sentence : — “ If ever a man began to feel min it 
is L” describes how his eyes had failed so completely that 
not only was work interdicted but he was forbidden to 
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look at a 6ook ; and it was long after the date of thia 
letter before be recovered: one coratiye measure bemg a 
tour in Scotland. This fact should be a vratning to 
those who think they may trespass upon their powers, and 
disobey their sensations, with impunity. 

Miscellaneous occupations of various kinds, which it is 
needless to specify, occupied March and the greater part of 
April; and then, on the 26th April, having squared all 
details and visited Powick to say good-bye to my fnends, 
I took my departure for Derby; where, with the aid of 
the considerable sum I had laid by, I hoped to carry out my 
plans. 



PART IV. 




CHAPTER XIII. 


RETURN TO DERBY. 

1841-42. Mt.21—2. 

April 26, 1841, serveil for the journey ; so that, next 
day being the 27th, my 21at birthday was kept at home. 
No recollection of it remains save that, during an evening 
walk in the Arboretum, my old soboolmaster expressed his 
satisfaction that 1 had not come back to the paternal roof 
injured by dissipation, as many young men do. Three 
years and a half had elapsed since my departure ; and they 
had been on the whole satisfactory years, in so far as 
personal improvement and professional success were oon- 
oemed. 

The mention of improvement recalls the fact that one 
motive for not accepting the permanent post on the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway offered to me, was 
Hie desire to prepare for the future by a course of mathe- 
matical study. A work on the Differential Calculus was 
pored over for a short tide, but the reading of it soon 
ceased. All through life my constitutional idleness has 
taken the form of inability to persevere in labour which 
has not an object at once large and distinct. To apply 
day after day merely with the general idea of acquiring 
information, or of increasing ability, was not in me. But 
with an important and definite end to achieve, I could 
work. Li Hiis case the end was neither sufiSdently im- 
portant nor Bofficiently definite, and my energies quickly 
fmled. 
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The chief motive for disengaging myself, however, was 
that already intimated — the desire to carry out, in a way 
aheady devised, my father’s idea of an electro-magnetic 
engine. This desire was soon traversed in a totally un- 
foreseen manner. Tlu PhUosophieai Magazine was one of 
the periodicals taken in and circulated by the Derby 
Philosophical Society, to which my father belonged. 
It was, I believe, in one of the numbers of this, though 
I cannot now identify it, that I read an article on the 
question of motors. The result of reading this article was 
an immediate abandonment of the scheme. It proved 
to me that an electro-magnetic engine worked, as all 
such engines in those days were supposed necessarily to 
be, by a galvanic battery, could never compete in 
economy with a steam-eng^e: the general argument 
being that the process was one of utilizing the force 
latent in coal, and that there must be a greater waste in 
doing this by the agency of smelted metal oxidized in a 
battery, than by the agency of coal burnt under a boiler. 
It did not occur to me that an electro-magnetic engine, 
though much less economical, might have advantages 
over the steam-engine for special purposes. Nor did any- 
body at that time dream of generating electricity by the 
force of falling water. But it was quite as well that I 
gave up the project ; for, apart from the reason for doing 
so which prompted me, there would soon have been dis- 
closed a still more cogent reason. The plan devised would 
have encountered insurmountable difficulties. 

Thus, within a month of my return to Derby, it became 
manifest that, in pursuit of a Will-o’-the-wisp, I had left 
behind a place of vantage from which there might probably 
ha^ been ascents to higher places. It then appeared that 
falling But thingl 

do not always work ont in conformily with e:q>eotationa. 
A false step may eventoally lead to a path more adTanta- 
geons than the one deaerted. Had there not been tfaie 
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Meinmgl 7 >fooluh act, I should have passed a humdram, 
aud not very prosperous, life as a civil engineer. That 
trhich has sinoe been done would never have been done. 

Not many days after my return home, there was brought 
for our inspection a beautiful herbarium, made by a young 
medical man in Derby during his student days. Why 
so much ^ect should have been produced is not obvious ; 
but my ambition was at once fired to make a herbarium as 
good or better. The first step was to provide a needful appli- 
ance. Hy father had led me, when a boy, to acquire some 
manual dextwty, and this was now utilized. Paying a 
carpenter for the use of his bench and tools, I devoted a 
few days to making a botanical press — ^not indeed the whole 
of it : four large wood-screws were ordered from a turner. 
Of course, as it may be supposed, this press was unlike 
anything existing, but it answered its purpose well. 

Afternoon walks subsequently were made interesting by 
the search for specimens ; and in the course of some months 
there resulted a considerable collection of the more con- 
spicuous ordinary plants which the fields and hedgerows 
round Derby furnished. It still exists, and shows that the 
ambition which prompted me Was not unfulfilled. 

The interest thus shown in botany was not, in any con- 
siderable measure, scientific. The instinct of acquisition 
and the desire to produce something worthy of admiration, 
united to stimulate me ; and the little knowledge gained 
was incidental only. Though I knew name the system 
of Jussieu, the Linnnau qrstem served my purpose, 
and the Natural Orders remained unknown. But such 
acquaintance with vegetal structures as was then ao- 
quired, was doubtless of use in after years when biology 
became a sulgeot of methodical study. 

The reaches of the Derwent above Derby were in those 
days rural, and in parts not unpieturesque. The railway 
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bridge which now spans the river Just above the town, 
did not exist ; and suburban quiet was not broken by the 
shrieks of whistles. A pleasure-boat excursion up to the 
mills at Darley (not then made inaccessible by the stretch- 
ing of an iron bar from bank to bank) was enjoyable. 

On fine mornings during the latter part of May and a 
good pari of June, any one who, between 7 and 8, was 
near this stretch of water, would very likely have heard 
some familiar melodies : now one voice only being audible, 
and now another voice joining in with a second. These 
voices were those of myself and a friend. Finding, while 
at Worcester, that rowing was beneficial, I had, soon after 
my return home, hired a boat for a quarter of a year, and 
had invited this friend to joiu in morning excursions. As 
before said, there was much singing in our ofiSce at 
Worcester, mostly of sentimental ballads; and of these 
my memoiy had accumulated a considerable stock: an 
uncultured taste being satisfied with songs of a kind 
which in later life I have come to detest. My friend, 
some two years my junior, was also passing through that 
phase in which there is contentment with manufactured 
music, as distinguished from the music of inspiration. 
Thus led by our likings, we not unfrequently made the 
woods near Darley echo with our voices: our secular 
matins being now and then arrested for the purpose of 
gathering a plant. There is still, in the herbarium above 
named, a specimen of Enchanter’s Nightshade gathered in 
the grove skirting the river near Darley. 

My companion, known by sight from early boyhood, had 
only now, during the few preceding weeks, become per- 
sonally known. His name, Edward Lott, will recur fre- 
quently throughout this autobiography ; for the firiendship 
thus oommenoed was a lifelong friendship. His nature 
was one which it is difficult to praise unduly. Not that he 
was intellectualiy reknarkable in any way, but that he was 
morallT of the highest ^rpe — absolutely conscientious^ 
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and, along with the sentiment of justice, displaying in 
large measure all the other altruistic sentiments. During 
the many years of our great intimaoy, in the coiuae of 
which we were frequently travelling companions, I never 
saw him out of temper. His fisice, which was extremely 
handsome, indicated his character. The expression united 
dignity, mildness, and serenity. He impressed every one 
with his innate goodness. When, nearly 40 years after- 
wards, he accompanied me on a visit to the house of friends 
in Gloucestershire, joining an Easter party to all members 
of which he was a stranger, an inquiry of the hostess 
what they thought of him, brought the reply— Oh, we 
are all in love with Mr. Lott.” 

In 1841, and for many years afterwards, he was an ad- 
herent of the current creed — a member of the Established 
Church. Now and then differences of opinion arose be- 
tween us : always amicable differences, however. But 
dui-ing the latter part of his life these disagreements on 
religious questions, as well as on political questions, died 
away. 

The contrast is remarkable between the present time, in 
which children often see a good deal of the world before 
they get into their teens, and the time when I was yoimg, 
when but few people went far from their native places. 
I make this remark d propos of the fact that until after I 
was one-and-twenty I had never seen the sea. 

My father always spent his summer vacation at the 
sea-side ; not commonly remaining stationary, but rambling 
along the coast day by day from one place to another. 
One of these vacation rambles was due soon after my 
return home, and I agreed to join him. The Isle of Wight 
was our proposed region. After a day or two at South- 
ampton, seeing among other places Netley Abbey, we 
passed over to Cowes, and in the course of a week Walked 
thence by way of Ryde^ Brading, Sandown, Yentnor, 
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Blaokgang Chine, Brizton, and Freshwater, rotind to Yar- 
mouth, It was a delightM time, leaving vivid reooUeo- 
tions. The emotion which the sea produced in me was, 
I think, a miztnre of joy and awe — the awe resulting from^ 
the manifestation of size and power, and the joy, I sup- 
pose, from the sense of freedom given by limitless expanse. 
In those days the Isle of Wight was more mral than now ; 
and, joined with the pleasurable feelings given by the sea 
itself, there were those which the scenery and the shore 
gave. My father and I were in sympathy on most 
matters, and our rambles along the coast brought us 
objects of interest almost from step to step — ^now the 
geology of the olifb and the new plants growing about 
them, no w the physical effects produced by the waves^ 
now the living things on the beach, vegetal and animat 
That there was some collecting going on is proved by a 
letter of my father’s written home, which says of me : — 
“ He is about to send off another packet [of ourioaitiee] to- 
day.” One small incident was that at Luccombe Chine 
we passed just as some boatmen were landing a sun-ftrii. 
Knowing Prof. Owen, my father wrote to him telUug of 
the fact, and intimating that the creature might psriii^ 
be useful for dissection. 

From Yarmouth we passed over to Portsmouth, whuioe, 
after a few days, came a migration to Hayling Island. At 
the end of a quiet week there we parted— he to complete 
his summer tour, and 1 to return home ; for the fund I had 
devoted to the trip was exhausted. 

My mornings during this period were usually devoted 
to some kind of work, if an oconpation usually of a mors 
or less speculative kind may be so called. Of work in tbs 
ordinary sense — aetivity directly oonduoivs to advanos- 
ment— th^ was little or none : probably because thsrs 
was no opportunity for it. In July one of the things 
which oocu^ed ms was an investigatioa oonescning tha 
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strength of g^ders. There resulted a paper on the subject 
puhlished in The Civil Engineer and Arehiteefe Journal for 
September, 1841. The outoome of it was a very elaborate 
algebraic formula, which will raise a smile on the face of 
any one familiar with the higher mathematics ; for what it 
achieves in a laborious wa^ is doubtless achievable by the 
Infinitesimal Calculus in an easy way. It is neither worth 
preserving, scientifically considered, nor has it any interest 
for the general reader. Should any one exhume it he 
must be prepared for strange blunders. No proof was 
sent; the result being that the compositor and reader 
transformed the equation in ways peculiar to themselves. 

Attention had recently been drawn to the process ol 
depositing metal by electrolysis — a process discovered by 
Prof. Daniel, which has since undergone sucfii extensive 
developments. The subject interested me and 1 com- 
menced experimenting ; meeting, if not with much success, 
yet with sufficient success to prompt speculations concern- 
ing possible uses of the method. It occurred to me that 
by covering a surface with something like an etching 
ground, then cutting through this by an etching tool, and 
then depositing hy eleotrotjrpe a sheet of copper over the 
whole surface, there would be produced a block with lines 
in relief like those of a woodcut ; and it seemed that this 
way of producing a printing block would be far less 
laborious than that which the wood-cutter adopts. 1 
carried the idea into practice, and, though not with 
satisfactory results, yet with results which promised weU. 
Having done this, I went to consult the list of patents. 
But already the plan, too obvious to be overlooked, had 
been taken possession of. The list of patents, or else of 
caveats; contained a sufficientiy clear description of it. 

This disappointment proved to be a disguised good 
fortune. The prooess, presently brong^ to bear, went 
under the name ** glyphograpby **; and was adopted to a 
oertain small extent. It bad drawbado; however, sad 
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failed to compete with other methods; until, in a few 
yeara^ it was no more heard of. 

Experiments in electrotyping aroused some interest in 
electro-chemistry. I made myself a small galvanic battery 
and tried to deposit other metals than copper; not, how- 
ever, with much success. There came, too, attempts to 
form crystals by electrolysis, accompanied by wild hopes 
respecting the pecuniary results to be obtained. Joined 
with these electro-chemical inquiries there were others 
exclusively chemical, of which traces exist among surviv- 
ing memoranda. Naturally, too, my speculative tendency 
came into play, and some papers preserved concern the 
interpretations of “quantity '' and “ intensity” in electricity. 

But all these experiments and speculations ended in no 
practical results. The only benefits were certain small 
additions to knowledge, and some little increase of mami- 
pulative skill. 


To the experiments and speculations which occupied 
the mornings, and the country walks in search of plants, 
which occupied the afternoons, there was now added, in 
the latter part of the day, another occupation. In 1841 a 
movement was commenced for the diffusion of vocal music. 
Wilhelm’s system was introduced into England; and Mr. 
Hullah, under some official authority, established a teach- 
ing organization in the chief towns. Though given to 
the singing of songs, 1 had no knowledge of music from 
notes. The desirableness of acquiring such knowledge 
was manifest ; and the opportunity was seized. 

The cultivation of part-singing was the chief aim. Be- 
yond the set lessons there were soon commenced practices 
at the house of my friend Lott: he and his sister and I 
passing at least one evening a week in trying over glees 
and madrigals. After the course of instruction was over, 
a small Olee-Society was formed of some dosen members, 
of whom I was one. Not only during this period, but for 
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years after, part-singing was one of my chief gratifica- 
tions. 

How is it that among those who profess a love of music, 
this gratification, great at the same time that it is costless, 
is so little appreciated ? There are few enjoyments higher 
and none so easy to have, where a will to have it is enter- 
tained by the requisite number. Perhaps one obstacle 
is that glee-singing does not display the musical proficiency 
of young ladies. For this, solo-singing is required. And 
since our social arrangements are, in chief measure, ad- 
justed to the fiirthering of marriages, it results that glee- 
singing is not patronized by mammas or their daughters : 
all professions of love of music notwithstanding. 

Already, before leaving Worcester, there had been esta- 
blished a correspondence with two of my friends made 
there ; and this continued. Letters to Jackson, and letters 
from him, concerned chiefly professional questions, the 
steps taken in pursuance of our respective caiecrs, accounts 
of our common friends or acquaintances, joined, on bis 
side, with a good deal of quizzing. But the correspond- 
ence with E. A. B was, in considerable measure, devoted 

to political and religious discussions. Borne passages seem 
worth quoting as indicating the stage of thought at that 
time reached. A letter written by him on Sept. 4, shows 
that, while at Powick, I had got beygnd the crude belief 
that a republican form of government is good irrespective 

of conditions. E. A. B wrote:— 

am perfect!/ aware that 700 hold the opinion that goremmenta 
that are tilted for one time and people are by no meana fitted for 
another ; but you used to dwell upon it more particularly with regard 
to religious government, and there I differ from you entirely.’* 

And then in the same letter there occurs the paragraph 

" I do not admire your definition of government at all, though I 
cannot at this moment suggest a better. Yoo call it ' a national insit- 
tution for preventing one man from infringing upon the rights of 
mother/ ** 
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ThiH it appears that at twenty I entertained, thongh in 
a omde, unqualified form, a belief which much of my 
energy in snbeeqnent years was spent in justifying and 
elaborating. 

Probably there were other passages written at that time 
showing the drift of thought But when, Some thirty odd 

years afterwards, 1 asked E. A. B if he could let me 

have my letters to him, he replied that they had been 
burnt at the time of his marriage, when he destroyed all 
useless papers. 

The practice of making pencil portraits, commenced at 
Powick, was continued after my return home, when 
sundry relatives and friends sat to me. One of tho first 
results was the sketch of my grandmother, given in the 
first Part — “ Family Antecedents.” There was soon 
executed, too, a portrait of Lott, promptly laid hands on 
by his sister ; and there were others of two of my father’s 
particular friends. 

In so far as literal representation went, these were not 
amiss ; but they were all bad considered artistically. Some 
men there are who at once perceive those traits which 
give the distinctive character to a face or other object. 
My father had a considerable amonnt of the faculty thns 
shown; but I inherited none of it. A tolerably exact 
perception, joined with a fair amoimt of manna! dexterity, 
enabled me to render with some truth each particular line 
and shade which I saw, but did not enable me to seize, in 
the midst of the complex impression, the proportional im> 
portance of its components. It is the abfiity to do this 
which constitutes the power of representation when it 
rises to what we cull genius. 

With this making of pencil portraits there was presently 
joined the copying of life-sized heads taken from the 
antique, and afterwards the drawing of ideal heads. 
Some of these survive. They possess very little merit. 
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There ui in tiiem no Tigonr of imagination — ^no kidivi- 
dnalitj of expreeeion ; nothing beyond meaninglen good 
looks. 

Soon after, if not at the same time, came drawing of 
other kinds — ^landscape sketches, not from nature but from 
fancy, and practices in the draV g of foliage. These dis* 
played just the same lack of that artistic power which is 
born, not made. 

The drawing of heads presently gave rise not only to 
these other kinds of drawing, but also to modeling. The 
initiation of this I do not remember. Perhaps it was in- 
spection of some faces which my father had modeled 
when a young man — especially a laughing face. The 
history of this was that one of his pupils (Archibald Fox, 
a brother of the late Sir Charles Fox) was taking lessons 
in modeling, and that the oiitioisms my father passed on 
his work led to a challenge to model something himself. 
This laughing face was his response, and a very success- 
ful response it must have been. It is remarkable for a first 
attempt. But, as I have said, my father’s quick sasthetio 
perception was not transmitted to me, and the results of 
my efforts in modeling had no merit beyond that of 
mechanical imitatioiL 

In the office at Worcester there had been made not only 
drawings for engineering works, but also those for various 
bnfldings — stations, offices, engine-houses, and so forth. 
Naturally there occurred occasions for the discussion of 
architectural principles; and of course my views were 
ordinarily heretical— expressions of dissent firom that sub- 
ordination to authority which was usually displayed and 
defended. 

During the avtumn of 1841, 1 devoted a little attention 
to arohiteotnre ; reading up the descriptions of the Greek 
orders and other sfyles, and making sketches. There was 
oommsneed, too^ a very ambttioos desigii— a vast temple 
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of rather complex character and tmusual distribution of 
parts. The chief aim was to produce a drawing which 
should be a tour de force in perspective. Enough of it 
remains to show the general idea ; but, as usually hap- 
pened with me when there was no large ulterior purpose, 
my resolution flagged, and the project was not carried far. 

There was also a sequence more relevant to these dis- 
cussions at Worcester. In December I wrote a letter on 
Architectural Precedent,” which was published in The 
Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal for January 1842 ; 
and then, in reply to some comments, mainly sympathetic 
but partly adverse, which appeared in the February num- 
ber of that periodical, there appeared in March a second 
letter from me. These letters are not worth preserving. 

From the account of my boyhood there was omitted 
an incident which now had its effect. Between 1820 
and 1830, phrenology had been drawing attention ; and 
there came over to England, about 1830 or after, OalFs 
disciple, Spurzheim, who went about the country diffusing 
knowledge of the system. Derby was among the towns 
he visited. Being then perhaps 11, or perhaps 12, I 
attended his lectures: having, however, to overcome a 
considerable repugnance to contemplating the row of 
grinning skulls he had in front of him. Of course at that 
age faith was stronger than scepticism. Accepting un- 
critically the statements made, 1 became a believer, and 
for many years remained one. 

Not unnaturally, therefore, it happened that when, at 
the close of Januaiy, 1842, there came to Derby, to give 
lectures and examine heads, a phrenologist at that time of 
repute — Mr. J. Q. Rumball — I presented myself to him for 
characterization. Here are the results ; given not because 
of their intrinsic value, but because they furnished a text 
for the opinions about me expressed by my two most 
intimate friends ; — 
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Alimentativeness ... 

Moderate. 

Identity 

Moderate^ 

Gttstativeness 

Do. 

Weight 

Large. 

Acquisitiveness 

Do. 

Colour 

Do. 

Secretiveneas 

Do. 

Tune (Melody) 

Rather full. 

Destructiveness ... 

Do. 

„ (Harmony) 

Moderate. 

Combativeness 

Rather full. 

Form 

Large. 

Fear 

Moderate. 

Size 

Do. 

Firmness 

Very large. 

Order 

Do. 

Amativeness 

Moderate, 

Number .... 

Rather full. 

Philoprogenitiveness 

Do. 

Individuality 

Moderate. 

Inhabitativeness .... 

Large. 

Time 

Large. 

Adhesiveness 

Do. 

Locality .... 

Do. 

Love of approbation 

Do. 

Imitation .... 

Moderate. 

Self-esteem 

Very large. 

Conatructivoness 

Large. 

Benevolence 

Large. 

Concentrativeness 

Do. 

Marvellousness 

Do. 

Causality .... 

Rather full. 

Hope 

Moderate. 

Comparison 

Do. 

? Retrospect 

Do. 

Wit 

Moderate. 

Conscientiousness .... 

Very large. 

Eventuality 

Large. 

Veneration 

Large. 

1 Language .... 

Rather full. 


** Such a head os this ought to be in the Church. The eelf-esteem it 
very large ; it will only produce telf-respect, a fear of degradatioOi 
therefore, united at it it here to a very full moral development, ittelf 
is a moral faculty, and it it almost impotsible that you should be other 
than a high-principled man. Something obstinate, but even this will 
unite itself with the higher powers not the animal propensities, and I 
know not that a man’s principles can be too obstinately adhered to. 
Persevering and prudent, reasonably prizing money and benevolent 
withal. It is clear that I find no fault so far. 

If the forehead were as quick as it is sound, if the memory of 
details were equal to the genend memory, there would be no fault here 
neither, but individuality is not full enough ; this is the only fault I 
see. General talent therefore rather than particular genius results 
from such an organisation. I should not call you ar neeemtctU either a 
poet a painter or a musician, but you may acquire considerable pro- 
ficiency in either, especially in music. Verbal memory is rather good 
than otherwise, and mathematics will be no difficulty, and yet I do not 
discover any one particular talent The temper is somewhat reserved 
and perseverance the principal characteristio of the mind. 

J. Q. Rumball. 

“Herbert Spencer, Esq., Jan. 1841” 

Thinking that it would be interesting to hear what. 
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Jaokflon thought of it, I sent thia characterization to him. 
Here is his comment : — 

** I must confess [I] thought it an odd one and not altogether worthy 
of Monsieur BumbalL I do not think it is a correct one ; for instance 
he says that you have taste for music drawing &c. &c. equally and that 
he does not find any one more prominent than the other, from which he 
deduces the opinion that you might be cleyer in all but not to shine in 
any. Now 1 do not for a minute wish to detract from your merits, as 
I do, and always shall, consider them of a high order ; but neyertheless 
I think that you might study drawing and painting and sculpturing 
&c. with the greatest seal without attaining to eminence, whilst the 
study of philosophy, natural history, chemistry and sciences generally, 
if pursued would be easily within your grasp even to the furtheet 
extent Pardon roe if I even hint that I do not think music an ingre* 
dient of your spirit, if I may so term it As to your being brought up 
for the Church, I don’t think you are half so fit for it as I am ; not on 
account of qualities or abilities, as in that respect you far outstrip me, 
but because you are of a much more restless mind more likely to be 
moved by every new doctrine and apt to be led away by an ingeniously 
devised plan, and knowing your views about Church government, I may 
certainly add that Mr. Rumball never will see you in a gown, Ac.” 

Jackson, at my request, forwarded the phrenologioal 
measurements and inferences to E. A. B— , whose re- 
marks were as follows : — 

**To come to another subject which has afforded me considerable 
amusement and some satisfaction inasmuch as it goes a long way to 
confirm my previous opinion — I mean your phrenological develop- 
ment as laid down by RpmbalL Now I will not pretend to say that 
there is [not] a good deal of truth in what he has said with regard to 
your general character ; but I do mean to say that he might have arrived 
at the same conclusion without feeling your head at alL For instanoe^ 
without any compliments, a person need not look at you twice to ascer- 
tain that you are no fool and this after all is Uie upshot of all he says^ 
the only amplification of this being bis opinion that your talent Is 
more general than individual Now to ascertain the latter he need 
only have talked to you for a quarter of 1m hour upon any subjeet 
[which he did not] inasmuch as the readiness you show to engage in 
argument upon all subjects is almost presumptive evidenee that you 
have not devoted your energies to any ons at two subjeets, and the 
deduction is pretty obvious. In the details of your dmneter he 
is <m the whole very oorrect, the only point upon which he Is 
definite in which he is right and in whioh there ie I riioold ime|^ 
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noma difficolty in judging, ia in his opinion of your mnaieal talani 
which he deacribrn m lai^ and onlj qualified the generalneaa (ii 
one maj coin a woid) rather than indiTidualitjr of jour turn of minil 
N.B. IKd you whietle ‘The Admiral’ while he waa organiaingt In 
one inatanoe in which I ahould think it difficult to judge he haa, aa I 
think you mnat aee youraelf, aignally miataken yon. He apeaks of 
your ‘ Tcneration and reapect for tuftriort aa fwya’ That ia the 
laat thing I ahould hare thought of aocnatng yon of, and I beliere I 
nndeiatand and can appreciate your character Tcry well. I think timt 
my definition of your mind aa a mdieal one, ia aa good a one aa can be 
giren. You are radical all oeer in anything and everything— in 
religion, in politico, in engineering, mannera, &a, &c.* 

Papers yield evidence that at that time my faith in 
phrenology was unshaken. There are memoranda on the 
emotions of self-esteem and love of approbation, to the 
disadvantage of the last and advantage of the first ; and 
there are also some oharaoteristio memoranda oonoeming 
“the evils of great veneration.” Curiously illustrating 
the speculative tendency, shown in this as in other direc- 
tions, there is, among these memoranda, a design for an 
ideal head — do not mean face only, but contour of skull. 

April, 1842, brought a temporary return to eng^eering 
activities. A tributary of the river Derwent which runs 
through Derby, called the Markeaton Brook, was raised 
suddenly to an immense height 1^ a local deluge of rain, 
and overflowed to the extent of producing in the main 
street a flood of some six feet in depth : the level attained 
being so unusual that it was marked by an iron plate let 
into the wall. It occurred to me to write a report on this 
flood ; and to make suggestions for the prevention of any 
like catastrophe hereafter. This report was presmited to 
the Town Council, and afterwards printed and distribnted 
by thdr order. 

But the plan 1 recommended for preventing in fhtore 
any snob disastrous overflows, was one implying expensive 
engineering works, and was not adopted. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A VISIT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

1842. .Et. 22. 

After the middle of May, my uncle Thomas came to see 
us, and it was agreed that I should go back with him to 
Hinton. Six years had elapsed since I left it as a youth 
of 16, and there was an anticipated pleasure in returning 
to old scenes, and seeing again well-known faces. 

Railway-communication was then but imperfect, and 
from Cheltenham to Cirencester we journeyed by coach. 
The journey left its mark because, in the course of it, 1 
found that practice in modeling had increased my per- 
ception of beauty in form. A good-looking girl, who was 
one of our fellow-passengers for a short interval, had 
remarkably fine eyes; and I had much quiet satisfaction 
in observing their forms. Beyond the ordinary pleasure 
that would have been given by recognition of the eyes as 
fine, there was a more special pleasure in contemplating 
the elegant curves of the eyelids. I set down this recol- 
lection mainly because it opens the way to some remarks 
on aesthetic culture ns a part of education. The practice 
of drawing or modeling is to be encouraged not merely 
with a view to the worth of the things produced, for, in the 
great majority of cases, these will be worthless; but it 
is to be encouraged as increasing the appreciation of both 
Nature and Art. There results from it a revelation of 
natural beauties of form and colour which to undisciplined 
perceptions remaiA invisible; and there results, also, f| 
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greatly exalted enjoyment of painting and sonlpture. 
The pleaanre which tmthful rendering gives is increased 
by increasing the knowledge of the traits to be rendered. 

My first letter home, dated 23rd May, contains a passage 
which is not without significance. 

** My aunt did not know me at all for some momenta when I made 
my entrance alone, which we had arranged I should do. No one 
recognized me, and of course all agree that I am much altered. I go 
to Bath this afternoon to surprise my old friends there.** 

A letter of the same date, written by my aunt to Derby, 
implies the nature of the change : — 

** I am so delighted to have Herbert with us, who is so agreeable and 
amiable a oompanioii that his uncle and I shall indeed be very sorry to 
lose him. I think 1 never witnessed so great an improvement in any 
young person.** 

A kindred change which had been similarly commented 
upon when I was at Worcester, where my aunt had seen 
me in 1839, 1 ascribed to escape from those restraints of 
earlier life which were more at variance with my nature 
than with most natures ; and it would seem that this stilt 
greater change had been due to continuance of the same 
cause ; for between my days at Worcester and this visit 
to Hinton, there had been three years of independence. 
Possibly, there was a further cause — slowness of develop- 
ment. This had been decidedly shown physically, in so 
far as stature and structure were concerned; and it may 
liavc been shown mentally: not, perhaps, in respect of the 
intellectual faculties but in respect of the emotional 
faculties. The higher of these were longer than usual in 
gaining their full strength. 

Shortly after my arrival, there oame a sequence to the 
practice of modeling, recently named. My uncle had 
seen the results of my attempts, and it was agreed that 
1 should model a bust of him. AVhether the suggestion 
came from him or from me does not appear, but letters 
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show that some steps had been taken before iiie l^eginning 
of June. Progress was not rapid, and it ^as made the 
slower by the inaptitude of my uncle for sitting. He had 
but small aesthetio perception, and no dramatio faculty 
whatever ; the result being that his notions of a fit pose 
and fit expression were often such as to give me some 
amusement while they put difficulties in my way. A 
letter to my mother, of June 29, says : — 

“ I am going on very succesaf ally with the bust ; much better in 
fact than either my father or myself had expected. [My father had 
come* to Hinton on his way to the sea-side.] It will probably be as 
much as a fortnight before it is finished ; and as soon as it is so 1 shall 
return home. I have been working rather too hard to be able to enjoy 
my visit much. What with the modeling and writing letters to 
Nonoonformiit^ 1 have sometimes hardly stirred out for two or three 
days together.** 

A letter from my aunt, written on the 10th July, after 
my return to Derby, quotes laudatory opinions expressed 
by friends about the bust — good natured praise, mostly, I 
dare say. But, true as the likeness may have been in the 
eyes of those who looked only for literal reproduction, it 
was, in common with other products of mine which I have 
commented upon, Without any display of artistic faculty. 
This the reader may perceive firom the reproduction of it 
given in the preliminary pcnrt. Especially inartistic was 
the hair. For the representation of this something more 
than literal reproduction of lines and surfaces was needed ; 
and in this something more I failed. The details of the 
hair were both unnatural and awkward. 

It used, however, to be some consolation to me to 
observe that the ancient sculptors did not commonly 
succeed in rendering hair. Of course I do not mean to 
say that their representations were awkward ; but only 
that they failed in naturalness. I shall doubtless produce 
in most readers astonishment by this allegation. So pro- 
found is the general subjection to the established belief in 
Greek superiority, that adverse criticism upon anything 
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Greek seems something like Ussphemj. But I no more 
pin mj faith on the opinions of a daasicallj-edaoated man 
about things Greek, than I pin my faith on the opinions 
of a clergyman about things Hebrew. In their treatment 
of hair, the Greeks did not duly regard the fact that the 
substance in which they were working is so remote in 
physical characters from the substance to be represented, 
that any attempt at literal imitation must fail ; and that 
the rendering must be by suggestion rather than by re- 
production. In shaping the marble it was their habit to 
out out the interstices among the looks to depths such as 
exist among the locks of actual hair, and to give to the 
projecting portions in their representations as much pro- 
minence as they had in fact. But since actual looks 
consist of hairs between which light passes to a large 
extent, and since the solid substance in which they are 
reproduced is one through which the light does not thus 
pass, it results that, if the locks are literally imitated in' 
their shapes, the lights and shades in the marble are far 
more pronounced than they are in nature. Nor is this alL 
Hair is generally of a more or leas dark shade, and the 
difference in depth of colour between its lighted parts and 
its shaded parts, is consequently made far lees than that 
which exists between the two in a substance like marble. 
Hence a further cause of error, co-operating with the other. 
Necessarily, therefore, to get anyHiing like a true effect, 
the elevations and depressions in the marble must be far 
less than they are in fact. 

Apparently from recognition of this truth, many modem 
sculptors have succeeded in representing hair much better 
than the ancient sculptors did. 

In <me of the extracts above given, reference is made to 
certain letters I was writing to Th» Noneonfcrmid news- 
pap«r — a newspaper which had recently been establidbed 
as an organ of the advanced Diasenters, and which was 
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edited by Mr. Edward Miall, afterwards for soine yean 
member of Parliament for Rochdale. 

The proximate origin of these letters cannot now be 
recalled. Probably conversations with my uncle led to 
them. He had much interest in politics, as had all mem- 
bers of the family : not, however, the interest commonly 
shown — interest in ministries and men, but interest in 
principles and measures. The mental attitude of the 
Spencers was unlike that now displayed by those who 
call themselves Liberals — an attitude of subordination to 
the decisions of Mr. Gladstone — an attitude ot submission 
to personal rule similar to that shown in France when, by 
a pUbiscitCy the people surrendered their power into the 
hands of Louis Napoleon. The nature shown by all 
members of our family was quite opposite to this. 

The implied kinship of feeling and thought led to a 
general congruity in the political views held, and led. 
especially, to a common tendency towards Individualism. 
With the absence of that party “ loyalty ’’ which consists 
in surrendering private judgment to men who are in office, 
or else to men who want to be in office, there naturally 
went a tendency to carry individual freedom as far as 
possible ; and, by implication, to restrict governmental 
action. Daily talks with my uncle doubtless disclosed 
various agi'oements arising from this community of nature ; 
and hence arose the suggestion to contribute, to The Nan* 
conforynist newspaper, a series of lettem setting forth the 
opinions I had been uttering. My uncle knew Mr. Miall, 
and with the first letter sent an introduction. 

The twelve letters thus commenced and afterwards seri 
ally published, contain some ideas which it may be in- 
teresting to quote, because of their relations to the system 
of beliefs elaborated in subsequent years. Besides views 
afterwards set forth in a more formal manner, there are 
indications of drifts of thought which in course of time 
became pronounced and definite. Here are some sen- 
teuces firom the first letter: — 
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Everything in Nature has its laws. Inorganic matter baa ita 
dynamical propertiea, ita chemical affinitiea ; organic matter, more com- 
piei, more eaaily destroyed, has also ita governing principlea As with 
matter in ita integral form, so with matter in its aggregate ; animate 
beings have their laws as well aa the materials from which they are 
derived. Man aa an animate being has functions to perform and has 
organs for performing those functions. . . . 

**As with Man physically, so with Man spiritually. Mind has ita 
laws aa well as matter. . . . 

^*As with Man individually, so with Man socially. Society as 
certainly has its governing principles as Man has. They may not 
be so easily traced or so readily defined. Their action may be more 
complicated, and it may be more difficult to obey them ; but neverths* 
leas analogy shows us that they must exist'* 

Then comes the corollary that those people are absurd who 
suppose that “ everything will go wrong unless they are 
continually interfering . , . they ought to know that 

the laws of society are of such a character that natural 
evils will rectify themselves*’ by virtue of a “self-adjust- 
ing principle.** There follows the inference that it is 
needful only to maintain order — that the function of 
government is “ simply to defend the natural rights of 
Men — to protect person and properfy — to prevent the 
aggressions of the powerful upon the weak — in a word, to 
administer j ustice.*’ 

The letters which followed were devoted successively 
to treating of Commercial Restrictions, A National Church, 
'The Poor-Laws, War, Govemraent^Colonization, National 
Education, and Sanitary Administration : the purpose of 
each letter being to show that, while the various State- 
activities implied are excluded by the definition of State- 
duties, there are varioiis reasons for otherwise oonoluding 
that they are injurious. 

The position taken up in the letter concerning War is 
utterly untenable. I might indeed, bad I been then 
aware of the facts, have cited in support of my argument 
the case of the Iroquois League, under the arrangements 
of which wars were not carried on by'tbe government, 
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bat by chiefii who gathered togelher yolontaiy followers ; 
or I might have named the early German tribea as haying 
pnnmed a kindred system. But it is clear that these were 
exceptional systems, not permanently practicable. 1 failed 
to recognize the truth that, if the essential function of a 
goyemment be that of maintaining the conditions under 
which individuals may carry on the business of life in 
security, this function includes, not protection against 
internal enemies only, but protection against external 
enemies. But the youthful enthusiasm of two-and-twenty 
naturally carried me too far. 

In addition to the quotations aboye given as being 
significant, let me here add two others which are no less 
significant 

** Ersry animate creature stands in a specific relation to the external 
world in which it lives. From the meanest zoophyte, up to the most 
highly oi^anized of the vertebrata, one and all have certain fixed 
principles of existence. Each has its varied bodily wants to be 
satisfied—food to be provided for its proper nourishment— a habita- 
tion to be constructed for shelter from the cold, or for defence against 
enemies — now arrangements to be made for bringing up a brood of 
young, nests to be built, little ones to be fed and fostered — then a store 
of provisions to be laid in against winter, and so on, with a variety 
of other natural desires to be gratified. For the performance of all 
these operations, every creature has its appropriate organs and in- 
stincts-— external apparatus and internal faculties ; and the health and 
happiness of each l^ing are bound up with the perfection and activity 
of these powers. They, in their turn, are dependent upon the position 
in which the creature is placed. Surround it with dfUumstanoes which 
preclude the necesuty for any one of its faculties, and that faculty will 
become gradually impaired. Nature provides nothing in vain. In- 
•tincta and organa are only pres er ved so long as they are required. 
Place a tribe of animals in a situation where one of their attributes is 
unneoemary — take away its natural exercise diminish its setivity, 
and you will gradually destroy its power. Sucosssive gsneratioiis will 
see the fseulty, or instinet, or whatever it may bs^ become gradually 
weaker, and an ultimate degeneracy ol the noe will inevfta^ snsnsb 
AU this is true of Man.” 

Then in the next letter, in reply to the argument (whidi 
the editor I think had urged against me) that **aodety ia 
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» oomplioated machine,** and that it ia the hnameM of 
government to keep “eveiything in equilibriom** it was 
said : — 

“ If it ahovld be diacornred that the greet difficultiee eaoenntered in 
the menegement of eocial conceme, eriie from the dietorbenoe of 
neturel lewe, end that goremmente had been fooliahly endeayonring 
to maintain, in a ctmdition of unttahU equilibrinm, thinga which, if let 
alone, would of themaelree aaaume a condition of ttabU equiliMmn ; 
then moat the objection be to a great extant inralidated.” 

In these several extracts are indicated both speoifio 
ideas and modes of thought which foreshadowed those to 
oome. There is definitely expressed a belief in the 
nniversality of law — law in the realm of mind as in that of 
matter —law throughout the life of society as throughout 
individual life. So, too, is it with the correlative idea of 
universal causation : implied m the extracts given, this 
also pervades the entire argument. Quite pronounced is 
the assertion that throughout the organic world there goes 
on a process of adaptation by which faculties are fitted 
for their functions. This process is said to hold of Man as 
of other creatures : the inference following the one quoted 
being that, according as his social relations are of one or 
other kind, Man will gain or lose character and Intel* 
ligence. And then there is the definite statement that 
along with this equilibration between the faculties of in* 
dividuals and their circumstances, there is a tendency in 
society towards equilibrium — there is self*a4)nstment, 
individual and sodaL Thus the tendency of thought was 
even at that time towards a purely naturaUstio interpreta* 
tion, and there was a recognition of certain factors in the 
process of evolution at large. * 

We all oooasumally moralise on the great effects initi* 
ated by small causes. Every day in every life there is a 
budding out of incidents severally oi^ble of leading to 
large results; but the immense minority of them end as 
bnds. Only now and then does one grow into a biaaidi; 
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and very rarely does Buch a branch outgrow and over- 
shadow all othere. 

The contributing of these letters to The Ntmccmformirii 
exemplifies this truth in a way more than usually striking. 
Had it not been for this visit to Hinton — had it not been 
for these political conversations with my uncle — possibly 
had it not been for his letter of introduction to Mr. Miall, 
the first of these letters would not have seen the light, 
and the rest of them would never have been written. Had 
they never been written, Social Statics^ which originated 
from them, would not even have been thought of. Had 
there been no Social Statics^ those lines of iiiqiiiiy which 
led to The Principles of Psychology would have remained 
unexplored. And without that study of life in general 
initiated by the writing of these works, leading, presently, 
to the study of the relations between its phenomena and 
those of the inorganic world, there would have been no 
System of Synthetic Philosophy* 

Already I have pointed out that the apparently unfor- 
tunate cessation of ray engineering life, opened the way 
to another kind of life. And now the writing of these 
letters on “ The Proper Sphere of Government,’* com- 
menced at Hinton and finished during the months suc- 
ceeding my return to Derby, constituted the first step 
towards this other kind of life. 



CHAPTER XV. 


BACK AT HOME. 

1842—43. 22—23. 

Bbtond oompletion of this serios of abort easaya, of 
which leaa than half were written at Hinton, there came 
before me soon after my return another subject of interest 
A letter of July 11, 1842, to my father, who was still at 
the sea-side, closed with the sentence : — Lott has just 
called to take me to a lecture on Phonography, so that I 
have no more time to spare for you/* 

The attendance on this lecture had sequences imme- 
diate and remote. During many preceding years my 
father had been, at leisure, elaborating a new system of 
shorthand. When, as a boy of thirteen, 1 went to Hinton, 
it had reached such a stage that 1 was — not much to my 
satisfaction — required to take down in it notes of my 
uncle’s sermons : very brief notes they were, as may be 
supposed. During subsequent years successive improve- 
ments were made in it, and, by the time I was 21, it had 
assumed its final form — final, at least, in respect of its 
essentials ; though, prompted by his restless ideality, my 
father went on changing its minutiae as long as he lived : 
not always with advantage I suspect. 

The above named lecture on Phonography impressed 
me with its merits ; and, in a subsequent conversation with 
my father, I intimated the belief that Pitman’s ^tem was 
better than his. Saying that this belief was an erroneous 
one, he requested me to compare the two in deiaih 1 did 

P 
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this ; and the result was a thorough conviction that mj 
father was right, and that his system was not only better 
than Pitman’s, but better than any other which has been 
devised*— as perfect^ indeed, as is possible. 

In Phonography when used for reporting, as in older 
shorthands, the consonants alone are marked, and Le- 
gible Shorthand,” as my father called his system, has no 
great advantage over them in brevity, so long as this 
imperfect method of representing words is followed. Its 
only superiority in that case is that it keeps the line, 
instead of sprawling about the paper in uncontrolled 
ways : a fault in Phonography, as in the shorthands which 
preceded it, and a fault which stands in the way of its use 
for general purposes. Even had it no other advantage 
than that of regularity and symmetry, the “ Legible Short- 
hand ” would be preferable to all others. 

But its chief superiority is that while, like Phonography, 
it may be written either with or without the vowels, the 
introduction of the vowels adds comparatively little to 
the time and effort required in representing a word, while 
the reading of the word is made easy. In Phonography 
the vowels, when introduced, are marked by dots and 
dashes, added after the consonants have been written, and 
there results an illusive simplicity of appearance : the illu- 
sion being due to the fact that the movements of the hand 
gone through in making these dots and dashes are not 
shown. When they are shown by dotted lines, it becomes 
clear that the expenditure of time and effort in marking 
the vowels, almost doubles the time and effort previously 
expended in marking the consonants. A comparison be- 
tween a word written in Phonography to which were 
added the dotted lines shewing the unseen motions, and 
the same word written in ** Legible Shorthand,” proved to 
me conclusively that, when the vowels are used, the 
** Legible Shorthand” has a great advantage in brevity, 
as well as in legibility and elegance. 
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The study of my father's qrstem, thus oommeuoed, had 
results some time afterwards. 

A rationalized system of letters for writing, raised the 
thought of a rationalized system of letters for printing — 
a system which should preserve oonsistenoy in each of the 
several groups — mutes, semi-vooals, liquids, nasals, and 
vowels. I schemed sets of forms answering to these 
groups, and having throughout a certain general kinship, 
as well as a closer kinship within each group, The notion 
was plausible. It seemed dear that an alphabet so oharac* 
terized would be desirable. But the conception was a 
mistaken one. The love of system had over-ridden the 
thought of use. It did not occur to me that the hetero- 
geneous foiTus of the letters we now have, is' conducive to 
legibility — renders identification of them much easier than 
it would be were many of the forms related to one another, 
as are the small letters b and d, or p and q : the common 
expression mind your p's and q’s," evidently referring to 
the difficulty which children find in distinguishing letters 
that are alike save in the placing of the loop on opposite 
sides. In tho proposed set of letters there were, within 
each group, kinships of this nature ; and there would have 
been consequent tendencies to confusion. I may, indeed, 
remark, in passing, that because capital letters have no 
projections above and below the line, and in this respect 
present greater homogeneity than do low-case or small 
letters^ lines of capital letters are less easy to read than 
lines of low-case letters. I was recently struck with this 
on comparing the product of a type- writer which rendered 
its matter in capitals only, with the products of those 
which rendered ^eir matter in capitals and small letters. 

Among my papers, associated with those which set forth 
this scheme, ^ere are others oonoeming the stmotnre 
desirable for a universal language. Probably tfaon^ts 
about the one led to thoughts about the other. A pte- 
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dominant aim was brevity. The language was to be 
monosyllabic ; and, among the memoranda preserved, there 
is a calculation showing that there are more than a hun- 
dred thousand good monosyllables ; — that is if, in addition 
to simple consonants and vowels, all the compound con- 
sonants and compound vowels are used. There are also 
proposals of methods by which a choice of words for 
things and acts may be guided — methods which, while 
paying due regard to logical relationships and classifica- 
tions, would also pay due regard to euphony. 

It seems to me quite possible — probable even — that the 
time will come when all existing languages will be recog- 
nized as so imperfect, that an artificial language to be 
universally used will be agreed upon. Within these few 
years we have seen, in the artificial language called 
“ Volapuk,” an attempt to fulfil the requirements better 
than any natural language does. But 1 should be ex- 
tremely Sony did there become current any artificial 
language which sets out with ideas derived uncritically 
from existing languages, and adopts the system of infiec- 
tions — a radically bad system. Without intending to 
assume that they have much value, I think it not amiss to 
preserve, in Appendix E, the above-named suggestions — 
not respecting a universal language so much as respecting 
methods to be followed in forming one. 

About this same time also, an allied matter occupied a 
little attention. During previous years I heA often re- 
gretted the progress of the decimal system of numeration ; 
the universal adoption of which is by many thought so 
desirable. That it has sundry conveniences is beyond 
question ; but it has also sundry inconveniences, and the 
annoyance I felt was due to a consciousness that all the 
advantages of the decimal system might be obtained 
along with all the advantages of the duodecimal system, if 
the basis of our notation were changed — if, instead of 
having 10 for its basis, it had 12 for its basis : two new 
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digits being introduced to replace 10 and 11, and 12 times 
12 being the hundred. Most people are so little able to 
emancipate themselves from the conceptions which educa- 
tion has established in them, that they cannot understand 
that the use of 10 as a basis, is due solely to the fact that 
we have five fingers on each hand and five toes on each 
foot. If mankind had had six instead of five, there never 
would have been any difficulty. 

To Appendix E, I have added these memoranda, in which 
1 have set down the advantages of 12 over 10 for purposes 
of mecksurement, enumeration, and calculation. Of course 
to change the system would be diflScult; and it would 
be rendered more difficult still should the use of the decimal 
notation for weights, measures, and values be established. 

In the course of the autumn something beyond schemes 
and speculations began to occupy my time. 1 became an 
active politician. 

The days were those of the Chartist agitation. The 
demand for universal suffrage, triennial parliaments, 
vote by ballot, payment of members, no property qualifi- 
cation, and equal electoral districts, embodied in a formal 
document, bad become the shibboleth of a Radical work- 
ing-men’s party. The Reform Bill had given predominant 
power to the £10 householders ; imd now the class below 
insisted that they, too, should share in making the laws 
Their movement, carried on here and there in an intem- 
perate manner, had led to a few riots, to a threatened vast 
demonstration which was stopped, and to some trials and 
imprisonments. Mr. Edward Miall, swayed by a pro- 
nounced sense of justice, sympathized with the men who 
put forward these claims; and his sympathy prompted 
him to write a series of articles in I%e Nanean/ormiii, ad- 
vocating an extension of the suffrage much like that which 
the Chartists wished to obtain, and, I think, advocating, 
with qualifications, some of the assooiated changes they 
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urged. These articles were subsequently republished as a 
pamphlet, under the title A Reconciliation of the Middle 
and Working Gasses/’ — a pamphlet which had a wide cir- 
culation, especially throughout the dissenting world, of 
which The Nimcmformiit was the advanced organ. The 
result was the commencement of The Complete Suffrage 
Movement.” Mr. Joseph Sturge, the well-known philan- 
thropic Quaker of Birmingham, who had been active in 
the anti-slavery agitation, became a warm adherent ; and, 
among other places, visited Derby to give an address in aid 
of Mr. Miall’s project : breakfasting at our house on the 
occasion. Presently a branch W8U8 established at Derby, of 
which 1 became honorary secretary ; and, in 7^ Noncan^ 
formist newspaper about that period, there exist sundry 
brief reports'sent by me of local doings. 

One of these doings produced some sensation in the 
town, and drew a certain amount of general attention. 
Of the Chartists who had, during the preceding agitation, 
got into trouble and been imprisoned, one was Mr. Henry 
Vincent — a man who, like two others among the early 
Chartists, Lovett and Collins, was much to be admired. 
He was evidently prompted by conscientious feeling to 
devote himself to the advancement of popular welfare, in 
doing which he displayed great oratorical power. Recog- 
nizing the sincerity of those who were following the lead 
of Mr. Miall, and probably thinking that it would be well 
to get rid of the odium which the Chartist demonstrations 
had produced, he joined the Complete Suffrage Movement, 
and went to leading towns lecturing in advocacy of it. 
At the beginning of September, 1842, he came to Derby. 
The announcement of his lecture raised alarm in the minds 
of the magistrates — ^predominantly Conservative ; and 
the police were ordered to prevent the delivery of it. 
At a small gathering forthwith held of thoae who had 
been instrumental in bringing Hr. Yinoent, it was decided 
that a protest should be made. 1 was appointed to write 
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•n Address embodying the protest, which I did in the 
course of the ensuing night — sitting up until some three or 
four o’clock to do it. Next morning, alter being approTed, 
the address was printed, oiroulated, signed by numerous 
inhabitants, and in a day or two presented to the magis* 
trates. Some of the Liberal London papers took the matter 
up. The Morning ChronicU and the Sun^ both now extinot, 
reproduced the address in their issues of September 6th 
and 7th reiE^ectively ; and made editorial comments blam* 
ing the magistrates for their uncalled for interference. 

In the course of the autumn, interest in the Complete 
Suffrage Movement so far increased that there was held, at 
Birmingham, a meeting of leading men from chief towns, 
to oonsult respecting the policy to be pursued. Among 
others present were one or two members of Parliament, 
and also Mr. John Bright, at that time not in Parliament, 
and known chiefly as a leading member of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League. My uncle Thomas, too, took part in the 
meeting. The decision arrived at was that there should 
be called a joint conference of the Complete Suffragists 
and the Chartists, with a view to union and concerted 
action : the hope being-that the Chartists would oonoede 
some of their minor demands, and so conciliate their 
opponents. 

This conference was held on the 27th December and 
following days, and I was sent to it as a delegate from 
Derby. Deeper knowledge of human nature on the part of 
those who summoned the conference, might have taught 
them that the Chartists would listen to no compromise. 
Fanatics soon acquire pasnonate attachments to their 
diibboleths. After a da/s debate it became numifest that 
no co-operation was possible. Even the very name, **the 
Charter,” was insisted upon as one which must be acoq[>ted. 
A division consequently took place, and the Complete 
Suffiragists adjourned to another halL A proposed Act of 
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Parliament had been drawn up, embodying the desired 
constitutional changes. This, it was hoped, the Chartists 
would join in discussing clause by clause, and in the main 
agree to. On their refusal, the Complete Suffragists by 
themselves, in the space of some two days, went through 
the Bill; now approving, now modifying, its various provi- 
sions. The occasion was of course one which, to a young 
fellow of 22, was exciting ; and it produced in me a high 
tide of mental energy. This is curiously shown by my 
copy, still preserved, of the draft Bill distributed among 
the delegates, on whichi I have written my name. The 
signature has a sweep and vigour exceeding that of any 
other signature I ever made, either before or since. 

One of the incidents connected with this meeting of the 
Complete Suffragists at Birmingham, I must name, because 
of its important sequences. Liverpool had sent as a dele- 
gate, Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, afterwards member of 
Parliament for Derby. He and my uncle Thomas had 
been friends for several years. Their friendship had 
originated in their agreement on teetotaliam; but they 
were also in sympathy on leading political questions. My 
uncle was delegate from Bath, and by him 1 was intro- 
duced to Mr. Lawrence Heyworth. The acquaintanceship 
then commenced, lasted until his death about 1870; and it 
opened the way to friendships which, after a time, greatly 
affected my life. 

I may add, concerning this Birmingham conference and 
the Complete Suffrage movement, that nothing definite 
eventually resulted. The agitation carried on in further- 
ance of it, as well as that carried on for the enactment of 
the Charter, gradually died away; leaving only certain 
modifications of opinion. Such modifications may perhaps 
have had something to do vnth changes since made in our 
representative system; for these have, to a considerable 
extent, established in law the proposals which in those 
days were thought so revolutionary : rightly so thought, 
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indeed; for the drift towards Socialism, now becoming 
irreeistible, has resulted from giving to the masses not a 
due proportion of power but the supreme power. 

The democratic leanings early shown by me, had long 
been manifest to the friends with whom I corresponded ; 
and now that they had caused me to take so decided a 
step as participation in this Birmingham conference, there 
came from these friends strong expostulations. Certain 
passages in their letters seem worthy of quotation ; both 
because of what they say and of what they imply. The 
first is from E. A. B , who wi-ote : — 

“ You are formed for an active part in everything yon undertake, 
and your energetic character would be very likely to lead you farther, 
than in sober reason and judgment you would go. If you have fully 
and maturely decided, that the principles you have adopted are righ^ 

. and are expedient for the well-being of the country, I she .ild be the last 
to wish you to abandon them to interested motives ; but before finally 
committing yourself to the current, which may overwhelm you, I would 
have you pause. Consider carefully to what all you design, will tend, 
consider how in taking up such a cause, you lose all chance of advance- 
ment in the profteHon for which your talenti and edneation so well 
fit you ; examine carefully the prauriplcs^ objects and interests of the 
men in whose company you will certainly sink or swim, and if aff-er 
having done so you still remain of the same mind, in Ood’s name <70 on, 
but again, let me request of you to pause, and consider. You are now but 
on the threshold ; you have scarcely taken the first step, in a path, the 
end of which it passes mortal power to foresee, but which may (though 
may Qod forbid it) eventually plunge the whole kingdom into anarchy 
and civil war. It is surely worth considering well, before finally 
deciding. Whatever may be your fate, or whatev'ir may be mine, I 
•hall always value your friendship very highly, and if at any time I 
can be of any service to you, i hope you will not hesitate to command me, 
with as much confidence as if X was of your own opinions. I only hope 
you may meet many among your own party who will feel as great an 
iutereet in you as I do.” 

To the equally strong prdtest contained in a letter from 
Jackson, there is appended a protest, no less strong, against 
the change of career to which, it seems, I had indicated my 
leanings : — 
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**Am for tho good jouVe done, it It Tory questionable whetber 
yon^ve not done iU, for your time has been wasted in strife^ your own 
temper has been raffled^ youVe felt and wished ill towards thote in power 
and you’re in your pride thought that your mind talents and arm 
might effect a change. How like man ! Hunk you that you can iway 
the destinies of mankind 1 Or perhaps you suppose yourself bom io 
be the instrument in God’s hand of working a reformation in this land 
and of releasing the afflicted from the bondage under which they are 
■uffering. Admitted for argument sake, tho' it is far fetched, but you^ 
my friend, are not following the steps of a Luther a Calvin a Elnoz a 
Wikliff, whose names are revered to this hour, holy men who taught 
and thought as the Holy Spirit directed them — no if an instrument 

yon should be, ’tis not for the reformation of spiritual evil 

but like Cromwell to gain your own ambitious views under the mask 
of doing your country a service. Doing your country a service I alas 1 
alas!”; . . * 

^ You aide me to whieh 1 give the preference— to your remaining in the 
profession you have commenced or becoming a literary character. To 
this I decidedly say to the first, in it you are moet likely to rise to 
eminence and diro’ it gain a oonoiortable income, but from the other 
never. ITou’ve never studied properly, you are no classic no poet 
Perhaps you might say but I oau write reviews and political opinione 
and by degrees so improve my style, &c., as to be able to appear fairly 
before the publia To this I can only repeat what I have often said— 
The public is never to be depended upon. Let one of its favooritee 
onoe declaim against you and you’re done for. Neither do I believe 
that you can ever receive that emolument which yon would seek, unlem 
by very fortunate circumstances over which you can have no control 

** Let me therefore implore you once more to set hand to pencil and 
•tart afresh on the old course ; apply thro* your interest to Fox. He is 
now about to carry out the execution of the Dean Forest line of railway, 
and has the whole contract under Gapt Moorsom ; offer your services 
to superintend, get Capt Moorsom to recommend and so by fairly 
starti^ again cut all the political acquaintanoee you’ve picked up who 
will never do yon any good, and your talento and energy will toon 
raise yon to Umt pre-eminence to which yon may aspire.— Did I not 
feel the same interest in you that I mjight have towards a brother, 
don’t think I should take trouble to indues you to do this There* 
fore at least give ms ersdit for candour, and reisot bsfmre you go on 
any furthsr.” 

The first of these passages in Jackson's letteor, illustrates 
the truth that those who live in another sphere of thought 
and feeling, frequentlj show themselTSS incapable of eom- 
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prehending the motiyea of those opposed to them. 
B[no^ng me intimately thongh he did, my friend oonld 
not conceive any other prompter than ambition for the 
course I took. Lacking, himself, any snob political senti- 
ments as mine, he could not imagine me to be moved 
solely by a desire to help in making what I conceived to 
be an equitable change. I can say with absolute certainty 
that the thought of personal advancement of any kind 
never entered my head. Respecting the second passage, 
I am led to remark on the amusing way in which people 
suppose that the writing of good or bad books is to 
be determined by the presence or absence of classioal 
culture. The quality of the ideas expressed is tacitly 
ignored — style being everything and matter nothing I To 
which I may add that there is in this passage, as in the 
preceding one, the implication that no other desire than 
that of private advcmtage could possibly operate. The 
ttuth is that throughout my life the writing of books 
has resulted from the wish to set forth certain ideas, and 
that during sixteen years’ publication of tiiem they brought 
me' not profits but losses. 

About my occupations during the early part of 1843, 
I remember little or nothing. A letter from my father to 
my uncle contains the sentence : — ** Herbert is 'writing a 
tnKst upon * Pledging Electors.’ I think he will make it 
rather effective.” Absolute fidlure of memory is thus 
proved; for I should have said that no such thing was 
ever mittmi by me. From the context I gather that it 
iras intMided to be one of a series of tracts issued hj the 
Complete Snfhage Union. 1 also gather that 1 was to be 
one of a oommittee for seleoting and oritwising traota 

Whether anything was done in the way of migineering, 
or any other money-making ooonpation, I do not reeoUeot. 
Probably there were the usual speoulatmg and experi- 
menting, leading to no pimriioal results. 
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The latter parts of my days were, during this period, as 
before and after, miscellaneously filled — country walks 
in the afternoons, music and sometimes other distractiona 
in the evenings. About this time, or earlier, there had 
been formed a “Literary and Scientific Society” — a small 
gathering of some dozen or so, meeting once a month, 
reading papers and discussing them. The members were 
mostly of no considerable calibre, and the proceedings 
were commonly rather humdrum. Further, there existed 
a Debating Society which I joined, and of course did not 
remain silent ; and there was also, in the leading literary 
institution of the town, a chess-room, where an hour or 
so was occasionally spent. I had learnt to play chess 
at Hinton, and had there become quite a devotee of the 
game ; but nothing beyond mediocrity was reached, either 
then or afterwards. I once joined with a friend in play- 
ing without the men, and succeeded in doing this pretty 
easily. We had, however, the empty board before us, 
which greatly aided imagination. Without that aid we 
should have found the feat impossible. 

And now, towards the end of the Spring of 1848, after 
two years of life apparently futile — certainly futile in re- 
spect of “getting on” — it seemed needful to take some 
decisive step ; and, in the hope of finding something to do, 
either in engineering or in literature, I resolved on going 
to London. 
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A CAMPAIGN IN LONDON. 

1843. iET. 23. 

My experimental journey to London must have been 
at the end of the first week in May, for a letter dated 
May 10 gives a settled address. Letters written soon 
after imply a resolution, more decided than I supposed 
then existed, to adopt a literary career. Some passages 
written to Edward Lott will best show the position and 
the expectations. 

I am still somewhat in a ^ndition of uncertainty as to what may 
be my ultimate fate. I have written two review articles, one for the 
aiid^the other for TaU [magazines both long lin^ deceased]. 
The one for the Eclectic would have appeared in the number for the 
preseut month, had it not been that the two previous ones contain 
papers on the same subject — ** Education.** The one for Tait was 
[sent] on speculation and still hangs in ttaXu quo,'* 

Neither the article written by agreement for the Eclectic^ 
nor the article sent on speculation to Taity ever appeared. 
Possibly the one was— quite rightly, I fancy — thought not 
worthy of publication ; and the other ignored because it 
was by an unknown writer. It was not without merit; 
for, ten years after, it was, with improvements, published 
in the Westminster lUtieWy under the title of The Philo- 
sophy of Style." The letter goes on to say : — 

** If you get hold of the last week’s Nimeonformiiiy you will find a 
leading article written hj me, entitled * BfTerv^scence— Rebecca and 
her Qiildren.’ It will amuse you, 1 ftawy, it being somewhat queer 
in its ideas. It might be appropriately classified under the heqd of 
*Tbe Chemistry of Politics.* 

** At present I am engaged in wriUug an article for The Phrenotogieal 
JcmnuU upon the new theory of BenefX>leaee and Imitation, whidi we 
have talked over together. ... I hope you are going on ag r ee ab br 
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with your linging ezeroiMfl. If I could fly oyer and Join you now and 
then, it would be a great gratification to me, for I am at present leading 
a rather solitary life, frequently not speaking a score words in the day 
for nearly a week together.” 

Fresh indications of my hopes and intentions were 
given when writing home on July 7. After describing an 
evening spent with Mr. Miall, the letter goes on to say : — 

**He has also laid me under obligation of a more practical kind, of 
which I was not aware until I saw him on Wednesday. He told me 
that some friends of his at Colchester, who were about to purchase a 
local newspaper, had applied to him to become their h^ editor; 
meaning that he should supply them with a leading article every week, 
whilst they employed some one of less capacity to manage the other 
business for them. He refused this, having, he says, quite enough on 
his hands at present, and at the same time that he did so, mentioned 
me as one whom he could recommend to fill the place they wished him 
to occupy.” 

Other passages tell me of ambitions which I had utterly 
forgotten ; one of them sufficiently daring. 

1 feel more and more determined to write a poem in a few years 
hence^ and am gradually working out the plot in my mind and putting 
down memoranda of thought and sentiment. The title I intend to be 
* The Angel of Truth.* Inclosed 1 send you a few lines by way of 
specimen of a first attempt. They are supposed to be part of the 
winding-up of a meditation upon the state id the world during the 
Dark Ages. . . . 

** I have been reading Bentham’s works, and mean to attack his 
prindples shortly, if I can get any review to puUish what will appear 
to most of them so presumptuous.” 

The verse-making disorder, which seems to be escaped 
by but few of those who have any intellectual vivacity, 
did not last long. The project named must have been soon 
abandoned, and a later one, which I recall, was not per- 
severed in. This later one was a drama to be entitled 
** The Rebel : the plot of it being not, as the reader may 
suppose, one exhibiting successful rebellion, but one ex- 
hibiting the failure and disappointment of a high-minded 
hero, consequent on the weakness and baseness of those 
with whom he acted. But nothing was done beyond 
thjnking over the incidents and characters to be embodied. 
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Among old papers there are some ▼erses wfaidi, I sup- 
pose, miut have been -written about this time. They are 
not amiss in so far as form is concerned ; but there is in 
them nothing beyond play of fancy. They are manufiso- 
tnred, and not prompted by feeling forcing its way to 
poetical utterance. I had sense enough to see titat my 
fimulties are not of the kind needful for producing genuine 
poetry. I have by nature neither the requisite intensity 
of emotion nor the requisite fertility of expression. 

In the above section reference is made to an essay 
setting forth a new -view of the functions of Imitation 
and Beneyolence,” which I proposed to send to Tkt 
Phrtnologiedl Journal. Of course it was heretical ; and, if 
for no other reason, was, perhaps for that reason, « rejected. 

There had, however, been estabUsbed in 1843, a quar- 
terly periodioal called Tlie Zoiat, owned and edited by 
Dr. Eliotson, a physician of considerable repute in those 
days. Perhaps I ought to say — a physician who had boon 
of considerable repute in those days ; for, having beeome a 
convert to Mesmerism, and having committed bimaelf to 
a belief in sundry of the alleged higher manifestations of 
mesmeric influence, he was a good deal disoredited. 
Nothing daunted, however, he persisted in bio faith, and 
established Th« Zoiat mainly, I believe, to diffuse it. But 
he did not limit his periodioal to publication of mesmorio 
experiments, and controverrieo concerning alleged mes- 
meric phenomena; possibly because there was not a 
sufficiency of this kind of matter to fill all its space. 
Phreno-meemerism was at that time the name of one dass 
of the manifestations; and, by implication. Phrenology 
was recognized as an associated topic. Hence, in part, I 
suppose, the reason why Dr. Eliotson accepted this essay 
of mine; which, -written in the summer and autumn of 
1848 , -was published in Tka Zoiat for January, 1844 . 1 
leamt, only several years Ister, that the tbsoiy 1 had 
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Bet forth respecting the nature of Benevolence was not 
new. 

Partially dissentient though I was concerning special 
phrenological doctrines, I continued an adherent of the 
general doctrine : not having, at that time, entered on those 
lines of psychological inquiry which led me eventually to 
conclude that, though the statements of phrenologists 
might contain adumbrations of truths, they did not ex- 
press the timths themselves. 

Old letters and documents from time to time surprise 
me by showing that certain ideas had arisen at much 
earlier dates than I supposed. An example is furnished 
by two paragraphs in a letter written to my friend Lott 
on 14 October ’43, embodying some corollaries from the 
hypothesis set forth in the above-named article. 

1 am, however, undergoing an entire revolution in my notions 
respecting conscientiousness. Like many of the chemical bodies that 
were at one time believed to be simple elements, it is fated to undergo 
decomposition. In the first place, I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the various qualities attributed to it can result from one organ. 
Justice, love of truth, overseership of the other feelings, and sundry 
other qualities that proceed from it, appear to me to be too distinct to 
be the emanations of one faculty. From what primitive powers some 
of them proceed I cannot at present imagine. I have, however, oome 
to a conclusion respecting the sentiment of Justice. I believe that 
like Benevolence it is a compound feeling, and further, that Sympathy 
is one of its elements. 1 was first led to this view by the theoreticid 
considerations which follow almost as a matter of course from the 
doctrine of Sympathy. 

** Thus, if it 1^ admitted that there is a faculty which has for its 
function the excitement in one being of the feelings exhibited by 
another, and that the faculty acts in connexion with all the passions 
the mind, in such a manner as to produce a partieipation in all the 
feelings of other beings, it would appear abstractly that this power was 
sufficient ofiteelfio produce that respect for all the feelings of others 
which is necessary for social happinesa At any rate it most be 
admitted that such an arrangement is capahU ci doing this. Now 
under this supposition it would be unphilosophical to omidude tlu^ 
there was another distinct faculty which, like consetentaonsneas, had 
entire reference to other beings. It would involve a maltiphoity d 
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means quite contrary to onr notions of the Almighty’s arrangements. 
We must therefore suppose that the sentiment of Justioe is a com- 
bination of sympathy with some other faculty. 'What is that faculty t 
I believe it to be a ssnss of por%<mal righU, That such a power is 
capable of producing the required impulse is evident — justioe might 
even be termed a sympathy in the personal rights of others, and that 
it is may almost be proved by an analysis of your feelings. II you 
will realize the feelings of indignation experienced upon reading the 
tyrannies and oppressions of man towards man, you will find that the 
emotions are strictly analogous to that produced by an infringement 
of your own privileges ; and the more powerful does the feeling become 
the stronger is the similarity.” 

This view was iSrst publicly set forth in Social StaticB 
(Chap. V) seveu years later ; and I have till now supposed 
that it was first entertained at the time that chapter was 
written. I had, in the meantime, become acquainted with 
Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral SeTUinunte^ and found that the 
doctrine of Sympathy had already been set forth by him ; 
but it would seem that having reached it in the endeavour 
to explain Benevolence, I subsequently carried it on to 
explain Justice. I may add that this theory did not 
receive its complete form until 1891, when, in Part IV of 
The Principles of Ethics^ Chap. IV, the nature of the alleged 
sense of personal rights was indicated. 

An illustration of the general truth that we can always 
find reasons for doing that which we want to do, was 
furnished by me at this time. One of my first letters 
written home, expresses a resolution to republish, in 
pamphlet form, the series of letters to The Nonconfirnnist 
on “ The Proper Sphere of Government,” and implies that 
I was oooujpled in revising them. The ostensible reasons 
for taking this step were, of course, that it would be for 
the public advantage that they should be made per- 
manently accessible, and that the republication would 
probably pay its expenses. But the effective prompter 
doubtless was my desire for their survival— my reluctanoe 
to see these first products of my pen remain buried in the 
columns of a newspaper. 


Q 
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In their collected form they were issued towards the 
end of August, and the results well illustrated the absurd 
estimates made by the sanguine and inexperienced. That 
a pamphlet by an unknown writer, on a comparatively 
abstract subject, would make any difference in the course 
of men’s thoughts, was a belief showing how la^ge is the 
space which may be covered by a small object held close 
to the eye, and how great may be the consequent illusions. 
Utter ignorance of the book-trade, too, was shown in the 
idea that the sale of such a pamphlet would return the cost. 
This end is but rarely achieved even when the author is 
well-known and the topic popular : one reason being that, 
with a small publication, the cost of advertising bears to the 
total expenditure so much larger a ratio than with a pub* 
lication of any size ; and the other being that publishers 
will not take any trouble about pamphlets, which, as they 
say, are not worth “ handling ” — ^the trouble of selling is 
the same as for a larger book and the profit next to nothing. 
I experienced the effects of these causes. Perhaps a 
hundred copies were sold and less than a tenth of the cost 
repaid. The printer’s bill was £10, 2s. 6d. and the pub- 
lisher’s payment to me on the first year’s sales was fourteen 
shillings and three pence 1 

Of course I distributed copies to fnends and to men of 
note, and of course the letters of acknowledgment from 
these last were carefully preserved; for, in an author’s 
early days, expressions of opinion are valued. One copy 
went to Mr. Carlyle, which, strange as it seems to me, he 
acknowledged. Here is his note. The date shows that 
the copy must have been sent many months after publica- 
tion; probably because I had been reading one of his 
hook»--^rtar Jtesartus, I believe. 

« Chelsea, SO May, 1844. 

** Bear Sir-^l have receired your pamphlet, and hope to examine it 
with profit at my earliest leisure. There is something good and 
sslutary in aU utterances of men whidi reoogniae, in any way, tiie 
eternal nature of Bight and Wrong. Would there were thousand and 
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milliona of anch men in thie world ; endt itroggling towude ‘gorem* 
monk* of bis own litUe world in that epirit I 

“ With many thanks and good wiahea, 

“ Youn Yiaj truly, 

“T.OAai.YUi» 

I quote the letter because, profoundly averse as 1 am from 
Carlyle’s leading ideas, and strongly as I have expressed 
myself in reprobation of his despotic temper and resulting 
love of despotic rule, and in reprobation of his contempt- 
uous utterances about various men, it is but fair to express 
my appreciation of the sympathetic feeling occasionally 
manifested by him. I appreciate the mere the manifesta- 
tion of it through encouraging words to unknown writers, 
because, in these later years of my life, I have abundant 
experience of the trouble entailed by presentation copies. 
A book I usually acknowledge by a lithographed circular 
with some lines on the fly-leaf ; and anything smaller than 
a book commonly gets no acknowledgment at all. Cer- 
tainly, it but rarely happens that a pamphlet balls forth 
from me a note such as that which I received from Carlyle. 
What a strange mixture he was of harshness and sym- 
pathy 1 

My sojourn in London led to a renewal of intimacy with 

my two Mends. With £. A. B , who was at that time 

stationed at Woolwich, I spent an evening; and not long 
after attended the celebration of his Slat birthday at his 
father’s residence in Lendon : being chosen, as his chief 
friend, to propose his health. Of Jackson I saw a good 
deaL He had resumed his occupation of architect and 
surveyor; not, however, with much success. One result 
was tiiat, having both of ns a g;ood deal of leisure, we took 
from time to time country walks — chiefly in the Northern 
environs of London. 

An incident in the course of one of tiiese walks is asso- 
dated with a physiological fitet which I have not seen 
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named, and which has some significance. Not long before, 
I had, either by accident or in pursuance of a speculation, 
been led to tiy the experiment of making a number of 
deep inspirations in rapid succession : inflating the lungs 
to their fullest extent, expelling the air, and instantly 
again inflating them. The result was to send the blood 
tingling to the finger ends ; or, at least, I presume that the 
sensation of tingling was due to the action on the blood- 
vessela I cannot remember whether any exhilaration was 
caused, or whether I simply entertained the belief that some 
increase of energy would be a consequence. But in the 
course of one of these walks 1 induced Jackson to try the 
experiment, and he immediately announced that a head- 
ache, under which he had been labouring, had ceased — 
an aneemic headache probably. The effects of artificially- 
exalted respiration must surely hare been occasionally 
observed ; but I have nowhere met with any account of 
them or interpretation of them. I assumed at that time 
that the effect is chemical, but afterwards inclined to the 
belief that it is mechanical. It should be added that, 
though there may come beneficial results, I know, to my 
cost, that detrimental results also may be produced. 

Others of the expeditions we made together were to 
picture-galleries. Jackson was an amateur artist of con- 
siderable skill, and I, at that time as always, was interested 
ill pictures to the extent of going to all the annual exhibi- 
tions. In those days the Gallery of British Artists in 
Suffolk Street was usually worth a visit ; and since 1843 
there has remained with me the impression of a picture, con- 
tained in its exhibition of that year, by J. B. Pyne— a picture 
of the Menai Straits on a glowing summer’s day. It was a 
grand one in respect of composition ; and 1 never remember 
to have seen sunshine and heat so vividly rendered. Pyne 
received nothing like the recognition wUoh he ought to 
have had. No art-critio of authority, or rather no art- 
critic who had made people beheve him an aulhori^, had 
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declared in hie faTour. And the public having no one to 
form an opinion for them, had no opinion* 

Not long since, when conversing with a Royal Acade- 
mician and a professed art-critio, 1 happened to name 
Pjne as an unappreciated man^ ** A kind of imitator of 
Turner, was he not?” said the Academician. ** Better 
than Turner/* I replied, to the astonishment of both. And 
thereupon arose a discussion in which my dissent from the 
unqualified praises commonly given to Turner was dis* 
tinctly expressed. Not, indeed, that I denied his merits. 
These are doubtless great. Among his pictures there are 
many grand compositions: some of them, indeed, as 
“ Childe Harold*8 Pilgrimage ” and “ Ulysses deriding Poly- 
phemus,” are poems; and there is poetical feeling per- 
vading his works at large. Then, too, there is his variety 
— his Shakespearian variety one might call it — in which 
he immensely exceeds the mass of artists*; most of whom 
continually repeat themselves in conceptions and in efiects. 
But it is quite possible to admit his superiority while 
recognizing serious drawbacks. 

One of these is the not rendering truly the broad 
general contrast between earth and sky. In saying this I 
have in mind sundry of his larger works, his multitu- 
dinous sketches, and the landscapes which fill his Liber 
Studiorum and Harbours of England^ &c. In numbers of 
these the average tone of the air-region is as deep as the 
average tone of the solid ground-region beneath it. This 
is a fundamental error. With some exceptions the most 
important difference in eveiy out-of-door scene, is that 
between the relative darkness of the lower part of the 
visible area and the relative lightness of the upper part. 
The objects filling the lower part yield no light to the eye 
save what they reflect from the upper part; and the 
source of light must necessarily be brighter than that 
which it lights. Save in oases where heavy eIoud% 
coming up from the horizon, have overspread that part of 
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the sky towards which the spectator looks, while the sky 
behind him is still light— cases in which the surface in 
front receives more light from behind him than does 
the cloud overhanging it — the largest effect in a land- 
scape is this greater darkness of the earth than of the 
sky ; and, if this largest effect is not represented, there 
rei^ts an untruth which nothing can hide. 

Beyond this serious error, too often made by Turner 
in the representation of natural appearances, there is 
frequently in his works a serious error of composition-tan 
error in what we distinguish as Art Many of his pictures 
are too full of details — of multitudinous objects too uni- 
formly distributed. The essence of Art is contrast. Art, 
no matter of what kind, demands a proper adjustment of 
contrasts — broad contrasts, minor contrasts, small oon« 
trasts ; and, in the plastic Arts, contrasts of form, contrasts 
of light and shade, contrasts of colour. A further kind of 
contrast is required — that between uniformity and variety 
— between simplicity and complexity — between the rela- 
tively uninteresting and the relatively interesting. Be it 
in architecture, sculpture, or painting, artistic effect can be 
obtained only by the association of parts which attract 
the eye in but small measure, with parts which greatly 
attract the eye ; and one of the elements of attraction is 
the amount of detail. If detail is evenly scattered over 
the whole of the visual area, contrast is in so far destroyed. 
Only by concentrating the detail can it be produced. 
There must be much plainness to render decoration really 
decorative. This implies that in paintings there should be 
large areas which, if not without details, are occupied 
by details of a kind so inconspicuous that they draw little 
attention. One of the few artists whose pictures fully 
conform to this requirement, is Mr. Orchardson. Turner 
often ignored it. He had a restless desire to fill all parts 
of his canvas with minor effects; and he multiplied them 
to the extent of conflicting with the major effect, and pre- 
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Tvating the observer from graspmg the piotnre as a 
whole. 

So that, admiring Turner as I do, I yet contend that he 
frequently missed a great truth in Nature and too often 
sinned against a fundamental principle in Art. But 
Turner has had the good fortune — ^if it be a good fortune 
— to obtain the applause of one whose word has come to 
be law with the public on Art>raatters ; and, among those 
few who have any opinions of their own, scarcely any 
dare to express their dissent. Turner himself, however, 
saw how undue was the valuation of his work; and, 
towards the close of his life, ridiculed the public, saying 
laughingly — “ They buy my freaks I ” 

The world is always wrong in its estimates of conspicu- 
ous men. They are always either greatly over-estimated 
or greatly under-estimated. When, after opinion has gone 
to the one extreme, there comes a reaction, it -goes for a 
time to the other extreme ; and then again the re-reaction 
is carried too far. Oscillations so caused continue through 
the ages, uirtil, by the time opinion has settled into the 
rational mean, the man has dropped into oblivion. These 
variations — ^these exaggerations and depreciations of merit, 
are inevitable. There is as certainly a fashion in Art-judg^ 
ments as there is a fashion in women’s dresses ; and, in the 
one case as in the other, the movement is now to excess in 
one way and now to excess in the opposite way — a result 
which must always follow so long as individuals dare 
not speak and act independently, but severally say and do 
that which they find the mass of people around say and 
da This conduct leads to rushes, first this way then that 
way, in thought and action, according as one or other 
belief concerning the prevailing preferences becomes 
dominant. Rhythm is universal. 

And here I may observe that recognition of rhythm m 
opinion about Art-matters, as about other matters, affords 
a means of correcting oiur judgments; since we may 
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generally see in which direction the pendulum is swinging, 
and may judge approximately to what extent it has swimg 
beyond the position of equilibrium. 

Haying failed during nearly three months, to obtain 
any literary engagement, and having received nothing 
for such products of my pen as found their way into 
print, I was of course led to keep my eyes open in 
search of an engineering engagement, and some time in 
July found one. 

Competition designs for some gi*avmg-docke at South- 
ampton, had been publicly asked for by the West India 
Mail Steam-Packet Company; and, among others who 
responded to the invitation, was Mr. W. B. Pritchard. I 
undertook to aid him in making the drawings; or, rather, 
made the drawings under his superintendence. Between 
one and two months were, I think, thus occupied. Nothing 
came of the matter, however. Other designs were, I sup- 
pose, chosen. Thus any hope which I perhaps entertained 
of a permanent engagement came to an end. Later in 
the autumn there was, indeed, a second piece of work 
which I undertook for him — a design for a pier, I think 
it was. But from this there came no more result than 
from the other. 

Competition designs are in all cases' not hopeful things; 
since they are usually numerous, and since those who 
have to pass judgments upon them are often not among 
the most competent. In this case, however, I suspect 
that the faults were in the designs themselves ; for Mr. 
W. B. Pritchard was not a man of much natural capacity, 
nor was he adequately prepared. How he came into the 
position which he seemed to occupy, I never could under- 
stand. He was not only deficient in the special culture 
required for engineering, but also in more general culture. 
I suppose he furnished an illustration of the success which 
may be achieved by audacity in pushing. He had in a 
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high degree that trait which I had in but a small degreSi 
or rather^ not at alL 

My relations with him did not entirely cease with the 
completion of these designs. I subsequently undertook 
to revise the MS. of a work on Bar-Harbours which he 
had written — an MS. which required a good deal of edit- 
ing before it was sent to press. 

There remains to be named only one other incident 
connected writh this sojourn in London — an incident, like 
others which I have named, implying more attention to 
public affairs than to private affairs. 

Some two or tliree years had now elapsed since 
Nonconforviist had commenced urging the dissolution of 
the connexion between the Church and State : the motto 
of the paper being a sentence from Burke, I believe— 

The Dissidence of Dissent, and the Protestantism of the 
Protestant religion.” A considerable effect had been pro- 
duced ; for the writings of Mr. Miall had a logical cohe- 
rence and persuasiveness not usually found in those of 
newspapcr-editore. In the minds of a small section, 
opinion had so far ripened that the time for action was 
supposed to have come; and a few of the more ardent 
resolved to form a society having in view the objects 
which The NoTiconformist advocated. I was among these 
few. Some private meetings were held; and it was 
decided to found a ** Metropolitan Anti-State-Church 
Association.” Secretaries were appointed, one of whom 
was Charles Miall, brother of Edward Miall. An address 
had to be written, and I was chosen to write it. 
Among my papers there still exists a copy which, perhaps, 
justifies the description given of it, in one of the dissent- 
ing papers of the time, as a fiery little document, or some- 
thing to that ^ect. 

This MetropoUtan Anti-State-Church Association was 
presently merged in the Anti-State-Churcb Association at 
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large; which eventually, to avoid that appearance of 
antagonism which the prefix Anti” gave, re-named itself 
“ The Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control” Thus the writing of this address 
was the first overt step towards that agitation for discon- 
necting Church and State which has smce been carried on. 

The summer months had long since passed away and 
autumn had ended. November bad come, and nothing 
had been achieved. 

Had there been in me any of that same capacity for 
pushing in which, as just remarked, I am deficient, some- 
thing might have been done. It seems strange that, with 
such engineering connexions as had been made, and with 
introductions of the kind which sundry articles in Th* Civil 
Engineer and Architects JoumtU furnished, I should not 
have succeeded in finding a post of some kind. Evidently 
1 took nothing like adequately decisive steps, but was 
very much in the mood of Mr. Micawber — waiting for 
something to turn up, and waiting in vain. 

And now, after half a year had passed in this futile way, 
it became clear that a longer sojourn in London was out id 
the question, and 1 raised the siege. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


AT HOME AGAIN. 

1843—44. .Et. 23— 24. 

A SMALL incident, which left bo faint a mark in memory 
that it would have disappeared wholly from the record 
had it not been for a reminder found among my papers, 
occurred shortly after my retreat from London. 

During the autumn I had witnessed the birth of a new 
weekly paper, issued from the same printing establish* 
ment as The Nonconformist ; at which, also, my pamphlet 
bad been produced. It was entitled The Fhilanthropist, 
and was projected by a sang^uine young fellow named 
Ritchie. My recollection is limited to its title ; unless I add 
a surviving impression that its contents and its editing 
gave but small promise of success— a small promise 
which was very soon followed by its cessation. While 1 
know of no effects otherwise caused by it, 1 am reminded, 
by the document above referred to, of its effect on me. 

For this wild project of Mr. Ritchie suggested a project 
which was still wilder. Soon after my return home there 
arose in me the thought of a weekly paper to be called 
The Philosopher. Evidently the wish was father to the 
thought ; for the thought could scarcely have arisen out 
of any rationally-framed estimate of success. Neither a 
sufficient public, nor fit contributors, nor adequate money, 
were likely to be forthcoming. There are, indeed, among 
the memoranda, the names of some who were to be asked 
to furnish capital, and of others who were to be asked to 
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write. But they could not haye been set down otherwise 
than as a play of fancy. The fact of chief interest, how* 
ever, is that there exists among these papers, a design for 
a heading to the projected JoumaL Such small amount of 
skill as I possessed in making ornamental letters, &c.y I 
exercised. Evidently the whole thing must have been a 
day-dream — an imagination of something which I should 
have liked to do. 

But the incident had a certain significance — it indicated 
the leanings. It foreshadowed the doings of subsequent 
years in a curious way — a way which seems the more 
curious when there is added the fact, now clearly recalled 
on thinking over the circumstances, that I had reserved 
for my own writing a series of “ Essays on Principles ” : 
not, however, physical principles, such as those which at 
a future time were to be set forthy but politico-ethical 
principles. 

Something speculative, but not so absurdly impracti- 
cable, at the same time or soon after occupied my attention 
— something of which I was not the originator^ but pro- 
posed only to be the aider and abettor. 

There was in my father's nature the peculiarity that, 
whereas he could be, and usually was, energetic about 
small things, he was never energetic about large ones. 
He appeared to be paralyzed by the contemplation of any 
step which involved serious issues. It may be that this 
trait did not originally exist, but was due to the nervous 
collapse he suffered soon after he was thirty ; but more 
probably it was due to the activity of his constructive 
imagination, which led him to represent so vividly the 
many good and evil consequences, that he became per- 
plexed and hesitating. In respect of his shorthand, this 
peculiarity had already been shown by letting year after 
year pass without doing anything towards publication of 
it; and it was clear that nothing would be done, unless it 
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was done for him. Hence it happened that, some time at 
the end of 1843, or beginning of 1844, 1 wrote a eystematio 
account of it. The mannsoript, ready for publication, I put 
into my father’s bands ; and 1 went so far as to attempt, by 
the eleotrotyping process, to produce some of the illustra- 
tions which otherwise would have required woodcuts. 
Among various odds and ends there still exists a fragment 
of one of the plates. 

But there the matter stood. Though from time to time, 
during the remainder of my father’s life, plans for publica- 
tion were entertained, nothing was ever done by him.* 

Of my readings during this period I have but slender 
recollections. Th« AOunanm and The Mechanic's Magaeine, 
circulated among the members of the Methodist Library 
Committee (of which my father, oddly enough, still retained 
his membership) came round regularly; and there also 
came round the more important periodicals taken in by 
the Derby Philosophical Society — The Lancet, two medical 
quarterlies, The Philm^hicai Magazine, The Cydopcedia oj 
Anatomy and Physiology (issued in parts), with, perhaps, 
some others. And beyond these there were the occasional 
books purchased by the Society : some of them popular, 
as travels, and others not of so readable a kind. 

One of these last I remember making acquaintance with 
at the Society’s Library — a large quiet room in St. Helen’s 
Street, to which I occasionally resorted in the afternoon. 
This book was Mill’s System of LogiCf just purchased and 

* For many jmsn after hia death, pra-oooiipatioii with mj own work, eon* 
tinnally demandtnf more of me than mj didnrbed health would bear, pre« 
Tented me fttmi earrying out the intentioo of eeeiag the work ihroiigh the 
preeemyeelf: the diAeultj of getting the illiielratioiie properly executed being 
a chief deterrent. During a eobeequent period, entire incapa d^ for attend- 
ing to bueineee of any kind, caueed further poetponement i and when, alter 
partial recorery, the intention wae reriTed, I could not And the manueoript. 
Quite recently the diecorery of thie hae been followed by the leedntion te 
delay no longeri and I hare now (/one, 189S), made arrangemente with a 
wood-engraTer to exeeute the illuetrattone. 
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not yet sent round to menibets. 1 remember reading bis 
criticism on the syllogism and agreeing with it : perhaps 
all the more readily because it expressed dissent from an 
orthodox doctrine. 

Ancther book should be named as having been read 
about this time — Carlyle's Sartor Btsartm. It had been 
lent to me by Lott, who had become an admirer. The 
book made an impression, though it did not exercise any 
appreciable influence. The freshness of its presentations 
of things, and its wonderful vigour of style, attracted mei. 
But I am not aware that any change in my views of life 
resulted. There are some who date back revolutions in 
their states of mind to the reading of Carlyle’s works in 
those days; but they must have been much more readily 
impressible than I was — more receptive. Anything like 
passive receptivity is foreign to my nature; and there 
results an unusually small tendency to be affected by 
others’ thoughts. It seems as though the fabric of my 
conclusions had in all cases to be developed from within*— 
refused to be built, and insisted upon growing. Material 
which could be taken in and organized, or re-organised, so 
as to form part of a coherent structure in course of elabo- 
ration, there was always a readiness to receive. But ideas 
and sentiments of alien kinds, or unorganizable kinds, 
were, if not rejected, yet accepted with indifference and 
soon dropped away. This is in a considerable measure 
the nature of all who think for themselves; but this 
nature has ever been in me unusually pronounced. 

There is proof that about this time, too, I made ac- 
quaintance with some essays of Emerson, which had 
recently been republished in England with an introduction 
by Carlyle. The proof is a passage in a letter written to 
Lott in 1844. 

** I have read Emeraon and have paeeed it on according to oommand. 
Here end there I met with paaeegee that I was much pleeaed with, 
but as a whole it is rather too mystical to please me. As Gatljde ssgrs 
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hit ideas are 'atrnggliog toward* an embodiment' Certainly they 
have as yet mily here and there attained it ; hie eeeaya give rather the 
ahadows of hit thoughts than the thoughts themaeivea But I greatly 
admire the spirit of the man though I cannot agree with many of his 
most prominent ideas. The doctrine indicated in varioua parts of the 
book that we attain truth by admitting into our mbds the gleams of 
the ‘ universal soul * is somewhat analogous to the view (erroneously as 
I thbk) entertained by the Quakera respecting the prompting* of the 
spirit ; which promptings of the spirit are nothing more than the actings 
of their excited moral aentimenta" 

Subsequent reading of other collections of his lectures 
and addresses, less mystical in their characters, raised my 
estimate of Emerson. Out of the mass of his sayings, in- 
coherent or but slightly coherent, as he himself remarked, 
there occasionally came one which impressed me and re- 
mained. That I enjoyed bis essays is proved to me by the 
remembrance that some six months afterwards 1 read one 
of them aloud to a friend — a remembrance which doubtless 
owes its survival to the curious comparison my friend 
made. He said that the feeling produced in him was like 
that produced by distant thunder. 

What it was which about this time turned my attention 
to the Qonstruction of watches, there is nothing to indicate. 
In the absence of memoranda, 1 should have referred this, 
among my many excursive occupations, to an earlier 
date ; but one of the sketches, made on the back of a 
notice of a meeting appointed for November, 1843, pre- 
vents me. This sketch shows that a re-arrangement of 
the works with a view to greater flatness was one of the 
intentions: but most of the sketches referred to new 
forms of detached escapements. I name this because 
there resulted two working models of such new fonn% 
constructed on a large scale — ^perhaps about six inches in 
diameter. One of them proved to have no superiority: in- 
deed 1 beUeTe it was a bad one. The other, however, 
W(»ked with great regnlarity; having an advantage in the 
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mode of giving the impulse. It laj about the house for 
years, and was at length broken to pieces. 

Some stilhextant drawings remind me that not long 
afterwards there was a scheme for an improved form of 
printing press, or what seemed an improved form. But, 
unless it was in simplicity, I do not see what advantage 
the proposed arrangement had over the then-existing 
arrangements. From this scheme, however, which did 
not occupy much attention, there presently arose one 
which occupied a good deal of attention. Thoughts about 
the making of printing presses led the way to thoughts 
about the making of type. 

To make type by compression, instead of by casting, 
was the idea. A machine was devised, if not in detail 
still in its general arrangements, which was to do the work 
rapidly and automatically ; and it is clear from the 
documents still existing that I was sanguine in my an- 
ticipations : a fact which goes without saying — what in- 
ventor is not sanguine ? Elaboration of plans went even to 
the extent of detailed costs and arrangements of an estab- 
lishment for carrying on the manufacture. These estimates 
had been rendered necessary in the course of negotia- 
tions into which I was led. Sundry efforts to carry the 
scheme into execution were made. A letter to my father 
from Mr. Kershaw, a wealthy friend of his at Manchester, 
shows that an inquiry had been raised on my behalf con- 
cerning a possible capitalist. From Mr. Joseph Sturge, 
too, I find a note of April, 1844, showing that I had 
intimated to him that 1 was in search of either a type- 
founder who would adopt my plan, or some enterprising 
man who would advance sufficient money to pve it a 
trial. One negotiation there was which went somewhat 
further ; for it seems that I had resolved not to let the 
matter drop without using all available means. A letter 
to my aunt of 15 April says: — ** I begin to see that under 
the present state of things there is no getting on without 
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A little ffuskingy and however disagreeable suoh policy may 
be to my own feelings (and it is exceedingly so) I expect 
I most make up my mind to adopt it.** In pursuance of 
this resolution 1 wrote to Mr. Lawrence Heyworth of 
Liverpool (to whom, as already narrated, I had been in- 
troduced by my uncle at Birmingham), inquiring whether he 
knew anyone who would be able and willing to join in the 
projected enterprise. Mr. Heyworth responded in a manner 
which raised my hopes; and sundry letters passed between 
us. It appeared, eventually, that he had entertained the 
proposal in the belief that not impossibly the business 
might be of a kind suitable for one of his sons, at that time 
growing into manhood. But, after sundry inquiries on 
his part and calculations on mine, he came to the con- 
clusion that the undertaking was not likely to prove 
extensive enough. Such, at least, was the ostensible 
reason given ; though possibly— probably even— scepticism 
about success may have been a more influential motive. 

There was notUng more to be done. If no help was 
forthcoming from some one to whom I was known, there 
was no likelihood of help from elsewhere; and so the 
matter dropped. 

Along with speculations taking the direction of me- 
chanical improvements, there went speculations having no 
relation to material results. At most times there was 
being pursued some line of thought having scientiflc or 
philosophical bearings ; and the early part of 1844 was 
not unlike other times in this respect. 

Not long before, a French chemist (Dumas, I believe) 
had drawn attention to the relation which exists between 
plant-life and animal-life: the one being carried on by 
decomposition of carbonic acid and water, assimilation of 
the carbon and hydrogen, and liberation of the oxygen ; 
while the other is carried on mainly by oxidation of the 
carbon and hydrogen, and generation of carbonio acid and 

R 
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water. A oorollaiy from tbia riew, wbioh had not been 
named, ooonired to me ; and, in Tht PMlotopUetil Magagint 
for Febmary, 1844, 1 pointed it out in an essay entitled 
“ Remarks upon the Theory of Reciprocal Dependence in 
the Animal and Vegetable Creations, as regards its bearing 
on Paleontology.*’ Briefly stated, the idea set forth was 
that the vast deposits of carbon, existing in various parts 
of the world in the shape of coal-formations, having been 
produced by the abstraction, during past periods of the 
Earth’s history, of carbon from the atmosphere, imply that 
in earlier tunes the proportion of oarbomo acid in the 
atmosphere was greater than it is now. This article is 
reproduced in Appendix F. 

Later in the Spring, or rather in the Summer, a sub- 
ject quite remote in nature again afforded a field for 
speculation — Phrenology ; in which my interest still oon> 
tinned, and in respect of parts of which I again enunciated 
heterodox viewa The first of my heterodoxies was set 
forth in a brief article “ On the Situation of the Organ of 
Amativeness,” published in No. 6 of The Zoist, for July 
1844. The argument contained in it was that a similar 
external appearance would be produced if, instead of 
amativeness being located in the cerebellum, as Qall 
alleged, it were located on the undernride of the cerebrum, 
overlying the cerebellum. A good deal more space was 
occupied in setting forth my second heterodoxy, in an 
article entitled '*A Theory concerning the Organ of 
Wonder,” which, written in June or July, was published in 
No. 7 of The Zoiety for October, 1844. Evidently the hypo- 
thesis which the article set forth, was prompted by 
satisfaction with the vagueness of the accepted belief 
concerning the function of the organ — ‘*a function of 
confused, indefinite oharaotur,” as I called it. Wonder 
could not, it seemed to me, be a primitive faculty ; but 
rather a trait resulting firom some large endowment of a 
fitcuity which had a distinct relation to life. The oondnsion 
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reached was that the organ ‘‘has for its oltimate Amotion 
the levival of aU intelleotaal impressions,*’ and is “the 
chief agent in imagination : ” the name JimvwmM being 
suggested as “the most desoriptiTe name,” though an 
awkward one. 

Strangely enough, this essay, long ago buried and for- 
gotten, was recently exhumed. To my great surprise, in 
the Jourtutl of the AtUhropological Institute for June, 1890, 
Tol. xz (1891), p. 231, 1 met with the report of a paper read 
by Mr. Bernard Hollander of Vienna, in which he con- 
tended that this phrenological hypothesis of mine was 
verified by the experiments of Ferrier. Whether he was 
right in his contention I am not prepared to say ; but he 
quoted from Prof. Ferrier the curiously oongroous state- 
ment respeotmg excitements of the part, that “ the move- 
ments indicated are essential to the revivification of ideas." 

And now, at the beginning of August, there came a 
letter which initiated, first a brief change in the course of 
my life, and then a much longer change. The active 
part which I had taken locally in the Complete Suffrage 
Movement, before and after the Conference already de- 
scribed, had led to correspondence with Mr. Joseph S^ge, 
president of the Complete Suffrage Union ; and this cor- 
respondence now had an unexpected sequence. An organ 
for the movement was thought needAil ; and it was also 
thought needM that there should be a local newspaper of 
more radical character than the newspapers which existed 
in Birmingham. The desire, or perhaps it should be called 
tile resolution, to foimd such a paper, I first learned on 
August 6 from Mr. James Wilson, the secretary of the 
Complete Suffrage Union. Here is the essentiid part of 
his letter: — 

“ A f«w stauiich friends of the esaae are deddedljr anxkas to start a 
nswqsqwr sad sn to subscribe the nccMiry fni^ to giro it a fiir 
teisL Tberhavoputthemattar into my bands sad devoid OB maths 
nqponsilMlity «f the sditorshipi I can only undsrtaks to do this at 
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houn apart from the general bneinees of the secretaryship of the 
C.S.U., and must therefore depend much on the efficiency of an assist- 
ant Mr. Sturge and I had some conyersation on this latter point, and 
having suggested you I thought well of the suggestion. The paper 
will be got up in a most respectable style, and from seven yeiurs* 
practical acquaintance with the details of editing and sub-editing, I 
shall hope to put the thing into such shape at once u would make 
afterwork comparatively easy. For the first six months it will be a 
paper of trial* If it succeed it will afford to pay itself thereafter. I 
mention this merely to show that the assistant-editorship would not 
afford that amount of remuneration which we could wish to offer to 
you.” 

In a letter of three days later came the passage : — 

‘‘With regard to your prospective position on the paper I have 
simply to say that as I have no one to control me nor dictate how or 
what 1 shall write it shall be my earnest desire not to pramp your 
energies by any stipulations as to subjects. . . . My time will be 
chiefiy devoted to the secretaryship which will not be at all identified 
with the editing of the PUot!* 

In so far as these statements concerned the nature of 
the post to be filled, they appeared quite satisfactory. 
The only unsatisfactory thing was the absence of any 
specified remuneration. As was pointed out in a letter 
from my uncle Thomas, written in the course of the next 
month, it was unwise “to enter upon a matter first and 
make terms afterwards.” But I suppose my eagerness to 
be doing something prevented me from raising a difficulty 
of any kind. 

Thus, wisely or unwisely, I closed with the proposal 
made to me, and migrated to Birmingham before the end 
of August 
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The editor of the projected newapaper. Mr. Jamea 
Wilaon, had suggested that 1 should, for a time at any 
rate, reside with him ; but, as his domestio arrangements 
were temporarily dislocated by tho absence of his wife in 
Scotland, it was arranged that the early part of my sojourn 
in Birmingham should take the form of a visit to Mr. Joseph 
Sturg^ There resulted a number of pleasant days passed 
in his house at Edgbaston. 

I retain a clear recollection of his remarkable face, 
uniting, in an unusual way, great kindness with great firm- 
ness: beneath an overhanging brow, eyes expressive of 
much sympathy, and then a very massive chin. The deter* 
mination implied by the massive ohin took the form of 
unyielding pursuit of his benevolent aims. Already I had 
received a &vonrable impression of him, and closer know- 
ledge made it more favourable still, as witness the follow- 
ing psMsage in a letter to my friend Lott:— 

** You would be delighted with Mr. Storge did you know as moeh 
at him aa I now do. He in one of the most lorable kind of men in 
his social and doaustio Aaiaeter that I have yet eooM in eontaet with: 
perfeetly open, rimple and amiaWe, he is as gannine aC%ristiaa, in the 
pnctieal sense of ^ term, as oonld wall be imagined.” 

I am glad that the occasion occurs for titus describing 
him, since his name is scsroely known to the p r esent 
generation. Had he ** chastised ” wild tribes who did not 
quietly yirid to our intruding explorers, or had he j^olmd 
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a quarrel with some native king« broken up his govern* 
ment, and presently appropriated bis territory, or had he 
bombarded the fortifications of a people who would not 
submissively accept our administration of their affairs, he 
might have been rewarded by a grateful nation, and his 
memory cherished. But he did none of those things. He 
only devoted persistent energies to the abolition of slavery, 
and then laboured to mitigate the sufferings of kidnapped 
negroes — did nothing more than spend time, money, and 
life, in promoting humcm welfare at home and abroad. 

Connected with my residence in the house of Mr. Wilson, 
which shoitly followed, there is but on^ incident worth 
recalling. 

Up to this time I had never paid any attention to mental 
philosophy, save under the form of phrenology ; respecting 
some doctrines of which my criticifims, as we have seen, 
imply a leaning towards subjective analysis. But the 
science of mind had no temptation for me, otherwise than 
as affording these occasions for independent judgment : 
there had never been any deliberate study of it. All 
through my life Locke’s JSssoy had been before mexin my 
father’s shelves, but I had never taken it down ; or, at any 
rate, I have no recollection of having ever read a page of 
it. My glance over a small part of Mill’s Loffic^ named in 
a preceding chapter, had, indeed, shown that there was a 
latent interest in psychological questions of the intellectual 
class; but nothing more had come of it. Now, however, 
1 was led to consider one of the cardinal problems which 
the theory of human intelligence presents. 

For I found in Mr. Wilson’s house (rather oddly, as it 
seemed, for there was not a scftpfon of philosophy in him) 
a copy of a translation of Eant^ of ISm A assm 

at that time, I believe, recently pubUshed This I eom^ 
menced reading, but did not go far. The doctrine that 
Time and Space are ** nothing but” aubjective forms, — 
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pertain exclufflTely to oonBoiouaneas and liave nothing 
beyond oonBoionsneaa aneweriDg to theni,~t~f^eoIed~it 
once and absolutely ;'ahd,;^^having~d6new^ no further. 
Being then, as always, an impatient reader, even of things 
which in large measure interest me and meet with a 
general acceptance, it has always been out of the question 
for me to go on reading a book the fimdamental prindplea 
of which 1 entirely dissent from. Tacitly giving an author 
credit for oonsistenoy, I, without thinking much about the 
matter,, take it for granted that if the fundamental prin- 
ciples are wrong the rest cannot be right ; and thereupon 
cease reading — being, I suspect, rather glad of an excuse 
for doing so. 

Though I was not clearly conscious of them, there must 
have been two motives prompting this summary dismissal. 
There was, in the first place, the utter incredibility of the 
proposition itself; and then, in the second place, there was 
the want of confidence in the reasonmgs of any one who 
could accept a proposition so incredible. If a writer could, 
at the very first stop in his argument, flatly contradiot an 
immediate intuition of a simple and direct kind, which 
survives every effort to suppress it, there seemed no reason 
why, at any and every subsequent stage of hi* argument, 
he might not similarly afSrm to be true a proposition 
exactly opposite to that which the intellect recognizes as 
true. Every coherent body of conclusions is a fabric of 
separate intuitions, into which, by analysis, it is decom- 
posable; and, if one of .the primary intuitions is of no 
authority, then no one of the seoondi^ intuitions is of any 
authority : the entire intellectual structure is rotten. 

I must have dimly felt then what I afterwards clearly 
saw, and have set forth in Tkt Prinuiplu ojf P$yA«iogyt 
H 668 — 391— the fact that belief in the unqualified suprem- 
acy of reason is the superstition of philosophers. Without 
showing any warrant, or making any attempt to show a 
warrant (there being in fact no warrant tobe shownX they 
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aasume that in each step tluroughout an argnment^ the de- 
pendence of conclueion upon premiaea, which in the laat 
reaort la an intuition, haa a validity greater than that of any 
other kind of intuition : the truth being, contnuiwiae, that it 
haa a amaller validity. A aimple intuition, auch aa that by 
which we apprehend Space aa external, haa a cleameaa and 
atrength tranacending the cleameaa and atrength of any 
intuition by which we aee, internally, that, given certain 
data, a ceiinin inference followa ; and atill more haa it a 
dearness and strength immensely transcending that of • 
series of such internal intuitions, constituting an argument. 
All that it is competent for reason to do, as a critic of 
external perception, is to re-interpret its dicta in such way 
as to make them consistent— not, for instance, to deny the 
apparent motion of the Sun through the heavens from East 
to West, but to show that this apparent motion may equally 
be produced by the motion of the Earth round its axis 
from West to East; and that this interpretation of the 
appearance is congruous with various other perceptions^ 
which the original interpretation is not. 

But I am digressing too much. It remains onfy to say 
that whenever, in later years, I have taken up Kant’s 
CWtigwe of Pure Keaton, I have similarly stepped short after 
rejecting its primary proposition. 

But what about The Pilot t Well, there is not much to 
be said. After various mischances— breakiag down of the 
printing machine and so forth— the paper was launclMd 
on the 28th September, and thereafter went on for a time 
with regularity. 

Beyond discharging my frmctions as snb-editor, I did my 
share in the writing of leading artides. Among those 
which came from my pen, I find mentioned in letters, er 
otherwise identified, the following: — ^"Railway Admmis- 
tiation”; ‘*A Political Paradox”; " Magistegrial Ddin- 
quendes”; ** A Political Parable and its Moral”; **Honssiy 
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ia the Beet Poli <7 ” ; “ The Impolicy of Diahoneety ’* ; and 
" The Great Social Law.” 

In theae artidea I obeerve only one thing worthy to be 
named — ^the growth of a certain belief, already vaguely 
indicated two years before in the letters on Proper 
Sphere of Oovemmentt and now more clearly expressed. In 
the article entitled “ Honestyis the Best Policy," contend- 
ing that this truth holds more certainly of a society than 
of an individual, since in a society evil reactions cannot be 
escaped, it is said : — “ T he life and h ealth of a society are 
the life and health of one creature. Th^ same vitality 
e^ts throughout the whole thassT "One puft cahnoTIuSmr 
hiEung 

But now, after about a month, the sub-editing and the 
writing of leaders, were alike suddenly cut short in a quite 
unexpected way.* 


* With the history of this brief engtf ement, mkj here bo joined mentioi^ 
of an instruotire incident, which occurred nearly hsJf a century later. 

Mr. Wilson, a natire of Aberdeen, who in after yean beoame the Ber. 
Dr. Wilson, oontinued, after he came to reside in London, to send oooasional 
contributions to Ths AUrds^n Frm Prest, with whidh he had, I beliere, 
been connected in his early days. One of these contributions, called forth 
by the death of Mr. John Bright, gare some small personal reminiscences of 
him, dating back to the days of the Anti-Oom Law League, which were also 
the days when Ths PUoi was established. Though it had little relerance 
to his sul^ect Dr. Wilson brought in my name. One of his statements 
eonoeming me was that 1 had written in Tlu Pilot a series of articles on 
* Sociology.** On reading this statement, which, along with others from 
Tko Ahordoom Pros Proa, was re-product in 2^ PM MM Goootio of 
April 2, 188S, I receiTsd a serious riiock} for,triTlal in itself, it had for me 
a grare implioaiioni 

Brer since the publication of Social Btmtico, the disciples of M. Oomte 
hare assumed and alleged my indebtedness to himi though 1 hare more 
than onoe said that when that work was written he was to me but a name. 
Bow this statement of Dr. Wilson, eridsntly roluateered without bias, 
seemed to famish eondnsire proof that I was acquainted with the wiftiagi 
^ ^ ^VmtT In ^^^^1 ^ word “SocioJogy** had been i rit used bf 

iiu Fhiiosoi^y/* and wae not at that m 

tfij^ind. I knew By. Wileon*s aesertidn, honestly macle though iTSouht* 
less wae, to be absolutely untrue— that 1 had used' no eneh word. But how 
to piore this— 4ow to rebut Ofldeneewhleh appeared so strong f Thou^ 
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witli little hope, 1 forthwith initituted inqoiriee in Birmingham t thinking 
that there, if ahjwhere, a file of The Pilot might be preeerred. But none 
wee to be heard of. Then aroee the thought of the filei of newepapen in the 
British Museum. But I was assured that no chance existed of finding there 
the suooessite numbers of a short-lired prorinoial Journal dating back 
46 years. Fortunately I ignored this opinion, and disoorered that the 
Museum did contain a file of the paper : my anxiety being thus at once 
remored. 

Singling out the leading English Oomtist^ Mr. Frederic Harrison, I wrote 
to him requesting that he would find some fit man, unknown to me, who, 
under his instruction and without knowledge of the purpose for which the 
inquiry was made, or of the person on whose behalf it was made, should go 
to the Museum, and copy out the titles of all the articles published in The 
Pilot during its year and a half of life. This he did. The list wm written 
out; Mr. Harrison read it through; and he then wrote to me testifying 
that my memory was correot^that there was no such word u ** Sociology '* 
to be found in them. These facts I published in a letter to The Pall Mall 
Qautte of April 12, 1889. 

Had not this slender thread of efidenoe been preserred unbroken, my 
word would thereafter hare been held Talueless. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A PARLIAMENTARY SURVEY. 

1844. Mr. 24. 

For what reason, and in wlmt way. my engagement on 
The Pilot was so unexpectedly broken— temporarily as 
intended but permanently as it proved — will best be 
shown by a letter ^yritteQ to my father on the 80th of 
October, 1844. 

** Probably you will wonder at receiving a letter from me dated 
Dudley, and will doubtleee be still more surprised to bear that I have 
returned for a few weeks to my old profession. 

^ You must know that, something like a fortnight ago, Mr. Hughes 
(whom you probably remember as my old superior on the B. and G. 
BailwayX called on me at The PUct office, and told me that he had 
heard from Edmund Sturge that I was in Birmingham, and that ha 
had called to know whether 1 could come and assist him in making a 
surrey of a branch from the B. and Q. Railway to pass through 
Droitwich, Kidderminster, Stourbridge, Dudley, and terminating at 
Wolverhampton. After thanking him for the offer 1 told him that I 
was then engaged with Mr. Wilson, and that, even did I think it 
desirable, I could not honourably leave him without due notice ; aud, ss 
he wanted me immediately, I was compelled to decline the offer. Iliis 
I did the more readily as the engagement was only a temporary one^ 
consequent upon the making of the parliamentary survey, whidk has to 
be conduded by the end of NovemW. 

" WHh this interview the matter, as I supposed, terminated. How- 
ever, on Saturday last Wilson told me tlu^ the Starges had been 
talking with him about the matter, and that, in oonsequenoe of the 
scard^ of engineers during the pr ese n t railway mania, Hr. Hughes 
was very anxious to have ms^ and bad oommiasioned Edimnnd Stuige 
to endeavour to make some arrangemeni The matter ended in 
Wileon*a agreeing to liberate me for a mouth on condition that Joaeph 
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Sturge liberated him from hie duties as secretary to the C.S.n. This 
he had do difficulty in doing) as there is nothing stirring in that matter 
Just now, and Wilson will be able for a short time, with the assistance 
of a reporter he is about to employ, to go on without me. 

And so here I am booked for a month’s hard work in sunreying and 
levelling. I am to be paid at the usual rate for such work, namely, 
a guinea a day and my expenses paid, so that 1 shall be able to get a 
little stock in hand by the undertaking. 1 daresay a month’s out of 
door work will do me no harm, either on the score of health. Not that 
I was wanting it, for I have been very well ever since I left home.” 

Little need to be said concerning the work I had to do 
in making, first the trial section, and then the permanent 
section, between Stourbridge and Wolverhampton — work 
which occupied me during a good part of November. I 
may remark only that the country traversed was one of 
the worst imaginable — a jumble of coal-pits, iron worker 
cinder-heaps, tramways, canals, lanes, streets, ground which 
had subsided and houses which were cracked in consequence 
of the abstraction of coal from beneath; and that the 
levels had to be taken in the midst of wind and rain and 
more or less smoke. 

Nor need I dwell on the week or ten days ending 
November which were spent at The Swan, Birmingham — 
then the chief old-established hotel. There, in company 
with Mr. Hughes and other members of the late B. and G. 
staflf— Loch, Hamson, Bishopp — I helped to carry on the 
process of preparing the plans, to be deposited at the end 
of the month. In this case, as in all such cases, thcilre 
came towards the close a good deal of unceasing work : 
the day being eked out by many hours of the night. For 
it is with the getting up of plans for Parliament, as it is 
with the starting on a journey — however much time is 
taken in preparation, there is idways hurry-scurry at the 
last. 

After the end of November my letters for a considerable 
interval are dated 12, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 
Further routine work had to be done, in the preparation 
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of pariah-plans, ftc.; and the getting of this work done 
Mr. Hughes left to ma 

How my engagement with Tkt Pilot, which was to be 
only snapended for a 'month or so, finally lapsed, I cannot 
remember. Possibly a representation was made to the 
Stnrges, interested alike in the railway and in the journal, 
that my en greeting services could not be dispensed with ; 
and possibly there existed an unexpressed feeling which 
led them the more readily to yield to the alleg^ need. 
During my visit to Joseph Sturge, he received a consider- 
able shock on discovering how profoundly at variance 
were our views about religion. Some question of bis 
brought out a confession of my rationalism ; and I suspect 
that on this disclosure be repented that he had been instru- 
mental in bringing mo to Birmingham. Tlie reason, how- 
ever, was not one which could be assigned for cancelling 
the engagement, and nothing was done : f riendly feelin g 
b ein«> well tnaintained notwithstandin g this mani- 
festation of disbelief, which he doubtless thought so 
shocking. But now that there occurred a demand fur my 
aid in another direotion, probably he and his brothers, 
with whom he co-operated, ra^er rejoiced that my 
journalistic functions might conveniently end. Thougli 
there was entire sympathy on their part with ail that I 
had written in Pilot, yet the consciousness of dis- 
agreement on so all-important a matter must have been a 
cause for dissatisfaction. 

And so I quietly reveiied for a time to my previous 
profession. Through December, January, Februaiy, and 
March (if sundry short breaks are omitted) my life alter- 
nated between lodgings in Edgbaston and the office 
in Waterloo Street ; where^ presently, my duties became 
little more than nominal 

Mr. Lawrence Heyworth has been mentioned os one 
with whom acquaintance was made at the Birmingham 
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conference, and with whom I had, a year or more after, 
some correspondence respecting the carrying out of an 
invention. During December, 1844, there arose an inde- 
finite suggestion that I should visit him ; and at the end 
of the year this suggestion became a definite one: the 
result being that the first few days of 1845 were spent at 
his house, Yew Tree, near Liverpool When writing to 
my father subsequently I said — 

Mr. Hey worth and 1 had a great deal of oonversation, and on the 
whole agreed remarkably well in our aentimenta. He is a particularly 
liberal-minded and thinking man, and, though nominally a Churchman, 
ia practically no more one than I am myaelf." 

A letter to Lott dated 1 February, after giving an allied 
characterization of Mr. Heyworth, proceeds to give two 
characterizations which are of much more importance. 

1 was, however, moat highly pleased with hia daughter and her 
husband — Mr. and Mrs. Potter. They have been lately married, and 
appear to me the most admirable pair I have ever seen. I don’t know 
whether you ever heard me mention Miaa Heyworth as being some- 
what of a notability. I have, however, been for some time pest curious 
to see her, partly in consequence of the very high terms in which 
my uncle Ibomas has always spoken of her, and partly because 
I have once or twice seen her name mentioned in the papers as 
one who was very zealous in the anti-com-law agitation ; engaging 
herself in distributing tracts and conversing with persons on the 
subject 

It would never be inferred from her manner and general appear- 
ance tlM^ she possessed so independent a character. She is perfectly 
feminine and has an unusually graceful and refined manner. To a 
phrenologist, however, the singularity of the character is very obvious. 
[Here follow a profile outline of her head and a set of inferences.] 

Mr. Potter, however, commanded my highest admiration. He ia I 
think the most lovable being I have yet seen. He is evidently 
genuine. His amiability is not that of manner but that of reality. 
He has a noble head— a democratic one of course [his earlier life and 
his later life might be dted as opposing evidences on this point]— 
but one so beautifully balanced in other respects that one can quite 
delight in contemplating it. The perfect agreement between his head 
and face is remarkable : the features are Grecian and their expression 
is exactly what a phrenologist would anticipate. 

** He is I believe very poetical— admires Shelley enthusiaslically 
and ooneeives him by far the finest poet of his era, in which I quifii 
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ooincuM with him. In fnot we ajinpetliiied in our aentimenta on all 
subjeeia on which we oonveraad, and although I might feel aomawhal 
flattered thia, I mnat aay that I felt ao atronglj the beantj of hia 
dkpoaition aa contraated with mj own, that I felt more diaaatiafled 
with mjeelf than I hare done for a long time paat” 

For the reproduction of these paaaagea there is a very 
flufficieiit reason. The friendship thus initiated lasted 
until the deaths of both. It influenced to a considerable 
extent the current of my life ; and, through their children 
and grandchildren, influences it still. 

Both oil my own behalf and on behalf of my friend, I 
ought perhaps to say that the great admiration of Shelley 
above indicated did not continue. He, in after years, lost 
it almost entirely ; and in me it diminished considerably, 
hy this was I do not feel certain. 

Here I may fitly seize the occasion for saying something 
about my tastes in poetry. A good deal of the feeling 
which, in a letter to my friend Lott concerning “ Prome- 
theus Unbound,"* prompted the sentence—** It is the only 
poem over which I have ever become enthusiastic,"" was, 
I believe, due to the fact that it satisfied one of niy organic 
needs — ^variety. I say organic, because I perceive that it 
runs throughout my constitution, beginning with likings 
for food. Monotony of diet is not simply repugnant ; it very 
soon produces indigestion. And an analogous trait seems 
to pervade my nervous system to its highest ramifications. 
Both the structure as a whole and all parts of it, soon 
reach their limits of normal activity, beyond which further 
activity is alike disagreeable and injurious. 

Whether the fact is rightly to be explained thus or not, 
the fact itself is unquestionable. Even in my boyhood I 
had a dislike to ballads with recurring burdens; and as I 
grew older this dislike grew into a disgust which rose 
almost to exaq>eration« There was a kind of vicarious 
diame at this inane repetition of an idea. I recognize, 
indeed, a few cases in which repetition, when empharisiog 

S 
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a continnonslj-inoreaang feeling, is appropriate and Yer 7 
effective; as, for instance, in Tennyson’s " (Enone ” — “O 
Motheor Ida, hear me ere I die.” But nsnally the repeti- 
tions which characterize popular poetry are meaningless, 
and imply a childish poyerty of thought. 

Originating, as it seems, in a kindred way, has ever con- 
tinued an indifference to epic poetry — a want of liking, 
due in part to the unchanging form of the vehicle and in 
part to the inadequately varied character of the matter : 
narratives, incidents, adventures — often of substantially 
similar kinds. My feeling was well shown when, some 
twenty years ago, I took up a translation of the Iliad for 
the purpose pf studying the superstitions of the early 
Greeks, and, after reading some six books, felt what a task 
it would be to go on — felt that I would rather give a large 
sum than read to the end. Passing over its tedious enu- 
merations of details of dresses and arms, of chariots and 
horses, of blows given and received, filling page after page 
— saying nothing of the boyish practice of repeating de- 
scriptive names, such as well-greaved Greeks, long-haired 
Achseans, horse-breaking Trojans, and so forth (epithets 
which when not relevant to the issue are injurious) ; pass- 
ing over, too, the many absurdities, such as giving the 
genealogy of a horse while in the midst of a battle; and 
not objecting that the subject-matter appeals continually 
to brutal passions and the instincts of the savage; it 
suffices to say that tome the ceaseless repetition of battles 
and speeches is intolerable. Even did the ideas presented 
raise pleasurable feelings, a lack of sufficiently broad con- 
trasts in matter and manner would repel me. The like 
holds with other epic poems — ^holds, too, when the themes 
gre-euch appeal to my sympathies. When reading 
iOiisybB^r instance, I soon begin to want change in the 
mode of presentation and change in the quality of the 
suSeiiucli^lti^li too oontinuoi^y rioK:~a~fillHltrthll of 
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beauties but without beauty in outline— >a gorgeous drese 
ill made up. 

Another requirement : — All poetry whioh I care to read 
must have intensity. As I have elsewhere said—*' While 
the matter embodied is idealized emotion, the vehicle is 
the idealized language of emotion ” ; and, thus regarding 
emotion as the essence of poetry, it has always seemed to 
me that an indispensable trait in fine poetry is strong 
emotion. If the emotion is not of a pronounced kind, the 
proper vehicle for it is prose ; and the rhythmical form 
becomes proper only as the emotion rises. It is doubtless 
for this reason that 1 am in but small measure attracted to 
'"Wordsworth.^ Admitting, though I do, that tliroughout his 
works there are spiihkled many poems of great beauty, 
m y feeling i s that m ost of bis writing is not wine but 
b eer . 

In pursuance of the conception just indicated, I have 
occasionally argued that the Ughest type of poetry must 
be one in which the form continually varies with the 
matter ; rising and falling in its poetical traits according 
as the wave of emotion grows stronger or becomes weaker 
— now descending to a prose which has only a suspicion of 
rhythm in it, and characterized by words and figures of but 
moderate strength, and now, through various grades, rising 
to the lyrical form, with its definite measures and vivid 
metaphors. Attempts have I think been made to produce 
works having this heterogeneity of form, but with no 
great success : transcendent genius is required for it 

About others’ requirements 1 cannot of course speak ; 
but my own requirement is — ^little poetry and of the best 
Even the true poets are far too productive. If they would 
write only one-fourth of the amount, the world would 
be a gainer. As for tlie versifiers and the minor poets, 
they do h'ttle more than help to drown good literati in 
a flood of bad. There is something utterly wearisome in 
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thia continual working-up afresh the old materials into 
slightly different forms — talking continually of skies and 
stars, of seas and streams, of trees and flowers, sunset and 
sunrise, the blowing of breezes and the singing of birds, 
&c . — ^now describing these familiar things themselves, 
and now using them in metaphoiti that are worn thread- 
bare. The poetry commonly produced does not bubble 
up as a spring but is simply pumped up ; and pumped-up 
poetry is not worth reading. 

No one should write verse if ho can help it. Let him 
suppress it if possible ; but if it bursts forth in spite of him 
it may be of value. 

As a helper in completing the plans of the proposed line, 
there was mentioned above Mr. W. F. Loch : one of those 
referred to but not named at the beginning of Chapter X. 
Another of the old B. and G. staff, Mr. G. D. Bishopp, had 
married Loch’s sister ; and Loch was residing with them at 
Edgbaston. Some additional years of experience of life had 
sobered him a good deal ; and one result was that there 
presently grew up a friendship between us which has lasted 
from that time to this. After the end of November he had 
nothing to do; €md, when the work which December 
brought had been completed, nothing remained for me 
either beyond a formal attendance. I was retained 
rather with a view to contingencies than from any im- 
mediate need. 

Hence it happened that during the early months of 1845, 
we saw a good deal of one another. Having taken to 
geology, he had gained some acquaintance with the 
formations round Birmingham ; and the common interest 
thus established between us, led to geological excursions 
hei'e and there. One was to. the Clent Hills— I think that 
was the name — where an extrusion of trap had taken place 
in remote times. A curious structure called ^ The Wren’s 
Nest,’* near Dudley, was the goal of another expedition. 
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And then, beddee long walks auoh as these implied, there 
were more numerous and shorter walks about the environs 
of Birmiugham. Discussions were not infrequent oonoom« 
itants — ^political and religious discussions more especially. 
At that time Loch retained the beliefs given him by his 
education, and we were in constant opposition — he, ortho* 
dox and a Tory, I heterodox and a Rascal— I, shocked at 
his harsh way of talking about the people, he shocked at 
tny heretical ideas. Our debates had, like most debates, 
but small results : those on religion, especially, being futile 
from lack of a common standing-ground. For his faith he 
assigned the usual reasons — cited history and the Christian 
evidences. I, ignoring these, referred continually to the 
necessities of things, the order of nature, the uniformity 
of causation, as the grounds for disbelief. And so our fight 
was carried on in two different elements ; neither hitting the 
other to any purpose. In course of time, however, my 
friend was forced to abandon bis beliefs ; not by any such 
reasonings as I used, but by an invasion carried into what 
he thought his strongholds. A letter of mine to Lott, 
written some years after, giving an account of the matter, 
is worth quoting : — 

** I do not remember whether I have told you that the question of 
revelation has been for these three years past a constant subject of 
debate between Loch and myself, and that we made but little progress 
towards an agreement in consequence of his not putting much faith in 
the abstract arguments of the origin of will, of belief, and of motive, 
and the inferences to be thence drawn, which to me were so conclusive 
of the question ; and of my not attaching much weight to arguments 
derived from historical evidence. Last spring be (Loch) had been 
reading Paley^s JBvidmem and told me that he thought it almost un- 
answerable, but that he would be very glad to re^ any analogoos 
wofk on the c^iposite side of the question. I reoommendsd Strauss’s 
Life of Jemu. He has been three months in reading it— -has eiamiiisd 
every reference, every quotation, and every argument, With the greateei 
care, and now confeeses that it has thoroughly oouvinced him. It has^ 
as he expresses it, taken him completely in the flank, by following a 
much more fundamental line of argument than that taken by Paley. 
Phley'aol^cetwastoprovetbeaaUieQtidtyol the gospels by bistorieal 
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evidence. Strauss, on the other hand, assumes their authenticity, and 
then proceeds, by a comparison and examination of their internal 
evidences, to prove that there is no reliance to be placed on the cor- 
rectness of their narratives; and Loch says that what the West- 
minster Review says of the work is perfectly true — namely that after 
reading it, all [that] had before looked so clear, simple, and straight- 
forward, becomes a misty chaos of contradiction and uncertainty.” 

Returning to the discussions we carried on during these 
excursions round Birmingham, I may add that sometimes 
the moral implications of the question were entered upon : 
he contending, as is commonly done, that in the absence 
of revelation there would be no knowledge of right and 
wrong; and I, contrariwise, contending that right and 
wrong are determined by the nature of things, and may 
be deduced from it. I still remember his loud laughter 
when I, on one occasion, said that the moral Euclid re- 
mained to be written. 

As all who have read thus far have perceived, I usually 
quote only the essential parts of letters; thinking it 
useless to occupy space with addresses and signatures, 
and undesirable to waste the reader s attention over super- 
fluous passages. But occasionally there comes a letter all 
parts of which have one or other significance, and which 
it is therefore desirable to quote in full. Here is one of 
this class, written from Birmingham on 18 March, 1845. 

^ Mt dear Lott, 

**You fully succeeded in raising my curiosity to boiling point by 
your three-page prelude to the tit^bit of news. * Botheration to him,* 
I every now and then exclaimed as I found myself baulked, just as I 
thought I was coming to the pith of the matter, by some new prefatory 
remarks — * when will he come to the point ? * Truly, I was strongly 
reminded of the scenes we oftentimes find depicted in old novels, where 
some garrulous domestic charged with the delivery of news of vital 
importance, edifies his breathlessly -anxious listeners with introductory 
reminiscences concerning something that his or her grandmother had 
seen or heard talk of* 

** Great however as weio my antict|uitions concerning the extra- 
ordinary interest of the promised intelligence, they were wholly 
transcended by the reality. Had you seen the height to whidi my 
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t jebrowt wer« elevated^ joa would baT« boeu in four lost thoj should 
never find their way down again. Probably they would have re- 
minded you of Mr. B— ’s when he singe * Fly away.’ And theni 
after all when they did settle themselves to their usual level, 1 began 
— I began— what will you say to me when I confess that — that I began 
to laugh I Why I laughed I really cannot say. You know that 1 
consider myself somewhat of an adept in the analysis of feeling, but I 
own thgt in this case I am at fault I think my laughter chiefly pro- 
ceeded from sympathy with you, and it may be that it partly arose 
from the incongruous image that immediately presented itself to my 
mind of so sedate a young man as yourself making a declaration ; for 
1 must own that to me a declaration always carries with it a spice of 
the ludicrous, and I have a considerable horror of making one myself, 
partly on that account 

After my laughter had subsided, however, I began to feel rather 
envious, seeing that you who are three years my junior should have 
already found som^ne to love you, whilst poor I am* for aught 1 can 
see far enough from such a desideratum. I often feel melancholy 
enough at not having yet found any one to serve for the type of my 
ideal, and were it not that I make up the deficiency as tvell as I can 
by anticipations of future happiness, I should scarcely think ezistenoe 
worth having. 

I do not think you can entertain much fear as to my criticism upon 
your choice. You know I have a very high opinion of Emily Roe, and 
1 think you might have sought far before you found one so well suited 
to you. Now that 1 consider it there appears to be much harmony of 
feeling and sentiment between you, and this is perhaps one of the first 
essentials to permanent happiness. The diflferenoe of age is the only 
drawback that I see, and perhaps one's notions on this point originate 
more in popular prejudice than in reason. You have had abundant 
opportunity of studying each other’s characters ; and I should say that 
the knowledge thus obtained will be a guarantee for matrimonial 
felicity (how vei^ odd that term seems by the way as applied to 
you). 

" I little thought that tbC oonversation we had upon the subject of 
marriage when you were here, was of such immediate interest to you. 
Now that I do know it, however, I almost think I must recapitulate 
/or your espectoZ benefit^ the opiniona I then ezpreaied ; so here goea 

^ 1. You agree I brieve with Emerson that the true sentiment of 
love between man and woman arises from each serving as the repre^ 
sentative of the other’s ideal. From this position I think we may 
deduce the corollary iliat the first condition to happiness in the 
married state is cofUmsancs of ihai repreHntation of tho u/sof ; and 
hence the conduct of each towards the other should always be so rs* 
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gulated as to give no offence to idealitj. And on thia ground I 
conceive that initead of there being, ae ia commonly the case, a greater 
familiarity and careleaanees with regard to appearancee b^ween 
hueband and wife, there ought to be a greater delicacy than between 
any other parties. 

** 8. There should be a thorough recognition on both sides of the 
equality of rights, and no amount of power should ever be claimed by 
the one party greater than that claimed by the other. The present 
relationship existing between husband and wife, where one claims a 
command over the actions of the other, is nothing more than armnani 
of the old leaven of elavtry. It is necessarily destructive of refined love ; 
for how can a man continue to regard ae hie type of the ideal a being 
whom he hae^ by denying an eqtudUy of privilege with himedf degraded 
to eomething below himeelft To me the exercise of command on the 
part of the husband seems utterly repugnant to genuine love, and I 
feel sure that a man of generous feeling has too much sympathy with 
the dignity of his wife to think of dictating to her, and that no woman 
of truly noble mind will submit to be dictated to. 

** A The last important condition I hold to be the forgetting, to as 
great an extent as possible, the existence of a legal bond, and the con- 
tinual dependence upon the natural bond of affection. I do not 
conceive the most perfect happiness attainable while the legal bond 
continues ; for as we can never rid ourselves of the consciousness of 
it, it must always influence our conduct But the next best thing to 
destroying it is to banish it from our minds, and let husband and wife 
strive to act towards each other as they would were there no such tie. 

** If men were wise they would see that the affection that Ood has 
implanted in us is amply sufficient, when not weakened by artifieial aid^ 
to ensure permanence of onion ; and if they would have more faith in 
this all would go well. To tie together by human law what God has 
tied together by passion, is about as wise as it would be to the 
moon to the earth lest the natural attraction existing between them 
should not be sufficient to prevent them flying asunder. 

“There ! I hope you will duly cogitate upon my lecture. Perhaps 
it may not be quite the thing to talk to a lover about the philosophy 
of love. I rather think, however, that it is well in all cases to let 
practice be guided by some theory rather than by nothing ; and I think 
it is well for all incipient Benedicts to get deflnite opinions upon the 
matter. 

“ But whatever theory you may adopt I think you will believe me 
when I sny that I hope the result may be abundant happiness ; and if 
I should be so fortunate as to be able to accelerate that happiness, 1 
assure you it will be a matter of great gratification to me. 

“ We are still here in a state of uncertainty, but 1 am in daily ex- 
pectation of the matter being determined. If it is settled favourably 
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ire shall go up to Lo&dor immediateljr. If otherwise you will in all 
probabiKtj soon see me at Derby. 

^ I lately bought Shelley’s poems in four Tolumes. It will be a great 
treat to you to read them, which you shall do the first time I oome 
over. His * Prometheus Unbound * is the most beautiful thing 1 ersr 
read by far. 

** There is a book not long sinoe published calbd * Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation ’ which I heard very highly spoken of by 
a gentleman at Liverpool^ who was evidently a good judge. From 
w^t I hear 1 think you would like it Would it not suit the 
Mechanics ? 

I am sorry to hear that your sister is still so delicate. But we may 
hope that the return of warm weather will effect a restoration. Give 
my kind regards to her and your mother, and also to the ladies over 
the way ; and receive yourself all appropriate congratulations and good 
wishes from 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

Hbebsbt Spkiiobr.’’ 

Respecting the contents of this letter it seems proper to 
remark that at the age of 73, one must not be held bound 
to all the opinions one expressed at the age of 24. 

During January, February, and March, 1845, our rail- 
way scheme had been in a state of suspended animation. 
The times were those during which the chief railway com- 
panies were fighting for territories --poaching upon one 
another’s manors : aggression being followed by counter- 
aggression. The Great Western Company was going to 
Parliament for powers to make the Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton line— a line which threatened to compete 
injuriously not only with the North Western, but also with 
the Birmingham and Gloucester (or was it the Midland 1 
for an expression in one of my letters suggests to me that 
possiUy the amalgamation had at that time taken place). 
A result of this invasion on the part of the Gbreat 
Western, was the getting up of the scheme with which I 
was connected — a line starting from Worcester and run- 
ning through Droitwich, Kidderminster, Stourbridge, and 
Dudley to Wolverhampton. During these early months of 
1845 there was, I suspect, some kind of negotiation going 
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on. At any rate there was considerable doubt whether 
our line would be proceeded with — a doubt which, in the 
mind of Mr. Hughes, became so complete a disbelief that 
on the 20th March he sent me an account of what was due 
for my services, with the promise to send me a cheque in 
a few days when he received his own. 

Suddenly, however, there came a transformation scene ; 
as is implied by the following paragraph in a letter to my 
father dated Slst March : — 

“ It is well that I did not return to Derby with you, as you pro- 
posed when you were here ; for the day after you left this, news 
arrived that we were to proceed with oiir bill, and on the following 
morning 1 had to go off express to Pembroke to see Mr. Hughes.” 
The letter then proceeds to describe how I went by rail to 
Gloucester, by coach to Carmarthen, and thence by post- 
chaise to Pembroke. But the expedition is best pourtrayed 
in a letter subsequently written to Lott : — 

** And first I must not forget that just after I last wrote to you I 
had a very agi'eeable journey into South Wales. I wish you had been 
with me. Your poetical feelings would have had a'great gratification. 
A day’s journey through a constantly changing scene of cloud-capped 
hills with here and there a sparkling and romantic river winding 
perhaps round the base of some mined castle, is a ti'eat not often 
equalled. I enjoyed it much. When 1 reached the seaside, however, 
and found myself once again within sound of the breakers, I almost 
danced with pleasure. To me there is no place so delightful as the 
beach. It is the place where, more than anywhere else, philosophy and 
poetry meet — where in fact you are present^ by Nature with a never- 
ending feast of knowledge and beauty. There is no place where I can 
so palpably realize Emerson's remark that * Nature is the circumstance 
which dwarfs every other ciix^unistance.’ 

** I was most interested during my journey in observing the featoies 
and characteristics of the Welsh ; and one circumstance I noticed will 
amuse you. A country girl travelled for a few miles by my side on 
the top of the coach, and, after making sundry enquiries as to the pecn- 
liarities of the people, I ventured to ask her whether she was partly 
Welsh herself. * Yes,' said she laughing, * I am half and half.* And 
what do you think led me to ask the question ? She was very like you. 
I fancied I could detect in various faces in the towns we passed 
through, the same cast of features, which, as I took it, indicate the 
mixed race. I admired them much (now don’t accuse me of ilatUzy).* 
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Returning from Tenby by way of Bristol and London 
(to see Mr. Hughes), I reached Birmingham before the end 
of the month, merely to leave it agaiA almost immediately. 
A letter to my uncle Thomas dated 1 April says ; — 

** We are now about to spend a few days in walking over the line 
to refresh our memories with what may have been forgoiteni and we 
are then to proceed to London to enter upon the parliamentary 
business.” 

Here I am shown how dangerous it is to say that an 
incident never happened because there is no recollec- 
tion of it. Had I not by this, and another passage in the 
letter, been made to think about it, and had it not been 
that while all the rest had faded absolutely, one solitary 
incident at the hotel in Kidderminster was recalled by 
effort, I should have asserted quite positively that no sucli 
expedition as this ever took place. 



CHAPTER XX. 


AN miERVAL IN TOWN. 

1845. Air. 24-5. 

Private bills, or at lecost all of those asking for authority 
to interfere with lands, houses, roads, or other possessions, 
public or private, have (or then had) to pass through a 
preliminary stage, which is known as examination by Com- 
mittee on Standing Orders. Justice obviously requires 
that all whose properties will cerhiinly, or probably, or 
even possibly, be interfered with in the execution of the 
proposed works, shall be duly informed of the impending 
interferences ; so that they may be prepared for opposing, 
if need be, the desired authorization. It is, therefore, 
directed that detailed plans and sections, showing what is 
to be done, shall be deposited in the localities affected 
(and afterwards the relevant parts of the plans, &a, in 
each parish), a considerable time before the meeting of 
Parliament ; and that there shall also be made accessible, 
certain “books of reference,” by which the plans, 
may be inteipreted. Of course these requirements may be 
adequately or inadequately fulfilled ; and it is the function 
of the Standing Orders Committee to go carefully throu^ 
the plans, &c., to see whether they sufficiently meet the 
requirements : usually being guided in their judgments by 
the criticisms of experts, employed by opponents to detect 
errors and shortcomings. Always some imperfections 
exist, and are most of them discovered ; and the Com- 
mittee has to decide whether these imperfections are or 
are not so serious as to invalidate the application. 
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In the days of which I write» the new Houses of Parlla« 
ment were in course of erection. The part eventually 
provided for oommittee-rooms had not been built, and 
there ran along the Thames-side a temporary wooden 
structure, divided into the many apartments at that time 
required for those who dealt with the many railway-bills 
brought before Parliament. A long corridor, carpeted 
with cocoa-nut matting to diminish noise, flanked these 
chambers of inquisition ; and, during the day up to 
4 o’clock, this corridor served as a promenade for various 
of those who were concerned in the schemes before one or 
other committee, or about shortly to be brought before one. 
Here, along with coadjutors, there were daily to be met 
old engineering friends; and the talk, now grave, now 
gay, broken from time to time by visits into the committee 
rooms to see how this or that inquiry was progressing, 
filled a life which for a short time was pleasant enough, 
but which eventually came to be rather wearisome. Hence 
the following extract from a letter written home on 
25 April : — 

^Teeterday we passed safely throagh the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, and, greatly to oar satisfaction, put an end to our sauntering-in- 
psrliamentary-lobbies-life, wbkh bas now lasted for about ten days. 

** Mr. Hughes left for Pembroke last night, where he will remain 
unfil the 5th May, when we are to go into committee ' on the merits,’ 
as it is technically called. I have to make sundry preparations, such 
as getting out the rest of the bridge drawings, which will fully 

occupy the intervening time. . . • 

** I think of going down to Blackwell this evening to see the ’Great 
Britain * steamer. I hear that it is well worth a visit in a professional 
point of view.” 

There is also in this letter a brief reference to such small 
amount of social intercourse as I then had; but of this, 
more presently. 

The weariness of this waiting was compensated by 
London distractions, of which I now took a fair share. 
Daring my residence in Town when 17, 1 nevmr went to a 
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place of amtrsemeiit ; but now that I bad more means I 
yielded to the appetite for theatricals. The following 
letter to Lott, dated 7 May» contains passages expressing 
opinions about some kinds of them ; — 

“ HuttOD [an elder brother of R. H. Hutton] and I went together to 
the Opera. 1 was dreadfully disappointed. I was not roused to an 
emotion of anything like enthusiasm during the whole time. The 
inconsistencies of recitative dialogue, the singing words of wholly 
opposite meanings to the same harmony, &c., &c., so continually 
annoyed me as to destroy all the pleasure due to the music or the 
story. Neither was the effect of the music so great as I had antici- 
pate. It did not fulfil its amhiiian^ if you understand what that 
means. The effects of its several parts were not powerful enough to 
render them fit portions of so large a composition. The structure 
wanted a massiveness more in proportion to its size. As it was, it gave 
me the idea of rickettiness. 

“ However, I am going to give the thing another trial. The Opera 
I heard was * Sonnambula,’ and some of the first singers were absent, 
so that I did not hear the greatest effects. To-morrow night Hutton 
and I are going to hear ^ Don Giovanni.’^ 

The result of this second trial was much like that of the 
first. It seemed to me that a series of pretty airs and 
duets did not constitute an opera, as rightly conceived. 
Then, as always, I was intolerant of gross breaches of 
probability. Though able to listen without too obtrusive 
a sense of incongruity to the melodic renderings of their 
feelings by hero and heroine, since song is natural to high 
emotion, yet I could not help making internal protests 
against the extension of musical utterance to other cha- 
racters in the drama, who were not similarly moved. That 
serving-men and waiting-maids should be made poetical, 
and prompted to speak in recitative^ because their masters 
and mistresses happened to be in love, was too conspicuous 
an absurdity ; and the consciousness of this absurdity went 
far towards destroying what pleasure I miglit otherwise 
have derived from the work. It is with music as with 
painting — a great divergence firom naturalness in any part, 
so distracts my attention from the meaning or intention of 
the whole, as almost to cancel gratification. 
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There ie in the same letter mention of Haydn’s Creaium^ 
and of the pleasure I derived from hearing it. In the 
absence of attempted dramatio rendering, attention oould^ 
when listening to this, be given more fully to the musio ; 
and any incongruities felt were far lees pronounced. 


Following the order of dates, I am led here to quote a 
letter relevant to a very different matter — the ending of 
a friendship. Up to this time there had been kept up the 

correspondence with E. A. B ; and, now that I had come 

to London, he spent an evening with me at 64, Stafford 
Place, Pimlico, where I was lodging. Our conversation 
ended in a theological discussion, in which my rationalistic 
views, then more pronounced than at the time of our 
previoiis personal intercourse, were clearly disclosed. 
There resulted a letter from him dated May 6, 1845: — 
••Mr DEAR Spercir, 

^ It is now fast drawing towards the close of the 6fth year since I 
made your acquaintance, and 1 hope I need not assure you that your 
friendship during that period has been one of my chief souroM 
pl yure. From the time when accident threw us together at 
Worcester, and from circumstances we were so intimately associated, 
1 hare always felt the strongest feelings of regard towards you and 
waa pleased to think those feelings mutual 

** I merely remind you of this to show you that it could be no 
ordinary cadse which could induce me to renounce Toluntarily a friend* 
ship which has afforded me so very much gratification as yours has 
done ; that the neceisity has accrued for so doing I shall erer most 
deeply regret and it Is only after long and painful thought that I have 
been induced to see the necessity of it. 

** That we hsTe held different opinions upon many points of more or 
less importance, I am perfectly aware ; bnt as far as I can call to mind, 
they hsTe beqn always upon points upon which such diffennce has 
been to a very considerable extent allowable, or upon subjects which 
are^ and mutt remain, matters of opinion. But the subjects which we 
discussed last Saturday (as far as 1 can recollect for the first time) do 
not 1 think belong to either ot these claWws. They inrolre everything 
in our exiitenoe of more than momentary interest; our prindplM 
and practice, hopes and fears, our happiness or misery here and here- 
after. Such matters are of no light moment, and it seems to me that 
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DO two pereoQf holding to rary different Tie^ aa yon and I do upon 
such vital poinU can remain friendi- to each other. Did I think that 
there were the remotest chance of anything that I could ufge by way 
of argument or persuasion lehould feel that I was bound to leare no 
maans untried to endeavour to bring you to a true view of the truths 
of religioni but I know so well that no argument on such a subject ever 
yet convinced one who lias closed his ears to everything but human 
reaton^ that I feel it would be utterly useless ; and the only likely con- 
sequence that could ensue 'Would be to sliake the belief that I feel so 
very strongly the truth of. 1 would to Qod that I practised all I 
believe so thoroughly, aa far as intellectual belief may go ; but whicli 
avails absolutely noting, if it be not aocompaiiied by the belief of the 
heart Feeling, as I do, so very painfully that my faith is so little the 
heartfelt faith which should actuate the true Christian, the danger 
which might accrue from my association with one so talented as your- 
self, and so well able to make the worst appear the better reason, I 
must therefore at however great a sacrifice (and believe me I feel it to 
be a great one) renounce the pleasure 1 have received from your ac- 
quaintance and request that henceforth we meet no more or meet as 
strangers. I sl udl ever r emember the past with pleasure and think of 
you with kindness and I trust that nothing may prevent your feeling 
similarly towards myself.” 

Then follows the expression of a hope that I shall 
abandon the lamp of human wisdom ” and come round 
to wiser views. This letter I sent on to Lott ; saying that 
** there was much to be admired in its sincerity ’’ if not in 
its liberality* Lott*s rejoinder was that did be similarly 
feel any such danger from our association, be, too, should 
renounce the fiiendship. 

A subsequent letter from E. A. B— in answer to one of 
mine, agreed that though our intimacy must cease, there 
was no reason why, when we met, we should not meet as 
old friends* Thereafter no intercourse between ns took 
place for years. Though two of his sisters when visiting 
Derby (wWe a younger brother had settled as an agri* 
cultural chemist) expressed the wish that friendly relations 
idiould be resumed, I declined taking any step until their 
brother gave the sign. In 1851, soon aftw the puUication 
of my first book, I did indeed spend an evening with his 
father and family* and again met him in quite a friendly 
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way ; but Since tibat time. Bare when meeting in the Btreet 
once or twice, we have never seen one another. 

While one fnend was lost, others were gained. During 
those days in April and May, the acquaintanceship with 
Mr. and Mrs. Potter, which had been initiated while I was 
visiting Mr. Heyworth at Liverpool, began to develop 
into a friendship. The already quoted letter of 25 April, 
speaks of spending an evening with them ; and a letter of 
25 May contains the paragraph : — 

** On Thursday morning I breakfasted with my uncle at the Potters' 
in company with Mr. Heyworth. Mr. Potter behaved very kindly. 
I dined there twice during the visit of my uncle and aunt, and should 
also have spent last Tuesday evening there with my uncle had I 
been disengaged. Mr. Heyworth, too, was very cordial in his desire 
that I should come to see him at Tew Tree whenever I had an oj.por- 
tunity." 

A passage in a letter from my uncle to tny father, dated 
two days later, refemng to this same meeting at Mr. 
Potter’s, soys of me : — 

** He was also at the complete suffrage meeting at the Crown atid 
Anchor on Wednesday evening. Mr. Potter told me that he had 
requested him to make a short speech at a Temperance Hall to which 
he took him, but that Herbert declined. I think it would be much 
for Herbert’s own benefit if be were to eoniruencc in a quiet way the 
practice of public speaking." 

Wbat other social iotercourBa 1 had at that time, did not 
go beyond evenings spent, and occaBional excursions 
made, vnih old engineering friends. Writing to Lott some 
two months later, I said : — 

** You have no notion how miserably off I am here for eociety— more 
especially female eociety. It is now at leaat two months since I have 
come In contact with any well educated and agreeable woman ; for, 
unluckily, Mr. Potter and hie wifo and sister have latteriy been out ci 
town and 1 have been deprived of the only eociety that 1 pnas. . . 

^ For wantof other reeonree, Loch (whom yon ^veaeen)and I have 
very frequently ^>ent the evening together in argument which we 
have upon eeveral ocestiofie prolonged until one in the morning.’* 

This lost statement sturpriaea me ; for though in early 
days an animated talker, and when with a cboaen oom- 

T 
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panion able to go on for hoiin» I did not remember talking 
till past midnight. The he»oin de parler^ requiring to be 
aatii^ed irreepectiye of the person and the topic, nerer 
existed in me; and for these many years I have felt no 
inclination for contmued conversation. Still greater is the 
change in a further respect. That I should be able to sleep 
after arguing till late into the night, seems to me now 
ahnost incredible. 

Reverting to the business course of my life, there has 
here to be quoted, from a letter to my mother dated May 
24th, a passage foreshadowing an entire change of prospects. 

Our Railway Bill was withdrawn on Tuesday last in farour of the 
London and Birmingham echeme, eo that my engagement is concluded. 
There is, however, no ca\ue for regret, as you will readily acknowledge 
when I tell you that yesterday, aa I was sauntering al^ut the Com- 
mittee-room lobbies, I met Mr. Fox . . . and after accompanying 
him for about half an hour during hia meetings with various people, I 
walked with him arm-in-arm to his offices in T^algar Square. During 
our walk he was very communicative with regard to their aflairs, and 
behaved altogether in a very friendly manner.’^ 

And then, on the 5th June, there was sent to my father a 
statement of deRnite results. 

** I have satisfactorily concluded my engagement with Mr. Fox. My 
occupation will be a very agreeable one. I am to collect information 
with T^pixd to the particulars of aU works for which the firm propoee 
to tender-»to inspe^ Uie designs according to which the work is to be 
executed, where such have be^ made, and to obtain all necessary in* 
formation with regard to them— and where there have been no designs 
made, to obtain from the parties a definite understanding as to the 
requiremenU of the case, and then to superintend the getting out d 
designs* 

• Here it must be explsined thst soon after 1 left Mr. Fox inlSST, he 
gave up his poet as resideat engineer of the London and Birmingham Beil* 
way (London half) and entered into partnership with Mr. Bramah (eithev 
the inventor of the hydrauBe pressor his son, 1 don't know whieh), at that 
time eanying on extensive meehanioal engiaeeiing works. The new fin^ 
Bramah and Fox, extended its qpeialions to works of other kinds. Brsamh 
shortly afterwards oeassd to be a Bsomher of the film, and at the thas above 
apeken of it had beoome Fox, Hendereon, 4 Oo. 
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Thu «ngagement appeared advantageoas and ptoiniaed 
penaanenoe. Further paaaages imply another pleasurable 
anticipation — ^frequent exercise of the inventive &ouity, 
'which the post was likely to call for. 

Again I interrupt the narrative to show, so far as may he, 
the nature of my thoughts in those days ; and also to show 
the small regard for authority, displayed then as always. 
In a letter to Lott, already above quoted from, there occurs 
the passage : — 

“I have been reading some of Oarlyle’s enaya They are very 
beantifally written and as usual with all his writing, interestingly 
als(X They do not however give the tame impression of genius as his 
other works. In some cases I thought him by no means deep. Some 
of his quotations from the prose writings of Ooethe, were in my estima- 
tion not at all creditable either to the author or the critic. I ftnoy 1 
see yon curling you r lip at these cavalier remarks on your hero I *' 

My impression is that this disrespectful estimate referred 
to the doctrine of renunciation, set forth by Goethe in his 
account of “ The Renunoiants," and applauded by Carlyle ; 
and probably I then thought, as I think still, that it implies 
anything but a profound conception of human nature — a 
conception like many of those current among the uncul- 
tured, who assume that the emotions can be produced or 
suppressed at wilL The entire mechanism of animate life, 
brute and human, would be dislocated if the desires which 
prompt actions were governable in this easy way. The 
common idea, as well as the Goethe-Carlyle idea, is that 
the feelings constitute an assembly under the autocratic 
control of “ the will ” ; whereas they constitute an assembly 
over which there reigns no established autocrat, but 
of which now one member and now another gets 
possession of the presidential chair (then temporarily 
acquiring the title of "the will”) and rules the rest for a 
time: being frequently, if not strong, qjected 1^ c^bina* 
tions of others, and occasionally, if strong, effectually 
resisting their efforts. It is in Aese last cases that the 
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forcible deporition of the tyrant emotion is proposed. 
When the feeling overwhelms all others, we are told that 
it should be put down ; and the putting down of it becomes 
practicable only in proportion as it becomes needless. Tell 
a mother who has just lost a child, or a lover iwhose to- 
morrow’s bride has been drowned, that grief roust be sup- 
pressed in conformity with the doctrine that pleasures are 
not to be counted upon, and that she or he must accept 
a lower standard of happiness. What result is there? 
None whatever. While sorrow is extreme, consciousness 
is entirety occupied by it. No alien thought or feeling can 
gain entrance. Until its intensity has caused exhaustion, 
and a relative inability to feel, the desirableness of resigna- 
tion cannot even be listened to, and when it can bo 
listened to the effect is evanescent : recover>' from the 
temporary paralysis of emotion is followed by another 
paroxysm, during which the propriety of doing without 
the lost happiness is ui'ged on deaf ears. Only in course 
of time, when the natural curative process has in chief 
measure wrought its effect, and the feelings have re- 
adjusted themselves to the new conditions — that is, only 
after “renunciation” has been in large measure spon- 
taneously effected, — can the doctrine of renunciation be 
listened to, and give form to the new mental state reached. 
The truth is that in mankind, as in all other kinds, each 
faculty, bodily or mental, has a normal craving for action. 
Where the faculty is not a powerful one, and the normal 
craving is relatively vreak, it may be kept out of conscious- 
ness. But where it is a strong craving of an important 
faculty, exclusion of it becomes almost or quite impossible. 
A bodily appetite, like that of hunger or thirst, furnishes the 
best test of the doctrine. No one dreams of saying to a 
starving man that he must get rid of the misery due to his 
unsatisfied desire by renouncing the gratification of eating, 
or that, when exposed to a freezing cold with but little 
clothing on, he must make himself content by ceasing 
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to Uriah for warmth. And the absardity, here rendered 
manifest because the feelings in question are so strong, 
holds throughout the whole nature. 

But this doctrine of Ooethe jumped with Carlyle’s anti> 
utilitarianism, and with his ri^oulous notion that happi> 
ness is of no consequence. This notion would have been 
considerably modified by passing some months in a dark 
dungeon on bread and water. Or if, after such an experience, 
he had still refused to admit that gratifications of various 
kiuds ought to be pursued, his body, at any rate, would 
have testified that they ought. 

This parenthetical discussion may not unfitly be taken 
to symbolize the parenthesis in my career which here 
occurred. Incidents named a page or two back, apparently 
implied that I was about to be settled for a considerable 
period. The settlement lasted for but a abort time, how- 
ever, os witness the following extract from a letter to Lott 
dated 1 August., 18 15:— 

“You h»Te probably beard al S, Wilniot 81. tliat I bare left Fox, 
Henderaon, dt Co. and that I did to in cuutequence of the attempt to 
pot upon me work which I had not agreed to do, and the command to 
do which I paid no attention to (like my democratic apirit waait nott) 
whereupon a quarrel enaued whidi ended in our aepafation. 

“ My future movements are Just at present undedded. Very prob- 
ably 1 ahali be engaged upon a line in Holland from Amsterdam to 
the Helder, of which my friend Jackson is to be engineer, and if this 
scheme misses fire I shall probably retain my present engagement in 
connexion with the projecM Crewe and Aberyst with Lins. Probably 
a fortnight will decide the matter one way or other.” 

This line between Aberystwith and Crewe had been 
projected by one whose name the reader may remember 
as occurring a few chapters back— Hr. W. B. Prichard. 
No impression remains with me of anything done in con- 
nexion with it. Certainly I did not join the survey parfy, 
of which my friend Loch was ona Tor some reason, the 
scheme dropped through comparatively early in the season t 
whetiier because the engineering difflcnlties were great. 
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or because tiie local landowners, not yet so much alive as 
the English landowners had become to the benefits of 
railways, gave it no countenance, 1 cannot tell. But, as 
we shall presently see, Mr. Prichard had more strings 
than one to his bow. 



CHAPTER XXL 


ANOTHER PARLIAMENTART SURVEY. 

1845—46. .£t.85— 26. 

Thi rise of the railway-mania dates back, I think, to 
the autonm of 1844. after the profitableness of raO way- 
investments, and the advantages of railway-opmmnnioo* 
tions, had been, for several years, growing oonspionons. 
Dividends on some of the leading lines, such as the 
London and Birmingham, had risen to as much as 10 per 
cent, and £100 shares stood at £234. In earlier days 
landowners had been strenuous opponents of those "new 
fangled ” highways, which got Aot-of-Parliament autho- 
rity for cutting up their fields and interfering with their 
privacy. But ten years' teaching had changed their ideas, 
and made them anxious to profit by that raised value of 
land which railway-proximity g^ve. Some towns, too, 
(such as Nottingham, which successfully resisted estab- 
lishment of the central Midland Station in its suburbs), had 
seen the error of their ways, and became eager for that 
which they had previously rejected. Meanwhile, there 
had been yearly increasing the classes of contractors, 
engineers, and lawyers, professionally interested in rail- 
way-enterprise, and ready to co-operate in getting up new 
schemes. 

There had, indeed, commenced inversions of the original 
relations between those who supplied money for making 
nulways and those who made them — inversions which by 
and by became common. Daring the thirties, speoulattve 
local magnates and fu^eseing capitalists, having projected 
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railways which would obviously be advantageous, there- 
upon chose their engineers, and subsequently let portions 
of their works to contractors ; but, as fast as there grew 
up considerable classes of wealthy contractors, and of rich 
engineers accustomed to co-operate with them, it became 
the habit for these to join in getting up schemes, forming 
companies, and practically appointing boards — a policy ih 
all ways beneficial to themselves. Thus, by 1845, there 
had arisen many and various interests uniting to urge on 
railway-euterpiise ; and any one who took a broad view 
of the causes in operation, might have seen that great 
disasters were certain to ensue. 

Naturally with a pubUo having excited imaginations of 
profit, stimulated by men who had large spoils in prospect, 
it became easy to float’’ multitudinous schemes — ^bad 
almost as readily as good. It needed but to take a map 
of Great Britain, and look out for a comparatively blank 
space where there were towns of some size ; run a pencil- 
mark through a string of them; gather together some 
known local names, headed, if possible, by one with a 
title ; issue flaming advertisements ; and people rushed in 
to take shares. Mr. W. B. Prichard was one who seized 
the opportunity; and, having no lack of self-confidence, 
and abundant energy, readily achieved a certain success. 
His first ventme, as already intimated, collapsed; but a 
second, in the prosecution of which I was employed by 
him, lived through sundry of the early stages. ' His pro- 
posed line, commencing at Northampton, ran through 
Weedou, Daventry, Southara, Leamington, Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and by Alcester to Worcester. As 
compared with those of many projects which at that time 
found favour, the mercantile prospects of this were not 
unpromising. Though the cross-country traffic from end 
to end might not have been considerable, yet, from the 
numerous places brought into connexion with the great 
trunk lines, a good deal of business might have come* A 
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Citj-firm of lawyers, young and without established 
name, joined Mr. Prichard in this second renture; and 
having obtained, as their chairman and chief deooy>duck. 
Sir John De Beauvoir, they enlisted some notables from 
the towns to be advantaged, formed a board, and issued a 
sufficiently attractive proqpectus. 

Pleasant recollections come back to me on thinking of 
the latter half of August, the whole of September, and the 
first half of October, during which the initiation of this 
scheme, and first stages of its progress, took place. To 
begin with, there was a drive with Mr. Prichard from 
Weedon to Warwick, to inspect the line of country to be 
followed. Then came a meeting of promoters, held at the 
chief hotel in Northampton, to which I was sent by 
Mr. Prichard as his representative: he being otherwise 
engaged. The successful issue of this meeting was 
followed by a drive with a party of the proposed 
directors, repeating the one taken shortly before. During 
this drive I was occasionally cross>questioned respecting 
the required works and the time to be taken over them ; 
and, meanwhile, had an opportunity of judging those 
whose names either were, or were about to be, put before 
the public as sponsors. Neither intellectually nor morally 
did they commend themselves to me. In some, the eager 
grasping at pecuniary advantage was very conspicuous; 
and one I more especially remember — a London barrister 
— left on me an impression of greed such as we hoar of in 
those round a Monte Carlo gambling table. The excur> 
sion itself, however, was pleasant enough ; and it was not 
altogether unpleasant to be appealed to as an engineering 
authority: feeling, though I did, tiiat my answers had 
intrinsically by no means the weight ascribed to them, 
but feeling, also, that they bad perhaps as much weight as 
those of their engiueer-in-chief. Not long subsequently 
came the gatirering at Northampton of the staff of sur* 
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▼ejors, and the apportioning of their various tfivitions to 
them. My own bnsineas immediately thereafter was that 
of making a trial-section of the proposed line. 

Of the various sub-occupations into which the general 
occupation of a civil eng^eer is divisible, that of levelling 
is perhaps the most agreeable — at any rate in fine weather. 
As compared with surveying, it has the advantage that the 
strain on the attention is much less. During the carrying 
of the level from each station to the next by an attendant, 
there is a brief walk of one or two hundred yards or more ; 
and the surrounding pretty scenery, if there be any, may 
be enjoyed. Adjustment of the level, a purely mechanic^ 
process made easy by practice, is quickly effected; the 
attendants, carrying the two staves, are soon made to 
perform properly their respective parts, if they are toleiv 
ably inteUigent; and then the two observations — back- 
sight'’ and "fore-sight’* as they are called — severally taking 
but a few seconds, require nothing more than accuracy of 
perception and care in rightly putting down the results in 
the level-book. I see by a passage in a letter to my father, 
dated Leamington, 12 October, that practice had rendered 
me tolerably efficient 

" I sometimM level upwards of 0 miles in a day, and my levels have 
always proved «nM«a afoot in distanoes of 15 to SO miles. In the last 
section 1 finished, the error was 0'36 of a foot in IS miles, or about 
4 inches.” 

The day’s out-door work, beginuing with a drive to the 
ground after breakfast, and ending with a drive back, or 
onward to the next stopping place^ early in the evening, 
has but a small in-door addition. After a dinner made 
enjoyable by the moderate exendse continued through the 
day, there remains only half-an-hour*s attention to what 
is called " reducing ” the levels — ^preparing the observa- 
tions taken for graphic representation on pqper, as a 
section. The rest of the evening is available for chat 
with a companion leveller, if there be one — made especially 
pleasant if hebea friend, as happened in this case. The 
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fine entnnm of 1845 yielded me in these way* many 
gntifioationa. 

It was notin my nature to follow the beaten track in thk 
ont^f*door engmeering work, any more than other work. 
Everywhwe there ia opportunity for improvement, manifest 
enough to those whose field of view is not narrowed by 
onstom. It was so here. 

In the course of preceding months — ^probably during my 
experience of the previous autumn — I had become dis- 
satisfied with the ordinary mode of dividing levelling 
staves. It failed to meet sundry derideroto. The result 
was that before leaving town, I had busied myself in 
making two sets of papers divided after a new mode, to 
be fastened (glued and varnished over) by the maker on to 
the staves I was buying, in place of the ordinary papers t 
being obliged by shortness of time to sit up the greater 
part of one night to complete them. Explanations and 
drawings will be found in Appendix O. 

Successful innovation of this kind soon led to one of 
another kind. Dissatisfaction with the ordinary process of 
** plotting ” sections, prompted a little appliance for eoono> 
mixing labour and insuring greater accuracy. While in 
the country I could not utilize my plan ; but, judging by 
the date of their bill, must have sent drawings to Messrs. 
Troughton and Simms with an order to make the instru- 
ment for me, and, during subsequent stages of the work 
in town, used it with advantage. Details are given in 
Appendix G. 

'^th these small inventions which were put to use, may 
be joined the project of a mote ambitions one which was 
not pnt to use. A solitary evening at the hotel in 
Stratford-on-Avon, was qmnt in thinkiiig over certain 
defects in the ordinary type of « dumpy level,” and in 
making sketches of an arrangement by which they might 
be avoided. When, subseqnently, occasion fevoured, 1 laid 
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my plans first before one optician and then before another; 
but neither of them would agree to make a level of the 
proposed kind at his own risk, and, as the cost would have 
been probably some £20, 1 did not like to undertake the ride 
myself. The advantages of the design were sufficiently 
obvious ; but the opticians I negotiated with had adverse 
interests which I did not at that time recognize, but which 
were, many years later, revealed to me in connexion with 
another invention. When a trader has a large stock of 
anything, it often does not answer his purpose to introduce 
an improved thing, which will discredit his stock and 
diminish its value. 

Occasionally, during recent years, I have been prompted 
to get one of these improved levels made : being no longer 
deterred by the thought of cost. But continually decreas- 
ing energies, and the need for avoiding distractions, have 
prevented me. In Appendix G are contained sketches 
sufficient to make the plan comprehensible. 

Dming those autumn months the railway-mania had 
gone on rising, and had spread into all classes. Even my 
father, not a man of business and living wholly outside the 
current of commercial affaim, had been, by a mercantile 
friend in Derby, induced to join in the general rush. A 
loc€d project had been recommended to him, and, in re- 
sponse to his application, shares had been allotted. I 
heard of this step with disapproval, if not indeed with 
dismay, as witness the following extract from a letter 
dated 6 October : — 

** I was, I assure you, by no means glad to bear that you had been 
meddling in this Idnd of speculation, which I think is exceedingly 
objectionable in seveial respects. I hare wholly refrained from it 
my^, though I hare no doubt, from my acquaintance with direetor% 
I might have had shares allotted to me in the undertakings with which 
I am connected. I have refrained for two reasons ; one because I have 
no faith in the bondjtdi character of the schemes now aSoat, inasmuch 
as the majority of them are started merely for the purpose of creating 
shares to speculate in, and I do not think it altogether tlie thing to buy 
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•harei with no nldmato intention of keeping them, ind only for the 
purpoee of profiting by the premlnm to which they ere expected to 
riee. My eeoond reeeon for refreining from each epecnUtion^ it thet 1 
consider the shere-merket in so exoe^ngly unstable a statsi in oonse* 
queues of the dreumstanoes to which I have alluded, that I believe it 
to be Imminently dangerous to have anything to do with It lam 
fully couvinoed that some panic will very shortly arise, the advent of 
which may be wholly unexpected and apparently causeless, and 1 
would therefore itnmgly advm you to put yourself in a safe position 
by selling out at once. I assure you I shall be very fidgety until I 
hear that you have done so, for I should say, from what I know of the 
railway-aoconunodation of the district through which the Derby and 
Gainsborough line will pass, that it is one of the bubble-schemes to 
which I have been alluding and will never be carried out" 

To my fether’s reply, not discoyerable among my papers, 
the following response was sent: — 

If you do not feel inclined to sell all your shares at once, which I 
still strongly recommend, by all means sell half, as you propose. I 
assure you that none of these schemes can be considered safe. I do 
not speak without good grounds, for I have oome in contact with 
many of the directors and promoters of them, and I know most cer- 
tainly from their conversation, that their great, and I may say only, 
obje^ is to get their shares to a good premium and then sell out Bo 
long as this is the general intent there is no knowing how soon the 
smash may come, for on the least alarm all will be wanting to sell and 
the shares will be at a discount" 

Then, in an undated letter, which, however, appears to 
have been written some days before the 20th, 1 wrote 

^ Very numerous orders are arriving in London from the country to 
sell railway-shares. This may very possibly lead to a panic, and if so 
your shares will go down to a discount I think you had better soil 
out at once by all means." 

And on the 21st I expressed my satisfaction that he bad 
promptly acted on this advice, and, as it appears, only just 
in time, for already the panic was beginning. 

Referring to the feeling expressed in the first of the 
foregoing letters, I may properly remark that not only 
then, but ever since, I have acted upon the principle 
indicated. It is now nearly 50 years since the letter 
was written, and never, during the interval, have I 
bought diares or bonds save as permanent inveetmwts. 
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Often, daring tliia interval, I have debated with myself 
the question whether any legislative restriction on the 
traffic in shares would be useful, and whether it would fall 
within those limits of State-functions which I have so 
strenuously insisted upon. It has sometimes seemed to 
me that once, for the administration of justioe, contracts 
which are to be adjudicated ilpon are tacitly understood to 
be bond fidt contracts, such that the property in question 
is actually, and not apparently, bought, it might not be 
improper if the law should refuse to recognize trans- 
actions in which the forms of buying and selling are gone 
through without any intention of taking real possession. 
Certainly the permission to allow nominal purchases to 
pass as though they were real purohases, leads to very 
great mischiefs, and even to something like national 
ffisasters. But I have never been able to decide whether 
the implied check on transactions in shares would be 
theoretically legitimate or practically beneficiaL 

There now came a sudden change of scene, from the 
fields and fresh air of Warwickriiire and neighbouring 
counties, to the streets and smoke of London. The occa- 
sion for this change is shown by the following letter 

S7, Wilmington Square, Oct 16th, 1645. 

Dear Sir,— You are to take charge my office after this day — and 
for such you are to reoeire £4 Oa 0<£ per day (no expenaea) or £S4 per 
week until 30th of November next from this day. After that date I 
will make fresh arrangements. 

I am yours^ Willux B. PucBAao. 

A statement of my new duties, somewhat more specific 
than is here given, is contained in a letter to my friend 
Lott, written on the 30th of the month. 

" I suppose you have heard it rumoured in WQmot Street 
another temporary dtange has come over the spirit my variable 
dream of existence. I have given up my Held work for a more loera- 
tive post which has been made over to me (in the same concent) ; the 
said post being that of general superintendent of the parties emj^yed 
in getting up the pIsM of the several lines ct ti^way of whkh 
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FHdiard it tnginttr. At fNrtttnt I htTt the p1^ of ftmr lints to 
look nfitr, nnd orpoet Aoriij to hoTo Ihott of snothtr begin to oomt 
in. At jou ninyinisginoythtiofoitil nmoontidtimbljbnqritnd ozptot 
to woik nt a grtdntlly ineretting prettmo until the end of Nortmto.’* 

Either of bin own motion or at the instigation of those 
with whom he had connected himself, Mr. Prichard bad 
undertaken, in addition to the scheme described above, 
sundxy others more or less wild, to which I should now 
have had no clue but for the lithographed titles of 
them on letters dated from the office, 27 Wilmington 
Square. One was the ** Erewash Valley Extension, Rooh* 
dale, Blackburn, and East Lancashire Railway Company.^ 
Another was entitled Great Western, Southern, and 
Eastern Counties, or Ipswich and Southampton Railway 
Company.*’ I remember too, though there is no headed 
letter giving itg name, that there was a line from 
Grantham to somewhere, to which Mr. Prichard was to 
be consulting*’ [I] engineer. The course of things 
during November will be sufficiently indicated by the 
following letter written home on December 2nd : — ■ 

^ With great exertion we made oar deposits on Sunday, and heartily 
glad I was that the termination of our labours had arrived, for 1 had 
never before experienced so anxious a week as the last I was at work 
until IS and 1 during the early part of the week ; on Wednesday I did 
not go home until after 4 o’clock ; and from that time until Sunday 
night I never went to bed at all These arduous duties have, I am 
happy to say, had very little injurious effect upon ma On Monday 1 
felt nothing unnsnal but a little languor, and to-day I am Just as usual 

** 1 have, I believe, given great satisfaction by the efRcient manner in 
which 1 have managed the work deputed to me. Sir John ds Beauvoir, 
the Chainnaa of the Board of Directors, has anthorixed Mr. Prichard 
to pay me £20 in addition to my salary, in oonsidsration of the vain# 
of the eervicee I have rendered ; and my name is further to be men* 
itoned to the Board. . . • 

^Towards the last, Prichard referred more and more to me, and 
in almoet all caeee acted upon my judgment ; end, when he acted 
contrary to my advice ee to the number of plane to be depoeited [ia, 
■ohe me e to be persevered with], he wee ultimately obliged, at the 
eleventh hour, to relinqnIA hie intsnUoii, and in doing eo Umt all hie 
courage end pot everything into my hands. 

^ You may Judge of the eomplioatioo of the effhiit I have had to 
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manage, when I tell yon that during the last week I had about twenty 
aaeiatante, and that I had to look after the getting up of the plana for 
the following lines : — 

London and Birmingham Extension ^ .... 31 miles. 

Deviation Line to ditto .... 13 „ 

Small branch of ditto ... m*. ..*• 1 „ 

Fenny Compton Branch 9 „ 

Eugby Branch 3 ^ 

Warwick and Birmbgham Canal Railway [canal 

turned into railway] 20 „ 

Hampton Branch to ditto .... 3 „ 

Warwick and Worcester Railway 28 i, 

Droitwich Branch to ditto 8 i, 

Ipswich and Southampton Railway [only partly 

carried out] •••e eeee •••• •••• •••* •••• 36 M 

Total «« 152 „ 

** I think it probable that Prichard will ensure the continuance of 
my aervices by offering me advantageous terms, and in such case I shall 
most likely remain with him to conduct the Bill through ParHament” 
In the days of which 1 am writing, envelopes had not 
come inte general use, and the long-standing practice, 
which then sm-vived, of so folding the sheet containing a 
letter that the address occupied a fold of its outer surface, 
had the advantage that the post-mark (when legible) 
fixed the date. Hence it happens that in many oases the 
outsides of letters show me when they were written, 
though the insides do not. In this way I learn that some 
ten days in London after deposit of plans having been 
occupied in business, I spent a few days at home : return- 
ing to town on the 14th December. 

Poor Prichard had been intoxicated by his success in 
floating schemes : neither recognizing the fact that imder 
the conditions which led to the mania anything might be 
floated, nor recognizing the fact that success in getting 
companies formed by no means implied success in cany- 
ing out their proposals, even to the extent of completing 
and depositing plans. As he has been dead these 40 
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yean, and has left no descendanta, I need not hesitate in 
saying that his coune was like that of the fabled monkey, 
which, putting its hand into a jar of fruit, grasped so 
large a quantity that it could not get its hand out again. 
Had he been content with a single scheme he might hare 
succeeded, but ha seized more than he could go through 
with and defeated himself. 

At what date, and concerning what matter, difficulties 
began to arise between him and the directors of the 
Northampton, Daventiy, Leamington and Warwick Rail- 
way, I do not know; but early in December it became 
manifest that the board had lost confidence in him. This 
is indirectly implied by the first paragraph of a letter sent 
to me by the Secretary on the 13th. 

"lam desired by the Board to request, that you will attend a depu- 
tation which will proceed to Darentry to attend a meeting appointed 
to be held there on Thursday rooming at 10 o’clock.” 

A letter to my father, written on the 17tb, shows what 
course I took. 

" 1 have just been with the Directors and am treated by them with 
great respect. They wished me to attend this meeting at Daventry as 
well as Prichard, but, as I explained to them that I expected this 
would offend him, they agreed only to require my presence in case of 
his absence." 

Prolmbly he was not absent, for I do not remember 
attending the meeting. Though there is no written evi- 
dence verifying it, my impression is that the bi'each which 
was evidently beginning gradually Widened ; and, in fact, 
could scarcely do otherwise, since bis failure to achieve 
much that be had undertaken could not be concealed, and 
of course caused profound dissatisfaction. 

What happened during the next few months memory 
fails to tell me, and letters yield small means of supplying 
the place of it. Of course some needful business was 
bemg done, but the only trace of it is the mention to my 
fotber of an expedition to Warwick and Stratford, taking 

V 
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urith me two draughtsmen, to examine, or make tracings 
of, certain deposited plans. 

During the high-pressure days of the autumn, such 
small social life as I had was suspended. An undated 
letter to mj father, which I infer was written about 
Christmas, contains the paragraph : — 

^ I dined yeeterday evening with my frienda the Pottera, and I am 
to dine there again to-morrow. They told me that Mr. Heyworth had 
a very intereating account of our travellera in the United States. My 
uncle did not seem to have so much confidence in the American people 
as formerly. They have seen Emerson and do not like him at all 1 
am not altogether surprised at this information, for it seems to me that 
my uncle has not a sufficiently liberal spirit to understand all the kinds 
of great men.” 

In explanation of this passage it is needful to say that, 
in the preceding siunmer, there had been planned an excur- 
sion to America, by my uncle and aunt and Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter, taking with them one of Mr. Heyworth’s sons, 
James. Eventually it was decided that Mrs. Potter was 
not strong enough to go ; and the party dwindled down 
to three. Duiing the tour my uncle gave niunerous lec- 
tures — most of them, I suppose, temperance - lectures, 
but some of them anti-slavery lectures, which at that 
time it required some courage to deliver. His lowered 
estimate of the Americans may have been in part due to 
tiie unfavourable reception these lectures met with. That 
he should have been pleased with Emerson is out of the 
question ; for his intellect dealt with things in the con- 
crete almost exclusively, and even broad philosophical 
views, still more mystical views uttered in detached 
aphorisms (Emerson confessed that he could not make his 
ideas stick together), were foreign to his mind. 

One other reference to social hfe is made. An evening 
in the middle of January was spent at the house of Mr. 
(afterwards Dr.) Chapman, of whom more hereafter. 
William Howitt and his wife, at that time well-known as 
popular authors, are named as of the party; and he is 
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deRCiibed as a little robust man with a big head, which 
had struck me as remarkable before I knew who he was. 
The onlj farther thing I remember about him was his 
remark that Keats would hare been a greater poet than 
Shelley had he lived — a belief in which 1 suspect he was 
right. 

Probably this remark was called forth by some laud- 
ation of Shelley uttered by me, for I still greatly admired 
him, as was shown soon after by a letter to Lott, in 
which I rejoiced that he was at length reading "Pro- 
metheus Unbound,” my especial favourite. This same 
letter contains a passage worth quoting, as being cha- 
racteristic of my tastes, both then and afterwards : — 

hAT6 leen nothing more of Carlyle’e CnmwU than ii to be 
gathered from the reviews. As jon oorreotlj surmise, I have no iuten* 
tion of wading through it. If, after a thorough examination of the 
subject, Carlyle tells us that Ciomwell was a sincere man, I reply that 
I am heartily glad to hear it, and that I am content to take his word 
for it i not thinking it worth while to investigate all the evidence which 
has led him to that conclusion. I find so many things to think about 
in this world of ours, that 1 cannot afford to spend a week in estimating 
the character of a roan who lived two centuries ago.** 

Concerning reading in thoee days I will add one 
other paragraph, whiob in a measure emphasizes the fore- 
going, by implying interests of an entirely unlike kind. 

I have read a criticism on the work entitled * Eocmoe * in Th^ 
We9imin9t€r and I am going to read it when there ia a new 

edition, which is to be published in two or three weeks. Judging by 
the quoiatione it seeme to me that Baron Humboldt hae a leaning to 
the ‘development theory.”* 

This last remark implies that as far back as 1845, the 
general idea of organic evolution, espoused five years 
before, had become a subject of interest to me. 

Some of the foregoing passages are from letters written 
to my father iu French. That repugnance to language* 
learning which, at Hinton, led to fi^ abandonment of the 
attempts to teach me Latin and Greek, was shown in 
the learning, or rather non^leaming, of this language 
also. I obtained at that time nothing more than a very 
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imperfect acquaintance with the first parts of the grammar, 
joined with a few sentences from a phrase-book. Memory 
unaided would have led me to say that this very rudi- 
mentary knowledge was not added to until the spring of 
1844 ; but among my papers 1 find the bill of a French 
teacher in Derby, showing that, when 21, I took half-a- 
year’s lessons, one per week ; and then, during my stay in 
town while the Worcester and Wolverhampton bill was 
before Parliament, 1 submitted myself to the Hamiltonian 
system for a short time : having, as the charge shows, a 
dozen lessons. My constitutional idleness, joined with a 
special impatience of rote-learning, prevented persistence ; 
and, in default of regular lessons, my teacher recommended 
easy French novels, to be stumbled through somehow. 
His advioe was followed, and my further acquaintance 
with French was gained by a process of scrambling — 
reading some sentences and skipping those I could not 
make out : caring only to follow, as well as might be, the 
dnft of the stoiy. At the date of the foregoing letters 
I had recommenced these intermittent efforts: being 
prompted to do so by the intention of going to Paris as 
soon as disengagement permitted. A further measure was 
taken. There had at that time been established in the 
Strand a French reading-room, to which I occasionally 
betook myself to look through the French papers ; and at 
my request the directrice agreed to find some French- 
tnan with whom I might airange to speak French while 
be spoke English ; but nothing came of the suggestion, 
and my studies soon ceased again. No grammatical 
knowledge of the language was ever acquired. As to the 
genders, 1 never even tried to remember them. 

While a few of the letters utilized in this chapter are 
written in French, a larger number of them are written in 
my father's shorthand. Corre^ondence had been carried 
on in it in 1843, during my sojourn in London, and had, 
from that time onwards, been irregularly continued when 
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I was long sway from home : the final cessation, which 
presently occurred, resulting from my mother’s protest 
agaiust a practice which debarred her from learning news 
of me when my father was out. Of the letters thus 
written during the latter months of 1845, two contain 
passages concerning the shorthand itself. The first is : — 

"1 hare been making some enquiries about the price of glypho- 
graphing your shorthand and find that it would cost a^ut £1 per page. 
1 think it will be best to adopt lithography done neatly.'* 

And then, in a subsequent letter, there is a proposal which 
I had forgotten. 

“I am gettiug very anxious that you should get your shorthand 
published, and if you will agree not to fiinch in transacting the business 
part of the matter, 1 shall be happy to defray the expenses myself." 
But nothing came of this offer. At that time, as through- 
out subsequent years, my father’s tendency to postpone 
decisions of importance prevented anytlnng from being 
done. 

One other incident dating back to this period must 
be added. My interest in phrenology still continued; 
and thought, occasionally expended upon it, raised dis- 
satisfaction with the ordinary mode of collecting data. 
Examinations of beads carried on merely by simple in- 
spection and tactual exploration seemed to me extremely 
unsatisfactory. The outcome of my dissatisfaction was 
the devising of a method for obtaining, by graphic delinea- 
tions, mechanically made, exact measurements, instead of 
the inexact ones obtained through the unaided senses. A 
description and drawings of the appliance 1 devised to 
this end will be found in Appendix 11. 

I return now to business matters. The first fact to be 
named is that a letter posted on March 22Dd, 1846, says:-— 

We expect to go before Committee on Standing Orders 
this week witli the London and Birmingham Extension. 
With the Warwick and Worcester we shall probably have 
another week’s waiting.” 
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Considering that success or failure in obtaining our 
Act was likely to determine the course of my life for some 
time, it is strange that the process of examination before 
Standing Orders Committee has left no recollections. The 
outcome, however, is clear. The plans did not pass the 
required tests, and no further stage could be entered 
upon. I knew that this result was tolerably certain, 
and wrote home to that effect. The over-pressure on all 
classes concerned in preparing for Parliament the multi« 
tudiuous schemes brought out during the mania, unavoid- 
ably entailed imperfections unusual in numbers and 
degprees. Apart from any other cause, breakdown of the 
lithographers, whose various establishments were glutted 
with work which could not be properly executed, sufficed 
to entail a fatal quantity of defects. But, explanations 
aside, here was the simple fact — the project, or rather 
projects, collapsed. 

This ending of the engineering campaign gave the 
signal for the opening of a legal campaign, in which 1 
was to a considerable extent involved — not, indeed, in any 
case as principal, but in sundry cases as witness. During 
the succeeding four years at least, Mr. Prichard carried on 
suits against one or other company ; and, now at Lewes, 
now at Westminster, and now in the chambers of an 
arbitrator (Mr. Keating, afterwards judge) I gave evidence 
on his behalf : subpoenas pursuing me hither and thither, 
often to my annoyance and los& What the final outcome 
was I do not remember distinctly ; but I infer that there 
must have been a decision which gave to Mr. Prichard 
and his staff, or some of them, a portion if not the whole 
of their claims : my inference being drawn from the fact 
that a sum of some £80, due to me for services as witness 
before Standing Orders Committee, was, after a further 
delay of some years, paid under the Winding-up Act. 

With this failure of Mr. Prichard’s schemes ended mj 
career as a civil engineer. Save during an excursion into 
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Cornwall early in 1847, along with sundry old engineering 
friends of Birmingham and Gloucester days, who had been 
commissioned to take ** check-levels,** in preparation for 
opposing the Central Cornish Railway, 1 had no more 
connexion either with railway projects or with the execu- 
tion of projects which had been authorized. Nor did I 
thereafter enter into any other branch of engineering 
work. 

Should I have made a good engineer had I continued 
in the profession? The answer is doubtful: in some 
respects Yes, in other respects No. In so far as inventive- 
ness goes I was .adequately endowed, and might have suc- 
ceeded ; though it seems not improbable that inadequate 
regard for precedent might have entailed compromising 
mistakes. Much patience is required to learn all that has 
been done in each field of engineering ; and, lacking such 
patience, 1 might have come to grief from neglecting the 
guidance of registered experience. Then, too, the aver- 
sion to mere mechanical humdrum work, of which civil 
engineering, in common with most occupations, involves a 
good deal, would have stood in the way of advancement. 
Financial details, altogether uninteresting to me, would 
most likely have received insufficient attention. An inci- 
dent which occurred when I was on the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway, acting as engineering-secretary to 
Capt Moorsom, suggests this belief. A Russian engineer 
had been sent over officially to examine our railways, and 
was being taken round the country by Mr. Vignolles, an 
engineer of repute in those days. Capt. Moorsom sent me 
as darone. One of Mr. Vignolles* questions concerned the 
amount per cubic yard which our ballast ** of burnt clay 
cost. I was unable to tell him, and there resulted an 
expression of contempt on bis face : such knowledge being 
reasonably considered by him as part of an 6ngiaeer*s 
mental equipment Another deficiency I recognize as on# 
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which* might have prevented any great success — my lack 
of tact in dealing with men, especially superiors. In most 
occupations, and especially engineering, advancement de- 
pends rather on pleasing those in authority than on intrinsic 
fitnesa The more capable man who is disagreeable has 
a much smaller chance than the less capable man who 
makes himself pleasant. Neither in my engineering days 
nor at any other time, did it ever enter into my thoughts to 
ingratiate myself with those above me. Rather I have 
ever been apt, by criticisms and outspoken differences of 
opinion, to give offence ; and I doubt not that this trait 
would have stood in my way. 

But whether I should or should not have made a good 
engineer was never to be decided. Fate ordered that the 
experiment should not be tried. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


INVENTIONS. 

1846—47. iET. 26— 27. 

A nr commencement to this chapter necessitates 
recurrence to an incident belonging, in order of time, 
to the last chapter. In a letter dated Leamington, 
13th October, 1845, there is a sentence which runs : — “ I am 
anxious to accumulate as much as I can for the purpose 
of putting myself in a position to take out a patent.” 

The proposed patent concerned a scheme of quasi- 
aerial locomotion: not a “flying machine” properly 
so called, but something uniting terrestrial traction with 
aerial suspension. There had, during some previous 
months, been much public attention given to a flying 
machine proposed by a Mr. Henson or Hanson, — I think 
that was the name. Representations of it were common 
in shop-windows ; and even pocket-handkerchiefii were 
stamped with them. The essential idea was that of an 
inclined plane propelled through the air by a motor 
engine carried on its back — an idea which has recently 
been revived by the celebrated American inventor, 
Edison; whose proposed use of it, however, is^ if I re- 
member rightly, limited to the carrying of explosive miariles 
over an opponent army and dropping them into its midst. 
There is, of course, nothing to be said against the theory ; 
but against the application of it there is much to be said. 

To me it then seemed, as it seems still, that no such 
appliance (snpposmg it otherwise successful) could cany 
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the motor engine and motor power required for a long 
flight. Even liquid carbonic acid, losing much of its 
energy by self-refrigeration in becoming gaseous, must 
fail quickly unless supplied with heat. Adopting the 
general idea of an inclined plane moving at a high 
velocity, and supported by the upward pressure of the air 
reflected from its under surface, my scheme, suggested by 
the action of a kite when drawn through still air by a boy 
running, was to attach the ends of the inclined plane, by 
iron-wire cords, to an endless wire-rope passing over 
“ sheaves,” as they are called, such as were then used on 
various lines of railway and are still used on some tram- 
ways. Further, my proposal was that, instead of a single 
inclined plane, which inevitably would oscillate violently 
from side to side, there should be two inclined planes 
meeting in the middle, as do the lateral faces of a 
properly made kite. Theoretically, such a structure might 
be drawn through the air at a velocity such that the 
upward pressure would support it, and support also the 
weight of seated passengers on its upper surface ; and the 
questions were — whether, by stationary engines moving the 
endless rope, such a velocity could be given, and whether 
fit arrangements for starting and alighting opuld be 
devised. During the spring of 1846 I spent some thought 
on this mode of locomotion, and interested in it my new 
friend Mr. Potter. A letter to my mother, dated from 
2, Lloyd Street, Lloyd Square (which had continued to be 
my address since the migration to town in October, 1845), 
contains these paragraphs: — 

On Saturday last I dined at Mr. Potter’s in company with two 
M.P.’8 — Blight and Brotherton. Cobden was to have been there but 
could not come.* 

** Since then I have, at Mr. Potter’s particular request, explained to 
him my system of locomotion, with which he was both astounded and 
pleased. He seemed to feel greatly interested, and immediately entered 


* Mr. Potter’s father had been Member tor Wigan in the first reformed 
Pa.*liament, and had been intiinate with the leading Badioals. 
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upon the queetion of makiog the experiment and what it would 008t» 
and quite gare me the impreeaion that he would be read/ to aidat.* 

In pursuance of a promise then made to consider the 
matter in detail and let him know the result^ I, in the 
course of the summer, made some calculations which 
altogether dissipated my hopes. At each start from a 
station, the machine would have to be otherwise supported 
until the velocity given to it had become great enough to 
yield adequate aerial support ; and I came to the oonclu* 
sion that the strength, and therefore the weight, of the 
wire-rope required to give it the needful velocity within 
any reasonable space, would be impracticably great, and 
that the cost of giving it this velocity every time would 
be prohibitory. Referring to this calculation, Mr. Potter, 
in a letter of August 18 , wrote 

1 really was concerned to hear of the untoward conclusion of your 
hopes, and I confess I agree with you that the difficulty you have 
stated does seem insurmountable, and is just of that practical kind that 
would in the Srst instance escape the calculations of a very stem 
theorist, as indeed I have always looked upon you.’’ 

It did not occur to me that there might be used an 
endless rope constantly in motion, and admitting of being 
clutched by the apparatus every time of starting ; but any 
one may see that this, too, would be impracticable for 
various reasons, and that there are sundry insurmountable 
obstacles in the way of the plan. 

Until there became manifest to me the fatal difficulty 
above named, I was seriously taking measures to carry out 
the scheme. Correspondence ghows that, after the rejection 
of our bills by the Standing Orders Committee about the 
middle of May, and after failing to get a settlement of my 
claims for services before the Committee, and after spend- 
ing the latter part of May with my uncle at Hinton, and 
after abandoning the idea of a trip to Paris for a few 
weeks, I occupied myself to some extent in preparations 
for obtaining a patent -preparations^ however, which 
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were, both in June and the early part of July, several 
times interrupted by subpoenas demanding my attend- 
ance as witness on behaUf of Mr. Prichard in his suits 
against the companies. 

During the two months in which these miscellaneous 
occupations constituted my business, there was something 
else going on, not to be called business, but yet more im- 
portant in its ultimate issue than business commonly 
so called. I began to make myself better fitted for 
writing the book I contemplated. At what time was 
formed the resolution to set forth my views on political 
ethics, is uncertain; but during those early months of 
1846, I commenced a course of reading in furtherance of 
my project. 

What the course of reading was there is no clear evi- 
dence. I obtained from Mudie’s Library, which, as before 
said, was then a thriving infant in Southampton Row, 
books which bore in one way or other on my set purpose 
— books, however, which did not bear upon it in the most 
obvious way. For I paid little attention to what had 
been written upon either ethics or politics. Partly this 
was due to my impatience of reading in general (ex- 
cluding, of course, light reading), which has always 
made the getting through a grave book a diflSculty; 
and then upon this general difficulty there arose a more 
special difficulty — the inability to continue reading a 
book from the fundamental ideas of which I dissented : a 
trait exemplified in a preceding chapter. Hence it 
happened that in this case, systematic works of a political 
or ethical kind, written from points of view quite unlike 
my own, were either not consulted at all (their reputed 
doctrines sufficing to warn me off), or else they were 
glanced at and thereafter disregarded. The boob I did 
read were those which promised to furnish illustrative 
materials. For though by some I am charactmsed as an 
a priot^ thinker, it will be manifest to any on^ wbo does 
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not set out with an a priori conception of me, that my 
beliefs, when not suggested a posteriori, are habitually veri- 
fied a posteriori. My first book, Social Statics, shows this 
in common with my later hooka I have sometimes been 
half-amused, half-irritated, by one who speaks of me as 
typically deductive, and whose own conclusions, never- 
theless, are not supported by facts anything like so 
numerous as those brought in support of mine. But we 
meet with men who are such fanatical adherents of the 
inductive method, that immediately an induction, other- 
wise well established, is shown to admit of deductive 
establishment, they lose faith in it 1 

Explanations and reasons apart, however, the fact here 
to be noted is that in the early summer of 1846, 1 began 
to prepare for my first book : having, at that time, no idea 
of making authorship my occupatioa 

To the mention of these preparations for my first book, 
should be added something about the motives which 
prompted it. Further reflection had made me dissatisfled 
with the letters on The Proper Sphere of Government— 
satisfied, not so much with the conclusions set forth, as 
with the foundations on which they stood. The analytical 
tendency had begun to show itself. What was the com- 
mon principle involved in these conclusions ? Whence was 
derived their ultimate justification? Answers to these 
questions had become clear to me ; and it was the desire 
to publish them which moved me to write. 

Another account of its origin was given by my father 
to one who, many years latw, was inquiring about it— 
one unkn own to me in the days of which I speak, but 
whose name will appear frequently in the narrative of my 
later life. My father admired greatly an ethical work 
called Essays on the Principles of Morality by Jonathan 
Dymond, a Quaker— a work having much merit, but 
setting out with the assumption, held in common by 
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Quakers and most other CbiistiaQS that the declared will of 
God is the only possible standard of morals. As implied in 
a passage describing discussions at the age of 24, 1 already 
felt, in a vague way, that there must bo a basis for morals 
in the nature of things — in the relations between the in- 
dividual and the surrounding world, and in the social 
relations of men to one another. Hence I had, it seems, 
spoken of Dymond’s Essays disparagingly. According to 
the account of the friend above referred to, I went so far 
as to say that 1 could write a better book on the subject 
myself ; and my father, piqued by this disrespectful treat- 
ment of a book he thought so highly of, said sarcastically 
that I had better try. According to his statement, the 
writing of Social Statics resulted from my responsive deter- 
mination to make the attempt. 

I have no recollection of all tins ; but it is not improb- 
able that I expressed myself in the way alleged, and that 
my father may have uttered the challenge. Indeed it 
seems certain that some such incident occurred. But that 
it originated Social Statics I do not think. The dissatis- 
faction above described was, I believe, the prompting 
motive ; though it is possible that my father’s sarcasm 
served as an additional spur. 

The greater part of August was passed at Derby, and it 
was there I made the calculation which led to the 
abandonment of my rather wild scheme — though one 
perhaps less W'ild than schemes for aerial locomotion in 
genei^. But before the end of the month there occurred 
to me the idea of sometliing which, as results proved, 
came within the region of practicability. 

This was a little apparatus I called a binding-pin.” 
Its pui'pose was that of fixing together the sheets of 
musical pieces which occupy several pages, and also the 
sheets of weekly periodicals— the SpeetcUor^ and 

others similarly shaped. The music or journal being 
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opened out in the middle, these binding pins, being thrust 
on to it, one at the top of the fold and another at the bottom, 
clipped all the leaves and kept them securely in their 
positions; and, when afterwards taken off to be again 
used for a like purpose, they left the paper uninjured. A 
drawing and description will be found in Appendix 1. 

Not very long before, there had been passed an Act 
intended more especially to give security for Designs, but 
which, proving to be more widely applicable than its title 
imphed, served to cover small appliances the uses of 
which depended entirely on their shapes. 1 decided to 
take advantage of this system of registration, and, going 
to London forthwith, went through the requisite legal 
forms on the 2nd September. tJorrespondence during the 
succeeding two months shows how numerous were the 
difficulties to be surmounted, and how complicated the 
transactions to be gone through, before even a very simple 
invention could be brought to bear. There was first the 
discovery of some mode in which the binding-pin might 
be cheaply manufactured; and only after trying sundry 
pin-makers and hook-and-eye makers, did I succeed in 
finding one who, by modifying a hook-and-eye machine, 
succeeded in producing it with sufficient facility: an 
achievement, by the way, which implied much greater in- 
genuity than did the appliance itself. Simultaneously, 
there had to be carried on negociations with wholesale 
stationers or kindred traders who should, one or other of 
them, undertake the supplying of retail stationers and 
music-sellers. There is mention of three competitors for 
the purchase of the invention. Then, after the lapse of 
two months and a subsequent absence from London, there 
comes the accoimt of an agreement with the firm of 
Ackermann & Co. — not the existing firm, but one 'which 
at that time occupied the building now occupied 
Rimmel the perfumer. Satisfactoiy arrangements for 
manufimture and sale having been reached, sundry further 
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preliminaries required attention. The pins must be pre« 
sented to the publio in an attractive form. I had to 
make an ornamental design for a card on which they 
might be mounted ; and, having done this, to get the en- 
graving and printing of it in colours imdertaken. Still 
another obstacle had to be overcome. Putting the pins 
on the cards by the unaided hand would have been 
tedious and costly ; and 1 had to devise a little apparatus 
which rendered the fixing of them an easy process — ^an 
apparatus which, like the machine for making the pins, 
implied much more thought than did the pin itself. 

All complications, mechanical, legal, and commercial, 
having been got through, the appliance was brought out 
in the name of Ackeimann & Co. (for I did not like to 
give it my own name), and met with considerable ap- 
proval. Had the sales continued to be anything like 
what they were at first, they would have yielded me a 
revenue of some £70 a year ; but after the first year 
they fell off and presently ceased. I supposed the fault 
to be with Mr. Ackermann who was a bad man of business, 
and who, failing not long afterwards, shot himself ; but 
information gained in recent years has led me to ascribe 
the result to that insane desire for novelties which, in all 
save articles ahnost indispensable, leads to the neglect of 
a known tiling, however satisfactory, and a demand for 
the last new thing : whether better or not than a thing 
already in use being a matter of indifference. 

Spme twenty years ago, samples in a stationeris window 
showed me that someone had attempted to revive the use 
of this appliance ; but the samples were ill made, and I do 
not wonder that nothing came of the attempt. 

Had it not be^n for memoranda found among my papers, 
no mention would have been made of a certain highly- 
speculative enterprise into which my friend Jackson and I 
at one time thought of entering — thought only in a half- 
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seriooB way, however. That it originated about the period 
here dealt with there is no proof. My oondasion that 
consideration of it is referable to this period, results from 
failure to find any other in which it could have occurred. 

We often discussed art-matters : he as being an amateur 
artist, and I as being interested in art. We went to 
picture-exhibitions together, and our judgments were 
generally in accord. From oritioisms on pictures we 
sometimes passed to criticisms on decorations ; and in our 
condemnations of many of these we were, in like manner, 
usually at one. Might it not be a possible thing to set up 
a systematio manufacture of designs for textile fabrics, 
printed or woven, as well as for paper-hangings and the 
iiket Could there not be a methodic use of components 
of designs, so that relatively few ideas should, by modes 
of combination, be made to issue in multitudinous pro- 
ducts t And could not this be so done that draughtsmen, 
under superintendence, might produce them with facility : 
the qrstem serving, as it were, not as a physical kaleido- 
scope but as a mental kaleidoscope. Some notions were, 
I see, set down, giving a partially-concrete form to the 
plan. But, as I have said, the speculation was only half- 
serious, and nothing came of it. 

I mention it here chiefiy for the purpose of introducing 
an acoompanj'ing thought respecting the nomenclature of 
coloura. The carrying out of such a scheme would be 
lacilitated by some mode of specifying varieties of tints 
with definiteness: and my notion was that this might be 
done by naming them in a manner analogous to that in 
which the points of the compass are named. The sub- 
divisions coming in regular order when " boxing the com- 
pass," as it is called, run thus North, North by East, 
Nor&-North-£ast, North-East by North, North-East; 
North-East by Blast, East-North-East, East by North, 
East. Applying this method to coloun, there would result 
a series standing thus : — ^Bed, Red blue, Bed-red-blue, 

X 
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Red-blue by red, Red-blue (purple) ; Red-blue by blue, 
Blue-red-blue, Blue by red, Blue. And in like manner 
would be distinguished the intermediate colours between 
Blue and Yellow and those between Yellow and Red* 
Twenty-four gradations of colour in the whole circle, 
would thus have names ; as is shown by a diagram I have 
preserved. Where greater nicety was desirable, the 
sailor’s method of specifying a half-point might be utilized 
— as Red-red-blue, half-blue ; signifying the intermediate 
tint between red-red-blue and red-blue by red. Of course 
these names would be names of pure colours only — the 
primaries and their mixtures with one another; but the 
method might be expanded by the use of numbei-s to each : 
1, 2, 3, signifying proportions of added neutral tint, sub- 
duing the colour, so as to produce gradations of impurity* 

Some such nomenclature would, I think, be of much 
service. At present, by shopmen and ladies, the names of 
colours are used in a chaotic manner — violet, for instance, 
being spoken of by them as purple, and other names being 
grossly misapplied. As matters stand there is really no 
mode of making known in words, with anything like 
exactness, a colour required ; and hence many impedi- 
ments to transactions and many errors. In general life, 
too, people labour under an inability to convey true 
colour-conceptions of things they are describing. The 
system indicated would enable them to do this, were they, 
in the course of education, practised in the distinguishing 
and naming of colours. If, by drawing, there should bo 
discipline of the eye in matters of form, so there should be 
an accompanying discipline of the eye in matters of colour. 

There is mention, in the last section but one, of an 
absence from Loudon which occurred before my arrang^e- 
ments for bringing-out the binding-pin were effected* 
This absence was caused by a visit into the West of 
England. Writing to my father on 30th October I said x — 
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**The letter yon forwarded was from Mr. Potter, and contained a 
very kind invitation to go and spend a week or ten days with them in 
Herefordshire. I enclose it.” 

Upper Hamilton Terrace, where their house in London 
was situated, had proved insalubrious ; and Mrs. Potter, 
who was showing signs of delicacy, had been recommended 
to spend the winter in a drier climate. The place fixed 
upon was Gay ton Hall, in the valley of the Wye, not far 
from Ross, amid scenery sufficiently picturesque. Here, 
as the Americans say, I had a good time. The place was 
14 miles from Gloucester, which had occasionally to be 
visited ; and this fact had, I fancy, been Mr. Potter’s excuse 
for setting up a tandem. We had sundry not-altogether- 
safe drives in it. Then there was a ride to the ruins of 
Goodrich Castle, for which, being little used to riding. I 
paid the ordinary penalty next day. Once, too, I joined 
Mr. Potter in a ramble with our guns about an adjacent 
tract, the shooting over which went with the Hall, but 
which, from lack of a keeper, yielded no birds. And I 
remember, also, accompanying my friends to a dinner with 
Mr. Herbert, the County-Court Judge at Ross, with whom, 
nearly a generation after, there occuiTed a mutual recogni- 
tion as we were playing a game of billiards together in 
London. Chiefly, however, I recall the great amount of 
discussion canned on indcmrs during my stay. Mrs. Potter 
was scjircely less argumentative than I was, and occasion- 
ally our evening debates were carried on so long that Mr. 
Potter, ('ftcu playing chiefly the ro/c of listener, gave up 
in despair and went to bed ; leaving ns to continue our uu- 
settleable controversies. 

This visit, which ended in the mid<lle of November, I 
thus particularize because it was tlie first of a series too 
numerous to be recorded, which continued throughout the 
subsequent forty years. 

Why I went to Derby from Gayton I do not understand ; 
for pending business-arrangements appear to have de- 
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manded my presence in London. The mention of my 
return to Derby serves, however, to introduce a passage 
of some significance, contained in a letter from my father 
to my uncle, dated December 16, after 1 had again been 
carried off to London to give evidence for Prichard. It 
runs as follows : — 

I showed Herbert that I was a good deal ooneemed as to the notions 
he appears to be deriving from the reading of Emerson ; but he said 
very little, and conducted himself in a very much less dogmatical way 
than on some former occasions. I hope that when the pride of his 
intellect is a little more subdued, he will be more likely to attach im« 
portance to the usual evidences given in support of our faith. How 
do you bear such attacks? They affect my spirits exceedingly. 
Mr. Mason [a dissenting minister] and he had a len^hy argument one 
day lately, in which I confess Herbert displayed much more coolness 
than I have previously given him credit for, considering the mortifying 
manner that Mr. Mason has.” 

On this passage the only remark it seems needful to 
make concerns the supposed influence of Emerson. This 
my father over-estimated. My rationalistic convictions (at 
that time far more exceptional than they would be now) 
had been slowly and insensibly growing for years : being, 
as already intimated, caused by perception of the radical 
incongruity between the Bible and the order of nature. 
Such writings as those of Emerson and Carlyle served 
simply to present to me my own convictions under other 
aspects. 

At my old quarters, 2 Lloyd Street, Lloyd Square, I 
spent the last few weeks of the year 1846 and the spring 
of the next. A string of exti-acts from letters will show 
what I was about. The fiiwt of them, however, is of 
earlier date — 18th September ; but I have reserved it for 
use here because it conveniently introduces the quotations 
from subsequent letters. 

** 1 have ordered you lome of the gutta-percha, which they promiaed 
to eeud down in a week-~not having any ready. 1 saw a number of 
new applicationa of it at the office — it ia certainly a moet extraordinary 
materiaL It appears that the Company are intending to work Uie 
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patents hy granting licences, and state that m a few weeks they will 
liaTe specimens of all its applications ready. Before deciding about 
the shoe affair I shall wait and see these.* 

** I find I am a day after the fair in my invention for raising water. 
It has just been patented— the specification being enrolled as lately as 
the 11th ultimo. Clarke, Freeman, and Yarley are the patentees, and 
my plan is included amongst a variety of others. 

^The Potters are not yet returned from Liverpool Jackson Is out 
of town and I am drea^ully off for want of society. One week since 
I have been here, I did not speak to a friend from Monday to the 
Sunday following. 

^ There Is nothing whatever stirring in the engineering world, and 1 
see no cause to alter my determination to proceed with 4 patent The 
only question is which.’’ 

To my father, late in December, I wrote : — 

**The planing affair looks well Jackson has finalW 

joined me and we are now busy with a model 

^ Tlie current number of the Noneoik contains an article of mine— 
‘Justice before Generosity.’ Miall being away, they got me to write 
for them.” 

Along with the excursion into political literature here 
named, should be named an excursion into scientific litera- 
ture, which was made in January or February, 1847. This 
took the shape of an essay on “ The Form of the Eartli, 
&c.,” the purpose of which was to show that however 
good may be the evidenoe of the earth’s orig^l fluidity, 
the evidence commonly drawn, from its oblate form is not 

* At that tims gutta-ptroha was a rsoently introduosd maUrial from 
which much was hoped. This rsfsrsnos toit su^ists an sstrsms instaaos of 
perrsrsiiy in th# uses of names i Implying something almost like ingenuity 
in going wrong* When Srst imported, gutla-percha, though like india-rubber 
the inspissated juioe of a tree, was seen to be conspienoualy different In 
sundry ways. Its colour is a light chocolate | it does not yield to slight 
pressures i it is inelastic i it Is softened by moderate beat, and can then 
be rdled into she et s— all traits in which It differs from india-rubber. The 
only manifest point of oommunify between the two is that both sie soluble 
in coal-naphtha. But, strange to say, es^y discriminated as th^ ate, th^ 
have become so confuMd in the public mind that thsir names have partially 
changed places. Kow that the ness ol gutta-peroba are inconspieiions, Its 
name has in numerous cases usurped the place of the name india-rubber t 
the asajorify of people refer to various indukrnbbsv articles as nmde d 
gutta-peiebal 
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good. This essay was published in The Philosophical 
Magazine for March, 1847, and will be found in Ap- 
pendix J. 

A letter of February 2l8t, first speaking of the before- 
mentioned excursion into Cornwall and “afterwards a 
week of the old work at Westminster” (life in Committee- 
rooms and their lobbies), goes on to speak of the already- 
made small model of the planing engine ; and on March 10 
comes the information — 

“We are about to proceed at once with the patent for the planing 
engine. Our friend Bisliopp — a good and unbiased judge [he had been 
engineer of locomotives on the B. and G. Railway], thinks the per- 

rmance of the model very favourable ; and we do not mean to run the 
rkks of further delay. 

“ We intend if possible getting a full-sized engine made before the 
specification is entered.” 

Then on llth April, after naming a farther stage, I 
named also a totally diflTerent matter of much more in- 
terest as judged by ultimate issues. 

“The patent has been opposed but no harm has resulted, as it ap- 
peared that there was no interference. Another fortnight will now I 
believe complete the matter. 

« « « « 

“ I have now collected together a large mass of matter for my moral 
philosophy and it is beginning to ferment violently. I shall commence 
writing as soon as 1 get down to you. Among other aids to good style 
I have been compiling a kind of dictionary of memoranda for illustra- 
tions, figures, and similes [of which I never made the slightest use].” 

And noAv came interruptions, pleasant and mipleasant, 
as shown by some lines from my uncle to my father on 
April 20. 

“Ileibcrt had been with us from Thursday last till yesterday 
(Monday), when a messenger came from London to take him back to 
give evidence on a trial respecting Mr. Prichard. We were much dis- 
a])pointed at having so soon to part with him, but we are to have him 
again at Midsummer to finish his visit” 

The patent having beeu. taken out and the needful 
drawings made, negociations were entered into for the 
making of a complete machine at Derby. This caused me 
to go home in the middle of May. 
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One of the incidents which shortly followed was a 
temporary return to political actiyity. Sundry fore- 
going passages have shown that I had seen a good deal 
of Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, and that our views were in 
large measure congruous. A bye-election was about to 
take place at Derby; and, thinking that Mr. Heyworth 
would be a good representative, I talked the matter over 
with sundry leading Liberals in the town, and busied 
myself in obtaining signatures to a requisition to him. 
Though the proposal met with considerable approval, 
nothing at that time came of it. But when, not long 
afterwards, a general election took place, this action of 
mine, futile when taken, had its effect. His name and 
opinions had been made known in the town ; and the result 
was that certain local chiefs of the Liberal party requested 
me to telegraph to him, to inquire whether he would re- 
ceive a deputation. I did so. The deputation went ; he 
became a candidate ; was elected ; and thereafter sat for 
a number of years as one of the Members for Derby. 

This was not the only direction in which my energies 
were partially diverted from immediate business. A letter 
of July 11th to my father, who was away for his vacation, 
indicated the commencement of my intended book. 

** I am getting on pretty well with my writing and find the being 
alone advantageous in maldng me apply. I do not yet, however, make 
rapid progress, being very anxious to make a good start in respect of 
style.” 

But of course my chief energies were daily devoted to 
getting made a fVill-sised planing engine of the proposed 
kind. Various difficulties wore met with, and varions 
difficulties were overcome, and various delays bad to be 
patiently borne. Here let me attempt to convey some 
idea of this proposed apparatus. Place an ordinary dinner- 
plate on the table, and suppose that a circular hole is made 
in the table large enough to let the plate sink through, but 
that it is stopped before its edge quite disappears below 
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the table’s surface. Suppose, now that this eartbenwate 
plate is replaced by a steel plate, which has a cutting edge 
instead of a round edge, and which is almost flat, or, in 
other words, somewhat ** dished but which, similarly, has 
its sharp edge very slightly projecting above the level of 
the table. ' Now further suppose that such a steel plate^ 
much larger than a dinner-plate, is fixed on a vertical axle 
carried above and below the table, and that power applied 
to this axle, makes the steel plate revolve at a considerable 
velocity. Then it is manifest that when a plank, thrust 
against the plate on one side of the axle, meets the 
cutting edge, there will be taken off a shaving, which will 
descend through the narrow space left between the edge 
of the plate and the surface of the table. And obviously 
a plank thus thrust against a rotating edge will have a 
shaving taken off more easily than were it thrust against 
a stationary edge. 

All through July and August the undertaking was hope- 
fully prosecuted, and then it was brought to an end in an 
utterly unexpected manner. My friend Jackson, as I have 
intimated, had joined me in carrying out the invention, 
and had contributed his share to defray the cost of the 
patent— about £150 I think the cost was. But now a 
change of career on his part broke up our arrangement. 
To my great dismay, about the end of August I got a letter 
from him saying that he had been offered some civil engi- 
neering post in India and that he bad accepted it. There 
went from me a letter of expostulation, and from him 
there came a reply expressing regret. But there was no 
help for it — the step had been taken. 

Thus ended the enterprise ; for I did not feel able to 
prosecute it by myself. Neither means nor energy wonld 
have sufficed. Very possibly, however, this seeming cata- 
strophe was a blessing in disguise. Supposing that all 
the mechanical difficulties had been overcome, as they 
might have been, there were still the busmess difficulties | 
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and a wider experience of men and affaire leade me to 
Bospect that these might have proved ineurmountable. 


An omitted incident must here be named. Just before 
the change which proved fatal to my Hcheme, came my 
first acquaintance with mountain scenery. An excursion 
to Scotland had been planned by a party of four — my 
friend Lott, one who presently became his brother-in- 
law, Lingard, another friend of ours named Fuller, and 
myself Some time about the beginning of Augiut we left 
Derby; and our absence lasted a fortnight. Already in 
1847, tourist facilities had been developed to a considerable 
extent throughout the West. There were steamers on 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine ; a coach from Inveramon 
over the Black Mount through Glencoe to Ballaohulish ; a 
line of steamers running backwards and forwards between 
Inverness and Oban ; and another line through the Crinan 
Canal to Ardrishaig and Glasgow. It is needless to say 
much about our doings. There still remains a memory of 
the delight with which I gazed on the mountains at the 
bead of Loob Lomond as we approached them by steamer, 
and the awe with which, later in the day, some of the more 
rugged and precipitous masses we drove past inspired me. 
The only adventure worthy of note was the ascent of 
Ben Nevis ; and this, chiefly because of an accompanying 
physiological experience, which, joined with one received 
three years previously, was instructive. 

Our ascent was made from Fort William. As we were 
approaching the snmmit onr guide pointed out a train 
of ponies and pedestrians coming from Bannavie, and 
told us that the party consisted of Prince Waldemar 
and his attendants. After we bad been at the top some 
time^ enjoying the views nowon this side and nowontbafy 
as the clouds lifted to disclose them, these foreign visitors 
arrived on the top also. Prince Waldemar, a handsome, 
vigorous-looking, and pleasant man, had in his suite two 
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whom I remeinber — a Count Oriola, and, oddly enough, a 
Baron Munchausen : so at least we understood the names. 
Having unpacked their luncheon, they hospitably invited 
ns to partake. We had already eaten our sandwiches, but 
were not unwilling to add some glasses of wine to the 
whisky we had imbibed in the course of our ascent — a 
bottle among five, the guide and ourselves. 

The upper part of Ben Nevis consists of a long slope 
of loose rocks, large and small, standing at the somewhat 
precipitous angle which a dibris of such masses naturally 
assumes. When we commenced going down, I found 
myself possessed of a quite unusual amount of agility; 
being able to leap from rock to rock with rapidity, ease, 
and safety ; so that I quite astonished myself. There was 
evidently an exaltation of the perceptive and motor powers. 
On thinking over the matter afterwards, I was reminded 
of a parallelism between this experience and one above 
referred to. This had occurred when making the trial- 
section named in the last chapter. All day I had been 
hard at work taking levels between Warwick and Alcester, 
and was anxious to reach a certain “ bench-mark ” before 
it became too dark to see. Just when beginning to fear I 
should not succeed, we passed across a turnpike road (from 
Stratford to Birmingham, probably) close to a public-house. 
Being very thirsty I went into it for a glass of ale, and, 
finding my thirst not slaked, took a second. Shortly affer 
resuming my levelling I was struck with the remarkable 
expertness of my operations. One or two movements of 
the level-legs brought the bubble almost right, and a 
touch or two of tiie set-screws made the adjustment 
perfect, as though by magic. 

Here, then, were two cases which, unlike in other re- 
spects, were alike in the respect that a considerable amount 
of alcohol had been taken along with, or after, an extreme 
amount of exercise. Now alcohol has two physiological 
effects. Primarily it stimulates the nervous system, and, 
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iu that way, exalts the functions at larg^ ; but, secoi^darily, 
it diminishes the rate of exchange of gases in the lungs, 
and, by so doing, tends to diminish the functional activity. 
Rather deficient as I am in development of the respiratory 
system, and consequently having a rate of exchange of 
gases somewhat lower than it should be, the ordinary 
efiect of alcohol is sedative only : the beneficial effect on 
the nervous system is out-balanced by the adverse effect 
upon the respiratory system. But in those two cases, 
long-continued exertion having caused unusually great 
action of the lungs, the exaltation produced by stimulation 
of the brain was not cancelled by the diminished oxygena- 
tion of the blood. The oxygenation had been so much in 
excess, that deduction from it did not appreciably diminish 
the vital activities. 

After recognizing the varying proportions of these con- 
flicting actions, we understand why in one peiaon alcohol 
exhilarates and in another enervates ; and why in those of 
the first class a certain amount produces exhilaration and 
a fuither amount enervation. 

‘ The second week in September found me in London 
again. The purposes of my journey were to see Jackson 
before he went to India, and then, while attending to some 
pending matters of business, to look round. 

Steps were taken to increase the sale of the binding- 
pins. It appeal's, too, that sundry further schemes occu- 
pied my attention— one an improvement in the type- 
making machine named some chapters back, and others 
which also remained mere speculations. While part of my 
time was spent in negociationB concerning inventions, 
another part was spent at the British Museum library, in 
search of materials for my book. It appears, too, that the 
composition of the book was continued ; for, after a time^ 
there is mention of some thirty pages of MS. of the Intro- 
ductiun being sent to my father, with a view to oriticism by 
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him. Meanwhile my daily life was not* to my liking, as 
witness the following paragraph written to Lott, dated 
42, Holford Square, Pentonville, 11th October: — 

** I am quite alone — have not spoken to a friend for this week past — 
and am more moped than ever ; so that you can hardly expect that I 
have any news to tell you. Engineering is of course desperately bad ; 
and, were it not that the binding>pin answers very well, I should be in 
a quandary. I shall be very glad to see you here whenever you can 
get away.” 

A little later came a brief episode. My uncle Thomas 
had long been wishing to free himself from the ties of his 
pastorship at Hinton, that he might have a larger sphere 
of usefulness. Frequently, if not generally, he was away 
from home during the week, lecturing or attending meet- 
ings (chiefly, but not wholly, in furtherance of the tem- 
perance movement), at one or other place, often remote ; 
and habitually returned on Saturday night that he might 
give his two services on Sunday. And now the desire 
to resign his incumbency was suddenly accentuated by a 
burglary at the pai^sonage. That after the many good 
things he had done for the people of Hinton during his 
twenty years of residence, such an event should have 
happened, disgusted him greatly — perhaps somewhat unt- 
reasonably; for there was no proof that the robbers 
belonged to his pauish. When he announced his decision 
to leave there came a memorial from all the leading 
parishioners urging him to remain ; but, while he recognized 
the force of their address, it did not alter his mind. This 
crisis took me to Hinton. From my uncle to my father 
on the 25th went the information: — ** Herbert is here and 
is very well. I hope he will stay till my departure, as he 
will be very useful in giving advice.” 

With my return to London soon after, and my return to 
Derby not long after that, came to an end the various 
schemes which had occupied me during the preceding year 
and a half-time, and energy, and money, during that 
period having been simply thrown away. What came to 
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ine in the shape of proceeds from the binding*pin, just 
about sei^ved to recoup me for my share of the cost of the 
planiog-machine patent ; and the expenses of living and 
travelling which had meanwhile been incurred, were of 
course so much loss. My experience is, I suspect, very 
much the experience of most who have tried to make 
money by inventions. Non-success, due now to unfore- 
seen mechanical obstacles, now to difficulties in obtaining 
adequate pecuniary means, now to infringement of patent 
rights, now to unfair treatment by a capitalist, is almost 
certain to result. Probably it is not too much to say that 
there is one prize to fifty blanka 

Shortly after the incidents above chronicled there came 
a second visit to my friends at Gayton. Whether it took 
place before I returned to Derby, or whether I went to 
Gayton and thence to Derby, I do not feel clear ; but I 
think the last. I remember nothing about the visit further 
than my failure to aid in the rectification of a water-ram 
supplying the house, which was continually going wrong. 

At home, during the winter and succeeding spring, there 
was resumed that miscellaneous and rather futile kind of 
life which bad on previous occasions been passed there. 1 
have no letters of Ais period serving to refresh my memory. 
Probably I was occupied every morning with further 
chapters of my proposed book. Then, weather permitting, 
there came the afternoon rambles in the country, during 
which the subjects I was dealing with occupied my 
thoughts. Relaxations were much what they used to be 
—meetings for g]ee>singing ; evenings spent with Lott 
and bis family ; meetings of our Literary and Scientific 
Society; occasional attendance at lectures ; and now and 
then a game at chess. 

Things went on in this way until April, unvaried by any 
incident save the before-mentioned election of Mr. Hey- 
worth as Member for Derby, in which I took part 
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What was to be done? I was now 28 years of age, and 
all that had passed since I was 21, had left me stranded 
again. The intervening seven years, which should have 
given me a settled career in life, had, after sundry ups and 
downs, ended without result. Partly this was my own 
fault, and partly not. At the beginning of this period I 
had thrown myself off the rails, and in the course of it had 
twice been thrown off the rails by no failure or deficiency 
of my own ; and what other futile eflForts I had made had 
implied unwisdom rather than inability. But now what 
was to be done 1 

In the course of the spring, emigration was suggested, 
as witness a letter to my uncle dated Derby, 10th April. 

“ Mr. Potter during his late stay in Derby (where he came to assist 
in Mr. Hey worth’s canvass) said so much in praise of New Zealand aa 
almost to make me feel inclined to go there. There seems so little 
chance of making way in England, especially under the present de- 
pressed state of things, that one feels almost ready to take any step 
rather than wait longer for the turn of the tide. I own, however, that 
I should have great difficulty in making up my mind to leave the 
civilized world ; more particularly as 1 feel that I can render some ser- 
vice by remaining in it.” 

Another thought which arose was that of reverting to 
the ancestral profession. A dozen or more years pre- 
viously, a Dr. Heldenniaier had set up, somewhere to the 
north of Derby (I fancy it was near Worksop, in Notting- 
hamshii*e) a school conducted on the Pestalozziau pnn- 
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ciplc — a kind of Euglieh Hofwyl. He had ocoamonally 
called on my father, and the neighbouring presence of his 
establishment was a fact familiar to us. Might it not be 
possible for my father and myself to do something similar; 
not, indeed, to carry out the principles of Pestalozzi in 
particular, but to initiate an advanced form of education T 
For the linguistic teaching, masters might be employed ; 
while the teaching of the sciences — mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, &c. — ^we might carry on ourselves. 
Our views on education were quite in accord ; in both of us 
the powers of exposition were greater than usual ; both 
had abilities to interest pupils and concomitant interests 
in them. The idea was discussed; not, however, with 
much faith in its practicability. Some correspondence 
with my uncle took place concerning it, and there arose 
tlie question — miglit not Bath, or some place between 
Bath and Bristol, easily accessible from the two places, be 
a desirable locality t A preliminary test was suggested. 
Would it not be well to see what demand there was for 
science-teaching in that neighbourhood ; and, to this end, 
might I not make the experiment by giving lessons, not in 
mathematics only, but also in engineering-drawing, per- 
spective, and the like : so discovering whether there would 
be an adequate response ? 

It was decided that at any rate it would be well if I 
were to visit my uncle, who had at that time taken a house 
in Bath (6, Ainslie’s Belvedere), where, while inquiries 
were being made and opinions gathered, I might renovate 
my mathematics, which, during the preceding dozen years, 
had grown rusty. On Apiil 23rd, just as my 28th year 
was closing, I left home to see whether yet another career 
might be commenced. Letters between that date and the 
11th May, contain discouraging reports. Bath, then rather 
at a low ebb, was peopled largely or chiefly by retired 
Anglo-Indians, military and naval officers on half-pay, and 
the widows and children of such; and, as might have been 
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known beforehand, the field was one nnfaToniahle to any- 
thing beyond the ordinary humdrum education. Very 
soon it became clear that not only the larger enterprise but 
even the more modest enterprise would be hopeless; and 
before the middle of May the idea dropped through. 

The trait, common to children’s stories and fictions of 
ancient type, the characters in which, positively good or 
positively bad, are represented as eventually reaping the 
rewards of goodness and the punishments of badness, is a 
trait pervading nearly all ethical speculations, as well as 
current conceptions about life at large. Always we hear 
dwelt on the evils which vice brings, while the evils which 
virtue often brings are practically ignored. The tacit 
assumption is that ** poetical justice ” will in one way or 
other be done; notwithstanding daily proofs that the 
wicked often thrive and meet with no reverses, while the 
worthy often pass their lives “ in shallows and in 
miseries,” and occasionally bring on themselves disasters 
by their righteous conduct. 

In my uncle this crude notion that merit and demerit 
always bring their normal results, which Job’s friends 
expressed thousands of years ago, took the form of an 
unqualified belief in the sufficiency of self-help — a belief 
that if a man did not succeed in life it was his own fault. 
This belief, early formed, had been greatly strengthened 
by the wide experience which many years had yielded 
him of paupers and pauperism. The multitudinous cases 
in which misconduot and distress stood in the relation 
of cause and consequence, shut out of view the cases 
in which distress arose without misconduct. He had in 
fact come entirely to ignore good fortune and bad fortune 
as factors in human life. Doubtless he would have ad- 
mitted that, without any fault of his own, a man may be 
knocked on the head by a diimney-pot on a windy day, 
or be injured for life by the accident a runaway cal^horse 
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entails on him, or contract a fever, constitntionolly very 
injurious if not fatal, by travelling in an infected railway- 
carriage ; but be did not recognize the trutli ^at ui the 
social world, as in the physical world, there occur cata- 
strophes for which the sufferer is not responsible, and other 
catastrophes implying no greater defect in him than mis- 
judgment or lack of experience. 

He was now suddenly awakened to this truth by the 
loss of a large part of his property, consequent upon an 
nnoritical acceptance of representations made to him. All 
through life he had had a horror of speculation ; chiefly 
caused by contemplating the losses his brothers had 
suffered from entering into the lace-manufacture in the 
days of its sudden prosperity. But one result of keeping 
clear of all business-dangers was that he failed to learu 
where business-dangeis lie. In a measure he illustrated, 
by antithesis, the Shakespearian saying that “ out of the 
nettle danger we pluck the flower safety.’* Never having 
nettled himself by running small financial risks, he did 
not know the aspects of financial risks, and unawares ran 
into a great one. 

When he gave up his incumbency he decided to re- 
invest his property and that of my aunt, which had, up to 
that time, been in the funds, yielding but 3 per cent 
It seemed clear to him that he might safely obtain a higher 
percentage. Out of the many railways projected during 
the mania, the South Wales Railway was one which had 
something like a sound mercantile basis. Parliamentary 
authority bad been obtained ; and, at the time I ^eak of, 
the works were in progress. It was put before the world as 
being guaranteed 5 per cent, interest by the Great Western 
Railway Company. The guarantee seemed ample to my 
uncle, and doubtless to most others. The long reaction 
which followed the mania continued, and railway-shares 
in general were greatly depressed: sound properties as 
well as unsound properties being affected. Hence it 

Y 
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seemed, as was represented to him by the secretary of the 
South Wales Company, that shares in good undertakings 
would be certain presently to rise, and that he would 
profit by buying more shares than he could eventually 
hold, and selling some to pay the calls on the rest. This 
advice he acted upon : taking a like step, too, in respect 
of the guaranteed shares in another railway. 

Only after these transactions had been effected did they 
become known to me ; and the knowledge of them, when 
I received it, alarmed me much. I was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the financial arrangements of such under- 
takings to feel sure that the Great Western Company had 
not given to the South Wales Company an unconditional 
guarantee of 5 per cent, on its stock; but that this 
guarantee was limited to a specified capital, which was 
alleged to be sufficient to make the line. Further, I 
fhlt sure that in this case, as in most, if not all, cases, the 
estimated cost would fall shoi-t of the actual cost, to 
some extent and probably to a great extent ; and 
that, consequently, the sum forthcoming as interest on 
the specified capital would not suffice to pay b per cent, 
on the actual capital. A further obvious inference was 
that, since business-men would recognize this limitation of 
the guarantee, the shares would not rise as represented ; 
but would remain depressed, if, indeed, they did not fall. 

During the period of my visit these conclusions and 
anticipations were being verified. Part of his shares my 
uncle had to sell at a lower price than he gave for them, 
that he might meet the calls on the remainder : a ruinous 
process common in those days, whioh, fix>m time to time 
repeated, was figuratively compared to feeding a tiger 
with legs of mutton. 

In the course of our conversations I expressed the 
opinion that the value of the investment must in great 
measure be determined by the ratio between the estimated 
cost of the line and its actual cost ; and that if evidence 
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could be obtained that the difference would not be great 
the prospect might be hopeful 

Soon after the middle of May I left Bath for London : 
two motives prompting the journey. One was a desire to 
pursue the inquiry just indicated. My uncle got, from the 
secretary of the South Wales Company, an authority to 
inspect the plans and sections, for the purpose of enabling 
me to form a rough idea about the sufficiency or insuffi- 
ciency of tlie estimate. With this authority in my hand 
I went to Mr. Bruners offices ; and, after I had produced it, 
a subordinate in the drawing-office put the plans before me. 
While I was looking at the sections, Mr. Biainel himself 
came into the room. He inquired who the stranger waa 
On being told, he came to me, and, after demanding my 
business, asked in an angry way whether I could judge 
the sufficiency of the estimate by inspecting the sections. 
My reply was that I did not expect to do anything more 
than see whether the works were of ordinary or of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, and whether, from the general aspect 
of them, it might be infen-ed that the cost per mile would 
or would not be greater than usual. Thereupon he went 
away in great wrath at the implied scepticism respecting 
his estimate ; though he must have been well aware that 
scepticism was in every case well justified. Concerning 
the result of this inspection no memory remains ; nor do I 
find any letter telling my uncle of the impression left on me. 

Here let me seize the occasion for saying something 
about the distribution of honours, common in England. 
Many years ago I saw a drama the subject-matter of which 
was the discovery of printing, and the burden of which 
was : — Honour to whom honour is noi due.’^ Mr. Bruners 
career might fitly be instanced to show that this is fre- 
quently the way of the world. Setting out from a place 
of vantage, as being **the son of his father,*’ he first 
became famous by the introduction of the broad gauge, 
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which was eventually extended over 1,450 miles, at a 
cost in extra works of four and a half millions. After 
serving for half a century to cause, by break of gauge, 
great waste of time, labour, and money in the shifting of 
goods, probably entailing a further loss of a million or two, 
the broad gauge has been abandoned. Then there came 
the Great Eastern steamship. In raising the capital for 
this, the financial tactics of Mr. Brunei led ray friend 
Mr. Potter, who was one of the original board, to resign ; 
and the history of the vessel was a histoiy of commercial 
failures, until the final breaking up of it some years since : 
further large losses being thus entailed on shareholders. 
Yet again, there was the adoption, on an extensive scale, 
of the atmospheric system of traction ; the apparatus for 
which was laid down by Mr. Brunei on the South Devon 
line at a net cost of £360,000 — more capital thrown away ; 
for after a lengthened trial the system had to be given 
up.* And then, on a successful achievement which 
brought him credit — the Saltash bridge— 4here has to be 
made the comment that it was in part not his but that of 
my fiiend Mr. Hughes, whose method of founding bridges 
in deep water-ways, personally carried out by hini at 
Mr. Bmners request, rendered the bridge a possibility. 

For having thus done much work which had to be 
undone, wasted many millions of national capital, and 
entailed great losses upon multitudes of citizens, Mr. 
Brunei was knighted and is commemorated by a statue 
on the Thames Embankment If 

The other, and doubtless the chief, purpose of my 
journey to London, was to look round again with the view 

^ Tlie figures giren in this paregrspb are based on information famished 
me by the secretary of the Institution of CiTil Engineers. 

t When the Saltash bridge was opened there appeared in The Timee for 
4th Hay, 1859, a laudatory account of it, praising Mr. Brunei for the akiV 
with which the difficulties of founding the bridge had been orercome. 
Feeling indignant that my old friend should be thus defrauded of the credit 
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of finding sometLiug to do. Railway-enteiprise being for 
the time stopped, engineering was almost out of the 
question, and a literary engagement seemed the only 
possibility. A letter written home on May 22nd speaks 
of things in prospect. One was a forthcoming interview 
with “ Mr. Cassell, the proprietor of a new weekly journal 
about to be started shortly.” A succeeding sentence 
speaks of a change in the proprietorship and literary staff 
of The Daily News, as likely to take place; and a 8ul)sequent 
letter, referring to this, says : — 

** I had hopes of making an engagement on The Daily Netce which 
Gilpin, the publisher, had had offered to him, and had some thought 
of taking, but he has unfortunately for me changed his mind.’* 

But, as viewed in the light of subsequent events, the 
most important passage in the above-named letter of 22nd 
May, was the following : — 

“ My uncle gave me a letter of introduction to Wilson, the editor of 
The EcanotnuL He treated me very civilly and invited me to tea at 
hia house on Saturday evening. I saw there a very interesting French 
lady — the Comtesae de Brunetidre — who is a daughter of Tallien, one 
of the notables of the first French Revolution. 8be is intimately 
acquainted with all the leading politicians of Paris and gave us some 
very curious details of the late events. Mr. Wilson told us that she 
liad prophesied the leading events of the late revolution two mouths 
before they occurred.” 

It seems well here to name the circumstances under 
wliich Mr. Wilson, originally engaged in trade, had come 
into the position he now occupied. The Economist had 
been established by the Anti-Corn Law League as a propa- 
gandist organ, and, as usually happens with new papers, 

due to him, I wrote a letter to The Timee stating the facts of the case, and, 
in proof, referred to some indepeudeot evidenoes.* One of them was that in 
recognition of his invention, described in a paper read to th« Institution of 
Civil Engineers (see Vol. X of their Journal), Mr. Hughes was awarded the 
Telford medal (see Vol. XI, 1852). But tliough at that time my name wae 
not quite unknown, and though I gave veriBcation, my letter was rot pub* 
lished. It was the policy of The Times never to admit an error. That a mao 
ehould be robbed of tlie honour due to an important invention, wae a matter 
of small consequence compared with tiie disclosure of a mistake msde by 
The Times reporter I 
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Lad, I believe, after entailing for a length of time large 
losses, disgusted those who furnished the money : making 
them ready to part with it at a great sacrifice. Mr. Wilson, 
who had written a work on The Injluemee of the ComAawe^ 
and was, I presume, in intimate association with the 
leaders of the league, and probably had already furnished, 
editorials and other literary material to The Economist, saw 
in it the making of a successful journal. Under what 
conditions the transaction was effected I do not know ; 
but the paper had come into his hands as both editor and 
proprietor. He worked on it indefatigably — living at The 
Economist office to devote his whole time to it ; and, being 
a man of good business judgment, sufficient literary faculty, 
and extensive knowledge of commercial and financial 
matters, soon made it an organ of the mercantile world, 
and, in course of a relatively short time, a valuable pro- 
perty. Meanwhile, though at what time I do not know, 
he had been elected member of Parliament for Westbury ; 
and, subsequently, he had been appointed Secretary of the 
India Board, or Board of Control— a government depart- 
ment which had for its function to supervise the doings of 
the East India Company, then still existing. He had thus 
risen in a short time, by sheer force of ability and energy, 
to a position of considerable wealth and influence. Con- 
cerning a subsequent call upon him, which occurred some 
three weeks later, a letter home says : — 

“ I had a long interview this morning with Mr. Wilson, M.P., who 
manifested some interest in my proceedings and inquired how I should 
like a sub-ed%tor$hip to a London weekly paper. This was put in such 
« manner as to lead me to suppose he referred to The Economies, Our 
interview ended with his requesting me to leave my address with him, 
with the understanding that he would write to me if an opening 
should present itself.** 

On the first, or on the second occasion, I gave to 
Mr. Wilson a copy of my pamphlet on The, Proper Sphere 
of Oovemmentf witli the general tenor of which he ex- 
pressed himself in sympathy, though making qualifications. 
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Possibly the sum 'which seemed thro'wn away over the 
republication of the letters to Tk$ was not 

after all thrown away. 

The middle of June found me once, more at Derby-— 
once more reverting to my unprofitable life : unprofitable, 
that is, in a pecuniary sense. I had, indeed, made an 
engagement to write a leading article weekly for the new 
paper above referred to, which was to come out under the 
assuming title of The Standard of Freedom ; but it was not 
yet launched, and even had it been launched the proceeds 
of one article per week would not have sufficed to meet 
my expenses in London. 

Though I had forgotten the fact, letters show that I did, 
after this paper started, contribute some articles : one of 
them, I see, entitled ‘‘ Tu quoqne,'* being applauded by my 
uncle Thomas. But the writing of these accounted for 
only a small expenditure of time during the autumn. My 
time was chiefly expended over some chapters of my 
intended book. These now possessed me a good deal. 
There were many rambles through the fields in deep 
thought about them ; for my thinking was then, as always, 
done largely, if not mainly, while walking. The mental ab- 
sorption, thus caused, was not altogether harmless. There 
were some disturbances of health which later experience 
led me to interpret as having had a nervous origin. Re- 
pugnance to long-continued attention, which has been one 
of my traits throughout life, is possibly due to the fact 
that my nervous system gives way under strain sooner 
than most do. That aversion to monotony of every kind, 
which was named in a previous chapter as an organic 
trait, appears to be illustrated both in the impatience of 
those repetitions of an efiect which exhaust a particular 
part of the nervous system, and in the ' inability of the 
nervous system as a whole to bear persistent action of one 
kind. I suspect that the peculiarity is at root a physiO' 
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logical one— -a want of tone in the vascular qrstem. The 
vessels lose too soon their normal contractilitj under 
stress, and then fail to carry on nervous repair at a rate 
which keeps pace with nervous waste. 

No further memories concerning those autumn months 
of 1848 remain with me ; save, indeed, of some pleasant 
excursions. There had by that time been established in 
Derby, as in many other places a Saturday-afternoon 
holiday, and the Midland Railway Company bad, as a 
consequence, set up a Saturday-aftemoon excm*8ion train 
which was utilized by all classes of the townspeople, and 
carried them at low fares into the picturesque parts ot 
Derbyshire. Among the few pleasures which the time 
yielded me, were expeditions with my fnend Lott and the 
ladies of his family into one or other of the Derbyshire 
dales; where, after more or less of scrambling and enjoy- 
ment of the picturesque, there came, before returning 
home, *‘a tall tea” at some primitive inn. 

Inspection of correspondence, however, disclosing various 
forgotten letters, makes up in part for missing recollections, 
and furnishes me with one passage well worth quoting. 
After only about a yearns absence, Jackson bad returned 
from India : his engagement having, in some way I do not 
remember — probably abandonment of the undertaking 
with which he was connected — been brought to an end. 
He was again adrift in London ; and once more seeking 
for something to do. In a letter written soon after he 
came back, he moralized thus : — 

** 1 have thought much of matters, perhaps not so deeply asyouhsTS 
nor with such a metapliysical mind, but one thing has struck me as 
regards yourself, namdy, tliat you who have much brighter intellect 
and stronger powers of mind do' not succeed so well inknnsral as others 
far your inferiors. And why should it be so t I believe in a great 
measure because you oppose your views to others too directly. I have 
done so also, and have suffered in proportion. We should follow the 
sti'eam as far as we cau without any breach of principle, keep any 
(K'ouliar views we have to ourselvee, and endeavour to pleaee and be 
pleased with every thing or person we meet or aee. Aa regards our 
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ownliappinM,w«areiii<>r«likd[jtomer6Meitt^^ and otrttinlj 
W6 an mom certain of making fiiaiid% which should be an object kept 
in Tiew. . . . Perhape jon will say it has nothing to do with 
busincM, bat it has, for when yon differ from others in opinion upon 
any topic, it induces an unfriendly feeling and eventually the acquaint- 
ance is broken off.’’ 

When the self-oritioisma which close Chapter XXI were 
dictated, the existence of this passage was unknown to 
me. On discovering it I was of course struck by its agree- 
ment with what I had said. When a man’s opinion of 
himself coincides with the opinion held by his most inti* 
mate friend, there cannot be much question about its 
truth. 


And now, after five months of uncertainty, there came 
the offer I had been led to expect I cannot recall my 
state of mind ; but naturally, after so long a delay, it was 
not a very hopeful one ; and I had become so inured to 
disappointments that probably I looked forward to another 
with calmness. It is not in my nature to be greatly elated 
or greatly depressed ; and I suppose this constitutional 
equanimity was displayed at the time there reached me 
the following letter: — 

“ FoKTAIHVILLS, WlSTBURT, WlLTB, 

**Navmber 16M, 1848. 

"Dxar Sir, — I am in receipt of your note of the 13th. The 
situation now vacant in Tko Economist Office is that of Sub-Editor, 
which, while it requires a regular attendance at the office, does not 
impose heavy duties. Tou would have a room to yourself, and 
considerable leisure to attend to any other pursuit, such as preparing a 
woriL for the press, especially from Mday night until about Wednesday 
in the following week. At first Uie salary would be one hundred 
guineas a year. If you were disposed to live on the premises you could 
have a bed room and attendance trm. The messenger and his wife 
live there, and I used to sleep there when my family was out of town, 
and they attended on me. 

^ If 1 found that you could contribute leading articles there would 
be an additional allowance. 

"The vacancy has existed for some time (It has been temporarily 
filled), and as 1 have about seventy applicatkms for it—to none of 
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which i have replied— you will please say by return of post if you feel 
inclined to take it, and if so I will appoint a time for you to meet me 
in town. 

“I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

H. Spencer, Esq. “James Wilsoh.** 

Though the salary offered was low, yet the accompany- 
ing advantages practically raised it to a respectable 
amount. Evidently, accommodation which Mr. Wilson 
found good enough for himself when his family was away, 
would be good enough for me ; and when to free residence 
were added free attendance, fire, and lights, the total 
would practically amount to something like £150. Then, 
too, the offer of extra pay for leading articles, if I wrote 
them, added something ; though I had no thought of taking 
advantage of this possible source of more income. The 
light work and abundant leisure which characterized the 
post, formed to me a further attraction ; for would not the 
progress of my book be greatly facilitated? No reason 
for hesitation presented itself, and I forthwith accepted. 

There remains to be noted here a remarkable coin- 
cidence. For a short time in 1844, I undertook the 
functions of sub-editor; and now again in 184^, I 
undertook the functions of sub-editor. In each case 
tiie editor under whom I worked was a Scotchman. In 
each case the name of this Scotchman was Wilson. In 
each case the name of this Scotchman was James 
Wilson. It is doubtless true that Wilson is a rather 
common Scotch surname, and James a very common 
Scotch Christian name ; but still it is strange that I should 
have stood in exactly the same relation to two men who 
were alike in nationality, in surname, and in Christian 
name. 

Thus an end was at last put to the seemingly futile part 
of my life which filled the space between 21 and 28— 
futile in respect of material progress, but in other respects 
perhaps not futile. 
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There had been, .during those yeara and four preced- 
ing years, a varied intercourse with men and things. In 
surveying and levelling, in making drawings for railway 
works, and in discharging the functions of secretary and 
sub-engineer, my first engineering period was passed. 
After this came a time of scheming and experimenting — 
mechanical, chemical, electrical ; and a time during which 
there was some artistic cultivation in drawing, modelling, 
and music, as well as some pursuit of natural history ; a 
time, also, of public political activity, as well as political 
writing, broken by brief efforts to open for myself a literary 
career. Then followed a second engineering period, bring- 
ing me in closer contact with the preliminary business of 
railway-making ; joined with the exercise of some authority, 
as the regulator of assistants and supervisor of plans. 
There wbb thus afforded me, along with increase of tech- 
nical experience, increased experience of men — a further 
increase of this last experience being brought by entangle- 
ment in law-suits. Next came the period distinguishable as 
that of inventions — successful and unsuccessful, but chiefly 
the latter. This extended somewhat further my physical 
knowledge, as well as my knowledge of life, its difficulties 
and its ups and downs ; which last was added to during 
the subsequent period of suspense. In short, there had 
been gained a more than usually heterogeneous, though 
superficial, acquaintance with the world, animate and in- 
animate. And along with the gaining of it had gone a 
running commentary of speculative thought about the 
various matters presented. 

Though I have called this acquired knowledge super- 
ficial, which in one sense it was, it was in another sense 
not superficial. There was commonly shown a faculty of 
seizing cardinal truths rather than of accumulating detailed 
information. The implications of phenomena were then, as 
always, more interesting to me than the phenomena them- 
ielvea What did they prove ? was the question instinctively 
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put. The consciousnefw of cauBation, to which there was 
a natural proclivity, and which had been fostered by my 
father, continually prompted analyses, which of course led 
me below the surface and made fundamental principles 
objects of greater attention than the various concrete 
illustrations of them. So that while my acquaintance with 
things might have been called superficial, if measured by 
the number of facts known, it might have been called the 
reverse of superficial if measured by the quality of the facts. 
And there was possibly a relation between these traits. A 
friend who possesses extensive botanical knowledge, once 
remarked to me that, had I known as much about the details 
of plant-stinicture as botanists do, I never should have 
reached those generalizations concerning plant-morphology 
which I had reached. 

It should be noted, too, that the natural culture effected 
by direct converse with the world around, had been 
accompanied by little artificial culture ; and this little not 
of a rigorous kind. I never passed an examination ; nor 
could I have passed any such examinations as are 
commonly prescribed. In Euclid, algebra, trigonometry, 
and mechanics, I might have done fairly well, but in 
nothing else. How far did this lack of academic training 
affect the ultimate result ? The very conception of train- 
ing, as carried on in the past and as still carried on, 
implies a forcing of the mind into shapes it would not 
otherwise have taken — ^implies a bending of the shoots 
out of their lines of spontaneous growth into conformity 
with a pattern. Evidently, then, a mind trained, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, loses some of its innate 
potentialities. Doubtless in most cases the potentialities 
are of little account; and such improved capacities as 
academic discipline produces, are without set-off in the 
form of lost originality. But in some cases the know- 
ledge gained is of less value than the originality lost. 
The soul of evil in things good is everywhere shown by 
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the defects which accompanj superiorities. On the one 
hand, though academic discipline gives a certain fuhiess 
of information and readiness to use it in ordinary ways, 
in diminishes the ability to use information in ways 
which are not ordinary. On the other hand, while the 
absence of academic discipline leaves greater freedom 
of mind, it leaves also a liability to mental action un- 
guided by adequate acquaintance witli facts. To the 
intellectual nature, as to the moral nature, restraint yields 
benefits with drawbacks ; while liberty also yields benefits 
with drawbacks. In my own case the advantages which 
intellectual freedom confers seem to have outweighed the 
disadvantages. 

But now this period of miscellaneous activities, and 
spontaneous development of mind, terminated. Sometime 
in December, 1848, I left Derby for London: there to 
commence the journalistic duties which, in course of years, 
led, step by step, to my special business in life. 

[Note. — After I had given the order to stereotype these 
pages, but before the order bad been executed, I glanced 
thi*ough a biographical sketch of the celebrated engineer, 
John Ericsson (based on accounts given by Mr. W. C. 
Church), and in it met with the following significant 
passage : — 

** When a friend spoke to him with regret of his not having been 
graduated from some technological institute, he answered that the 
fact, on the other hand, was very fortunate. If he had taken a course 
at such an institution, he would have acquired such a belief in autho- 
rities that he would never have been able to develop originality and 
make his own way in physics and mechanics * 

The reading of this reminded me of a no less significant 
passage contained in the report of an interview with that 
remarkable self-educated man Mr. Edison (quoted on 
page 167), to the effect that college-bred men were of no 
use to him. It is astonishing how general, among dis- 
tinguished engineers, has been the absence of education^ 
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or of high education. James Brindley and George 
Stephenson were without any early instruction at all : the 
one taught himself writing when an apprentice, and the 
other put himself to school when a grown man. Telford, 
too, a shepherd boy, had no culture beyond that which a 
parish-school aflEbrded. Though Smeaton and Rennie and 
Watt had the discipline of grammar-schools, and two of 
them that of High Schools, yet in no case did they pass 
through a curriculum appropriate to the profession they 
followed. Another piece of evidence, no less remarkable, 
is furnished by the case of Sir Benjamin Baker, who 
designed and executed the Forth Bridge: the greatest 
and most remarkable bridge in the world, I believe. He 
received no regular engineering instruction. Such men 
who, more than nearly all other men, exercise constructive 
imagination, and rise to distinction only when they are 
largely endowed with this faculty, seem thus to show, by 
implication, the repressive influence of an educational 
system which imposes ideas from without instead of 
evolving them from within. 

These facts, which I had not in mind at the time I 
wrote the foregoing section, yield confirmation of the 
inference drawn in it. This inference, presented in its 
most general form, is that the established systems of edu- 
cation, whatever their matter may be, are fundamentally 
vicious in their manner. They encourage ivbmunve 
receptivity instead of independent activity^ 
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BEGIN JOURNALISM. 

1848—50. .a:t. 28— SO. 

Thi above title is a somewhat misleading one. A 
journalist is usually understood to be one among whose 
functions is that of influencing public opinion by articles 
and comments. I had no such function. Replying early 
in 1849 to a letter from my uncle Thomas, I said — 

** Yoa inquire respecting the perticular department ot the paper with which 
1 have to do. I cannot better answer than by saying— with all parts eaoept 
the Leading Articles, Agrienlture, Literature, and the summaries that appear 
under the heads of ** Bank returns and Honey Market ** and ** Commercial 
Epitome." All other matters I haTe to superintend. I ha?e the offer to 
write leading articles if 1 wish to do so ; but I refrain from this from the 
desire to deTote all my spare time to my own prirate writing, which I consider 
of more importance than the eitra remuneration I should obtain by writing 
for the paper." 

This mode of describing my duties makes them appear 
more onerous than they really were. Their comparative 
lightness will be seen from the following paragraph con- 
tained in a letter to Lott, written at the end of April. 

" I am happy to say that I can answer your inquiries as to my position 
with tolerable satisfaction. The place suits me on the whole remarkably 
well, and now that 1 hare got pretty completely acclimatised I hare nothing 
important to complain of and much to approre. In the first place 1 am 
almost wholly my own master ; scarcely coming in contact with Mr. Wilson 
more than once a month, and this, with my rebellions tendencies, is a great 
blessing. Then again my work is decidedly light Eren I, with my 
invincible idleness, am obliged to admit this. On Satnrday, Monday, and 
Tuesday. I hqve nothing to do hot to read throogh the Tima and Oeffy 
Ntm [and lem attentively the Morning CkronicUt then in its old age], 
estract whst may be needful, and put it aside lor subsequent nsa. On 

2 
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Wednesday and Thursday my work oeeupies me from ten nntil four. Friday 
is my only bard day, when I have to continue at it until 13) or 1 at night. 
This, howeTer, is a very small payment to make for haTing so much time at 
my own disposal ; permitting me as it does to go where I please, and when 
I pleaso, during the early part of the week.*' 

The last advantage I from time to time utilized by 
making excursions out of town^ and at longer intervals 
paying visits. 

Of course under the conditions above described, I was 
able to adjust my daily routine very much as my own 
convenience dictated. After breakfast at half-past eight, 
came a walk in St. James’s Park or the Green Park. On 
my return I did such work as had to be done in the way 
of reading and abstracting materials, joined with such 
administrative duties as devolved on me. Then at 1 o’clock 
there was an adjournment to dinner ; for I adhered to the 
older usage, both on grounds of convenience and on 
grounds of health. 

A few years earlier had been established the Whittington 
Club, occupying the premises previously known as the 
Crown and Anchor Hotel — a place famed, in days of active 
agitation, for political meetings held in its great room. 
Being but five minutes off, it served as a convenient place 
for dining ; and I joined it chiefiy for that reason. It had, 
however, further advantages. When writing home I said 
of it : — there is access to all the British and Foreign 
literature of the day”; and this, or the contents of the 
library, often detained me for an hour in the afternoon. So 
far as I can remember, the afternoon was otherwise usually 
spent in some miscellaneous way. 

My private work was done in the evenings, and, as it 
would seem, by necessity ; though I do not now undei^tand 
the origin of the necessity,. A letter to my mother in 
February says — I expect that if I am to make anything 
worth calling pi^ogress with my book, I shall have to do ft 
by writing at night. In fact what I have done has been 
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done at that time.*^ Probi&bly a part cause was that earlier 
in the day I could not insure the requisite quietude. 

Though The Economist rarely gave any space to 
accounts of entertainments or criticisms on exhibitions, yet 
there were given to it, not however in full measure, the 
usual free admissions; and of these I made considerable 
use. Press "orders” are always for two persons; and of 
course the ability to take a friend added to the temptation 
held out by anything to be seen or heard. The letter 
above quoted, after describing the lightness of my duties, 
goes on to say : — 

**To these adYsntagea may be added the facility of aooeM to sondrj 
amosements in the shape of exhibitions and theatres. I do not profit mnoh hf 
this, however, having been, as far as I can recollect, only twice to the Opera, 
twice to Drury Lane, and some four times to the Haymarket, since I have 
been here [nearly five months]. The fact is that I am rather chary of my 
evenings ; seeing that what writing I do (and it is, I am sorry to say, very little) 
I generally do between 7 and 13 at night. However, thoogh 1 make little use 
of the theatre orders myself, I have the privilege of giving a few away to my 
friends, which is worth something.'* 

On the acting of serious drama I am critical, and easily 
repelled by defects, of which there are usually many. But 
being then, as now, ever ready to laugh, comedies and farces, 
if tolerable, habitually proved attractive. Provided they 
were not characterized by mere buffoonery, I was content to 
ignore their faults, numerous though these might be. Still, 
I was less easily pleased than the majority. Often I was 
made melancholy on witnessing the applause given by 
well-dressed audiences to "break-down” dances which 
aimed at drollery and missed it, and to so-called oomio 
Bong^ containing neither wit nor humour. 

To the Opera in the Haymarket I had but occasional 
access; but to the Royal Italian Opera in Covent Garden, 
I had access whenever the orders were not appropriated 
by Mrs. Wilson, who, as wife of the proprietor and editor, 
had of course the first claim. Most of the performances 
did not greatly attract me. I cared but little for operatic 
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representationB of personal passion only, Loweyer grace- 
ful the music. Even Don Giovanni failed to please me 
much. A string of pretty airs and duets, even when sup- 
ported by fine orchestration, did not fulfil my conception of 
an Opera. It seemed to me that there is required in all 
cases a basis of popular passion. The feelings excited during 
revolutions and religious enthusiasms, spontaneously vent 
themselves in songs, alike of individuals and of crowds. 
Hence somethinglike dramatic propriety is given to an Opera 
which has for its leading theme the incidents of a social 
convulsion ; and, while under the excitement produced by 
adequate musical rendering of popular passions, one can 
overlook minor incongruities. The following passage in a 
letter to Lott, expressed the conception I then had, and 
still have. 

•* Abore all other operatic oompotert Meyerbeer it dramatic. He really knowe 
what an opera ought to be. He subordinatee eirerything to the oharactere . 
the emotion, and the sentiment, and does not intersperse his mosio with 
pretty little songs and duets that have no relation to the action. Massive* 
ness, too, is one of his great oharaoteristios. An opera of his does not give 
you the idea of a good thing drawn out thin, as most of them do—and Uien 
he is highly original. Altogether 1 may say that 1 never was satisfied with 
an opera till 1 heard The Huguenots.*’ 

Friends with whom I have been constantly at issue on this 
point, have insisted upon judging of operatic composers by 
the standard of their music, considered simply as music ; 
but I have always contended that the first thing to be 
achieved is dramatic truth, and that the promptings of 
melodic inspiration must be subordinated to it. This, I 
believe, is the doctrine of Wagner. But so far as I have 
heard, his practice does not conform to his theory: he 
sacrifices the melodic without achieving the dramatic. 

At Midsummer 1849, a new element was added to 
my life by the migration of my uncle Thomas to London. 
After some two years in Bath, he decided that his labours 
for public welfare would be more effootive here than else- 
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wher^ and lie eTentniJly took a Hoqm in St. Junee'i 
Square, Netting Hill. 

His was one of those natnres which are improTed by mis- 
fortune. The loss of a large part of his property in the 
way already described, had beneficially changed some of 
his opinions and feelings. Throughout life, up to the time 
of this great disaster, he had been a successful man ; and 
had owed his success to his own efforts and to his prudence. 
The result was an almost unqualified belief that energy 
and rectitude will insure prosperity to everyone. He was 
now undeceived. Clear proof was given to him that there 
are other causes for good or ill fortune than good or ill 
conduct. A marked change of attitude was the conse- 
quence — a great increase of fellow-feeling ; and a striking 
effect was produced on his preaching. In earlier days his 
sermons might have been well characterised by the words 
which the old Scotchwoman applied to ethical sermons in 
general — they were distinguished by "oauld morality.” 
But though in these later days his sermons, I doubt not (for I 
never then heard him), continued to be moral rather than 
theological, their morality was wanned by sympathy. The 
consequence was that he became a very effective preacher. 
While at Hinton, he rarely drew any auditors from adjacent 
parishes ; but now when, as frequently happened, he sup- 
plied for a time the places of absent provincial clergymen, 
his preaching quickly gathered immense congregations from 
many miles around. 

Our relation had for many years been cordial, and now 
became still more cordial ; as did also my relation with my 
aunt. Having had so much to do with my education, and 
having no children of his own, my nncle had, I think, 
acquired a semi-patemal feeling for me ; and my liking for 
him had gradni^y increased during years in which my 
relative position had been one of independence and not one 
of subordination. His migration to London consequently led 
to constant interoonrse. It became an established habit for 
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me to spend Sunday evenings with them — at first every other 
Sunday, and afterwards every Sunday; and the meetings 
were looked forward to with pleasure on both sides. 

The topics we discussed were not numerous. The arts 
and most of the sciences had no attractions for my uncle ; 
but on subjects interesting to both — ethics, politics, 
education, and social affairs generally — there was a general 
agreement between us. The Spencer character came out in 
prompting kindred views. Even where we differed, our 
differences were amicable. Never having been narrow, 
he became in his later life increasingly broad-minded 
and tolerant. This was strikingly shown when, on three 
successive Sunday evenings, we continued a debate 
concerning the validity of the belief in a personal God. 
The position I took is well expressed in a letter to my 
father written shortly afterwards, an extract from which 
runs as follows : — 

** Mr. Mason states correctly the substance o! oar conversation. And I still 
bold that the question is one about which no positive conclusion can be come 
to. I hold that we are as utterly incompetent to understand the ultimate 
nature of things, or origin of them, as the deaf man is to understand sound or 
the blind man light. My position is simply that I know nothing about it, 
and never can know anything about it, and must be content in my ignorance. 
I deny nothing and 1 affirm nothing, and to any one who says that the current 
theory u not true I say just as I say to those who assert its truth — you 
have no evidence. Either alternative leaves us in inextricable difficulties. 
An uncauitd Deity is just as inconceivable as an uncauud Universe. If the 
existence of matter from aU eternity is incomprehensible, the creation of 
matter out of nothing is equally incomprehensible. Thus finding that either 
attempt to conceive the origin of things is futile, I am content to leave the 
question unsettled as the imolubU myeterjf .... I have lately had several 
conversations on this matter with my nnole, and have been pleased with his 
liberality of treatment." 

As I had not seen Mr. Mason (a dissenting minister of 
Derby) since 1848, it follows that at the age of 28 I had 
reached a quite definite form of that conviction set forth 
twelve years later in Fini Principlea, 

My enjoyment of these Sunday evening! at Netting 
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nni, was in part due to the cireninsUnoe that my social 
circle still oontinned to be small. It naturally did so ; for 1 
took no steps to extend it. I dare say my pride would 
hare stood in the way had it occurred to me to take any 
such steps ; and even had I taken them, there would, I 
suspect, have been but small success. Being critical, and 
having but little reticence, my natural tendency is towards 
the expression of disagreement rather than towards the 
expression of agreement. And of course the habitual 
display of this tendency is apt to leave an unfavourable 
impression. 

Save when with old engineering friends, and on evenings 
now and then spent with my coadjutor Mr. Hodgskin, who 
wrote the reviews and a good part of the leading articles 
for The Economiat, my only opportunities of meeting stran- 
gers occurred at the house of Mr. Chapman (afterwards 
Dr. Chapman) to whose evening parties I had already been 
once or twice while he lived at Clapton ; and who had now 
transferred his publishing business from Newgate Street 
to a large establishment in the Strand, nearly opposite The 
Economiat office. Here he gave weekly aoiriea, which I 
from time to time attended. Among many not known to 
fame, there were some who had made reputations which 
proved but temporary and some who have made more per- 
manent reputations. Of ladies may be named Miss Anna 
Swanwick, Miss Bessie Parkes, then known as the author 
of a volume of poems, Miss Eliza Lynn, now Mrs. Lynn- 
Linton, and 1 think occasionally Madame Bodichon, at that 
time Miss Leigh Smith. Then among the gentlemen was 
Mr. John Oxenford, well known in those days as theatrical 
critic to the Timea, writer or adapter of light dramas, and 
reader of German philosophy. It was at one of these 
gatherings I first met Mr. Fronde, who had recently pnb- 
lisheil with Chapman his Nemaaia of Faith, and then bore 
on his melancholy face the impress of that book. Another 
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notability was Mr, Francis W. Newman, wbo a little later 
published his Phases of Faith. His very gentle manner 
suggested an angelic sweetness of nature; but if conversa* 
tion passed into discussion, it soon appeared that he could 
become peppery enough. Beyond these and others I do 
not recall, there were not unfrequently Americans of mark; 
for Chapman had to utilize his vast house by taking in 
boarders, and had formed an American connexion. Emer- 
son took up his abode there during one of his ^ri^ts to 
England, but I did not then see him. There came, too, 
Horace Greeley, editor of the Kew Torh TribuM, at that 
time a man of much influence. 

It was here that, in the spring of 1850, I first met 
Mr. G. H. Lewes. We happened to leave the house at the 
same time; and, discoyering that we were going in the 
same direction, we walked together, and talked — I doubt 
not in an animated way enough. One of our topics was 
the development hypothesis ; and I remember surprising 
Mr. Lewes by rejecting the interpretation set forth in the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation : he having 
supposed that that was the only interpretation. From this 
walk dated an acquaintance which a year later was 
renewed, and presently became an intimacy. 

Under the arrangement made with Mr. Wilson, I had 
the option of occupying rooms at The Economist office, 840 
Strand ; and during the earlier part of my journalistic life, 
I did occupy them. Of course the habitat was trying to 
me — accustomed as I had been to a quiet house and toler- 
ably good air. I see from letters that notwithstanding 
double sashes to the windows, it took me a week to become 
so far inured to the eternal rattle of the Strand as to be 
able to sleep ; and I see, too, that for some time I suffered 
in general health from noise and other causes. Though in 
the subsequent April I described myself as having become 
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tolerably well aoolimatized^ yet the insalubrity evidently 
told upon me. Hence a change in the spring of 18b0. A 
letter to my Bother dated 18 April says : — 

** Sinos I mroto Istt I hsrt msds s rsT^alion iii mjdomMtie smngementa 
( hsw bMD for toms time post finding tbsi I wst beginning to taffer eon- 
•idmbly in heslth from liring in the oloee stmotphere of the offiee ; more 
eqpeoUUj sinee that stmoaphere had beeome maeh more ofienaire than 
bithertoi in eonseqnenoe of the drains haring got oat of order. Haring at 
length eanght cold three timee within two months, 1 thought it was time to 
make some ehange." 

The change referred to was the taking of rooms near 
Westboume Grove — a place that then corresponded to its 
name : an avenue of trees^ on each side of which stood 
detached cottages in gardens. Clusters of flower-beds 
before the doors characterized the terrace in which I 
lodged ; and now this has budded-out the ground-floors of 
its houses into shops. The letter goes on to name a further 
revolution in habits. 

** Yoo will psrhaps ba turprisad to haar that I hara at tha sama tima toroad 
ragatarian. Following tha azampla of Looh (who has baan a ragatarian lOf 
thaaa fira months) Jackson has baan trying tha system for this month past, 
and finds himsalf greatly improrad in health .... I feel qnita wall 
with it, and, as I hare said, improrad. But of aouraa much of tha improta* 
mant is due to tha change of air.** 

To which cause I should have added the daily walks into 
town and out again. Describing ^he effects of the new 
regimen^ a letter to my mother, dated May 6, says— 

** As 1 hare felt no ineonranianoa during lhaaa first few weeks, I do not 
•nppoaa I shall now do so. I think I hara fait tha cold mora kaanly than 1 
ihoold otherwisa hara dona, and I find others who are trying fba azparimant 
make tha sama eomplaint. I baliara, bowarar, that this rasnlt is maraly 
temporary. Maantima I am in all raqpaats wall and strong.** 

From the phrasing of these statements it is clear that I was 
willing to persist in vegetarianism, had 1 been encouraged 
to do so by further results. My scepticism was first aroused, 
however, by the fact that after six months’ abstiiience from 
animal food, our friend Loch gave evidence of a lowered 
condition. His voice had become extremely mild and feeble, 
and he had partially lost power over one of his feet in 
walking. Writings as it seems from my father’s dating. 
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towards the close of May (for I had not dated the letter 
myself)^ I said — 1 have about decided to give up the 
regetarianism^ at any rate for the present. I think this re- 
laxation under the eyes is due to it.’^ The clearest evidence^ 
however, that I had been suffering, was disclosed afterwards. 
I found that I had to re-write what I had written during 
the time I was a vegetarian, because it was so wanting 
in vigour. 

Here, as I shall, not have a fitter opportunity for naming 
it, I may add, concerning place of residence, that after 
returning some months later to the Strand, and spending 
the rest of the year there, I went for a short time tq St. 
George’s Place, Kentish Town, and thence migrated to 
No. 20 Clifton Road, St. John’s Wood, which continued 
to be my abode during the remainder of my engagement 
with The EcommieL 

What was the tenor of my intellectual life in those days ? 
Did I trust to memory only, I should reply that I read 
nothing but newspapers and periodicals— *not even reading 
novels, much less any serious books. Reference to corre- 
spondence, however, has undeceived me. One letter to Lott 
names The Caxtons and Strathmore as having been read ; and 
another, commenting on Pendennie, ranks it above Vanity 
Fair because there is less satire and more sympathy in 
it.” A subsequent paragraph praises a novel then recently 
published by Mrs. Ghuskell. 

** And now whilst I think ol it let me sak whether jon hsTe rend ** Msrj 
Barton.*’ If yon have not, do by all means. It affords some tery good 
discipline. I cannot say that it is at all an agreeable book to read. It is on 
the oontrary a very painful one. In fact at one part of it I got quite angry 
with the authoress (for authoress I hear it is) for torturing my feelings so 
needlessly. Howeter it is a rery inttruetiTe book and one that eteryone 
should read.” 

As my memory has failed me in respect to light literature, 
it very possibly, or even probably, has done so in respect to 
graver literature ; and I may have given attention to some 
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serious books in 1849 and 50^ though. I do not remember it. 
One only which I looked intOj left an impression. This was 
Coleridge’s Idea of Life; the substance of which he was said 
to have borrowed from Schelling. The doctrine of indi* 
yiduation struck me ; and^ as was presently shown, entered 
as a factor into my thinking. 

How it happened that I read so .little 1 scarcely know. 
It may have been that my leisure was mainly occupied 
with thinking ; for I had a good deal to think about, and 
thinking was always with me more pleasurable than either 
reading" “or doing. Or it may have been in part that few 
beyond ephemeral books came in my way; for I did not 
then subscribe to Mudie’s library or any other. 

It is true that there came to The Economist, books for 
review (not many, however, for The Economist had but small 
space for literary criticisms) ; and into these I occasionally 
dipped before they went to Mr. Hodgskin. Of one only 
have I any remembrance ; and that because of the adverse 
impression it produced. When, some years before, there had 
appeared Modem Painters by Mr. Buskin, I was delighted 
to find in him one who dared to express unfavourable 
opinions about some ot Raphael's works; for then as always 
I stood alone in insisting on the various faults of these, 
as of most other paintings by the old masters. Naturally, 
therefore, when there came to The Economist his just-issued 
Stones of Venice, I opened it with raised expectations. On 
looking at the illustrations, however, and reading the adja- 
cent text, I presently found myself called upon to admire 
a piece of work which seemed to me sheer barbarism. My 
faith in Mr. Buskin’s judgment was at once destroyed; 
and thereafter I paid no further attention to his writings 
than was implied by reading portions quoted in reviews or 
elsewhere. These, joined with current statements about 
his sayings and doings, sufficiently justified the opinion I 
had formed. Doubtless he has a fine style, writes passages 
of great eloquence, and here and there expresses truths ; 
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but that one wbo bas written and uttered sucli multitudinous 
absurdities should have acquired so great an influence, is 
to me both surprising and disheartening. 

If, as this reference to Mr. Raskin suggests, the sssthetio 
should be here joined with the intellectual, I may fitly quote 
a passage from a letter bearing upon it. 

** Mentioning Looh*! nune reminds me that we hsTe had sererai Terj 
pleasant botanizing ezenrsions lately. Loeh eommeneed tha study in the 
spring, and during our occasional walks when I called upon himt I found that 
all my interest in it had died away. By and bye, however, it began to revive ; 
and of late 1 hare enjoyed it . as much as he has. We have generally chosen 
Sundays for our trips into the country, and have returned much the better for 
tl^em in all respects. One fact In connexion with this matter has pleased me 
much. Ton may probably have remarked that I have been seemingly 
deficient in the admiration for fiowers which most have ; and, indeed, I think I 
have confessed in your presence that they do not yield to me that amount of 
pleasure which, considering my perceptions of beauty in colour and form 
are pretty active, they ought to do. Well, whether it be this botanizing 
or not 1 do not know, but I have, within this month or two, remarked a very 
marked increase in my appreciation of floral beauty ; so that to-day as I walked 
along the flower- walk in Kensington Gardens, I found myself perpetually 
tempted to linger by the admiration of beauties and graces that had never 
excited me before to anything like the same extent" 

About the interpretation here suggested I am very 
doubtful ; for, certainly, intellectual analysis is at yarianco 
with SBsthetio appreciation. This was clearly proved to me 
in the case of fiowers at the time when I was studying them 
in relation to the laws of. organic for^ 


The several sections of this chapter, though some of 
them referring to particular times, must be understood as 
generally referring to the period over which my joumalistio 
life extended. In them I have aimed to represent 
my daily routine, and the average incidents which the 
months and years brought me. They must be regarded 
as constituting the background to more special doings 
and occurrences. 

To such more special doings and occurrences the four 
chapters which follow are devoted. 
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MY FIRST BOOK. 

1848—50. 28—30, 

Tbi offspring of the mind^ like the offspring of the body, 
are apt to become objects of engrossing interest to which 
all other objects are subordinated. A striking illustration 
of this was furnished by me early in 1849, as 1 was taking 
my morning walk in St. James’s Park. The weather was 
frosty ; and, having a bad cold, I was coughing violently. 
Abrasion of a small superficial blood-vessel produced some 
appearances which I, little the better it seems for such 
medical knowledge as I possessed, absurdly interpreted into 
spitting of blood, and at once inferred that I was doomed. 
As I walked on in saddened mood, my first thought was— 

It will be a pity if I can’t finish my book first.” 

After writing the above paragraph, and after remember- 
ing that the book, commenced early in the autumn of 1848, 
was not finished till Alidsummer 1850, I was about to 
remark that, considering the degree of interest I felt in the 
undertaking, it is strange that I should have been so 
dilatory in executing it. Reference to correspondence, 
however, proves that my lack of energy was not so great 
as I supposed. A letter sent home early in 1849 says — 

** I esimot say thsi I make aatisfaetory progreM with mj book. From one 
oaoaa or another I meet with so manj interruptions that 1 do not spend 
hall the time at it that I wished and intended to do. One eanse of this is 
that 1 feel it necessary to take what oat*door rctsxation I can get during my 
leisnre days, lest my health should break down.** 

A letter to my father in December, shows that in porsuanoe 
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of a wish to issue the book daring the next publishing 
season I was working hard. 

** They tell me 1 am looking tery weU-->muoh better than I was some 
months ago. So that, considering that I am at work until 12 o’clock every 
night and on Fridays till about 2, 1 think I may rather brag.” 

Having for more than thirty years been unable to work 
late in the day without losing the whole of such rest as a 
night brings me^ I have become so accustomed to associate 
the two as cause and effect^ that it seems strange to me 
that anyone should be able to write at night and sleep 
afterwards; and it seems to me almost incredible that I 
could at one time do so myself. Even then, however, an 
injurious effect resulted after a time. 

** 1 have already commenced revising, which I am doing after dinner and 
in the evening, in consequence of finding that much writing at night was 
making me sleepless. And I have been getting op early (sometimes at 5) to 
do the new writing ; but I do not know how long it will last.” 

Thus it appears that, especially when getting within sight 
of the goal, I did not consult my ease quite so much 
as I thought. 

In some measure the slowness of my progress was due to 
the labour I spent over the composition. Somewhere I 
had met with the saying that a book is saved by its style ; 
and had taken the saying to heart. Probably it would 
have influenced me but little had I not been constitutionally 
fastidious. But having in most things a high ideal, and 
being by nature prone to look for faults, alike in the per- 
formances of others and in my own, I was commonly not 
satisfied by the first expressions which suggested them- 
selves ; and never rested so long as I thought that a 
sentence might be made clearer or more forcible. 

Moreover I had some years before been led to make 
style a subject of study, and had embodied the general 
conclusions reached in an essay on Force of Expression ; 
so that both by mental proclivity and by preparation I was 
prompted to be critical. Of every later book the original 
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manusoript, sprinkled with erasures and interlineations^ kas 
been sent to the press ; but the original manuscript of this 
first book, after revising it with care, I copied, and then, 
when the time for publication was approaching, revised the 
copy : making, as a letter says, some ten or a dosen 
erasures per page,*’ even in the first parts which I wrote 
so very carefully.” And here, for the sake of a remark 
it suggests, let me quote a sentence from a letter written 
while the latter part of the volume was in progress. 

** I have laUlj been Ism particular than heretofore ; and I hare adopted this 
eonree in oonieqaenoe of finding that the impeifectioni that it ooets mneh 
thought and trouble to reotif y at the time of writing, become visible enough 
and easily amended after the lapse of some time.** 

This, which is a familiar experience from ancient days 
down to ours, implies a curious analogy between the workings 
of the intellect and the workings of the emotions. That 
d uring e motional ezcitement it is difficult to see where the 
right lies, while, after an interval, it becomes comparatively 
easy, and after the lapse of years we feel surprised at 
having failed to recognize an obvious fault of condact, 
is 8^ fact observed by m ost. And here it is observable 
that in like manner, the flaws in our intellectual processes 
as embodied in words, are difficult to {Terceive during the 
heat qf production, but become conspicuous when the 
currents of though have for a long time left them. 

Let me add another remark concerning erroneous esti- 
mates, now too favourable, now too unfavourable, of our 
mental products, as of other things with which we are 
identified. The diversities of judgment consequent on 
permanent diversities of physical constitution, as well as 
those consequent on temporary diversities of bodily 
state, are not sufficiently recognized ; or not recognized to 
sufficient purpose. I was told by a friend that during a 
long period of ill-health, accompanied by depression so 
great that he felt strongly inclined to commit suicide, he 
was fully aware that his gloomy thoughts and forebodings 
of disaster were results of physical derangement; and 
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yet this knowledge did not enahlo him to expel thorn : his 
judgments were perverted in spite of himself. Perver- 
sions less extreme are common^ and^ indeed^ occur in all 
people : here being habitual and there occasional. In some 
matters of perception, each man^s personal equation/^ 
once ascertained, makes it easy to correct the errors of 
his observations; but, unfortunately, we have no means 
of establishing personal equations for the correction of 
judgments. These reflections are suggested by remem- 
brance of the varying opinions I formed of my work during 
its progress. Now I took up a chapter written sometime 
before, and, after reading it, said to myself — " Good : that 
will do very well ; ” and then, in another mood, I re-read 
the same chapter, and laid it down discontentedly with the 
thought that the argument was not well put, or that the 
expression lacked vigour. 

On the whole, however, I was tolerably well satisfied; 
and sometimes looked forward to the day of issue with 
raised expectations. 

Early in the Spring of 1850, when completion of the 
work was within sight, there arose the question, — How to 
get it published ? At that time I was, and have since 
remained, one of those classed by Dr. Johnson as fools — 
one whose motive in writing books was not, and never has 
been, that of making money. The thought that I might 
profit pecuniarily, never even occurred to me— still less 
served as a prompting thought. To get the work printed 
and circulated without loss, was as much as I hoped ; but 
how to do this f 

The difficulties were great; and as indication of them 
may be instructive to literary aspirants, and especially to 
those whose ambitions lie in the direction of serious litera- 
ture, 1 here give some relevant extracts from letters to my 
father. They were written in the latter part of March. 

** I hava made an appointmeni with Chapman for Saturday morning, when 
I am to read him part of tho manoscripi. Judging from the attitada he 
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ialM, I tipeel thm will 1m wmiitnhU diAcnltj in ceiting Um book pub* 
Uih«d. HeipealsofliUpodtkmMiMing iiieh ihalh^daraiwlipmlmto; 
Mid that Ui«*qaeitioii would inm mort opon the degree of depeadenoe he 
eoald plaee upon mj ehilitj to meet the ooet, eoppoemg the book thoold not 
pej. Heetji, moreow, that from hk pest experience of philoeophioal books, 
it is probable that the moreliigblj he thought of it the lees hopeful he should 
be of its Buooess.’* 

The following is from a letter sent a few days later, 

** I had a long talk with Chapman this morning and on the whole s fsrour- 
able one. It has been all along understood that the publiostioa was to be on 
my own responsibilitj : the only question with Chapman being to what extent 
it would be safe to giro me or^t. He says that he is himielf so short of 
capital, that were he the only party concerned he should be obliged to decline ; 
seeing that he dare not run the risk of haring to lie out of his capital that 
length of time that it might take me to pay the deflcienoy, if the work should 
not succeed. He says, however, that his friend Woodfall (with whom I think 
1 told you he was in the habit of making such arrangements) would agree, if 
Chapman thought I might be trusted, to give me two years* credit. And 
Chapman, seeing the probability of my railway claims being settled before the 
expiration of that term, and seeing, further, that I should be able to lay by 
some considerable sum out of my salary between this time and that, seems 
inclined to recommend him to do this.** 

The Mr. Woodfall referred to in this extract (a descendant 
of the Woodfall of political celebrity) took an interest in 
Chapman’s business as a channel for liberal thought. 
Doings as he did^ much of Chapman’s printing, he sometimes 
entered into joint responsibilities; and he willingly listened 
to the suggested arrangement. The railway-claims referred 
to, enabled me to giTe him something like a guarantee. 
Since 1845, one of the companies by which I had been then 
employed had owed me £80; and I took Mr. Woodfall to 
the office of the official liquidator under the winding-up 
act, for the purpose of verifying my statement that such a 
sum was due. The agreement was then made and the 
printing proceeded. 

The moral of these facts is that in the absence of a sympa- 
thetic printer, and asympathetic publisher (for Chapman was 
anxious to bring out the book), and in the absence of this 
partial security I was enabled to give, the book would not 
have been issued at all; or, at any rate, would have remained 

AA 
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unissued for years, waiting until I had accumulated a 
sufficient sum to meet the cost. 


I am greatly indebted to my father for preserving every- 
thing written ; even where no probable use for it could be 
assigned. Much correspondence which might reasonably 
have been regarded as valueless, has proved useful; and 
some letters from me to him at this time, serve a purpose 
which neither he nor I could have imagined when they 
were sent and received. They concern the title of the 
book, which was being discussed while the negotiations 
about printing were going on. The following extracts I 
give for a reason which will presently be manifest. 

Let me premise that anyone who glances at its contents 
will see that the aims of the work are primarily ethical. 
Its introduction discusses the doctrines of different schools 
of moralists ; its first part seeks to deduce men’s rights from 
a fundamental law of equity ; and its remaining parts draw 
corollaries concerning equitable political arrangements : 
enforcing the ethical deductions by considerations of expe- 
diency. My own conception of it was expressed by the 
following sentence contained in a letter written in March. 

<* The Title is to be—* A S/stem of Social and Politioal Moralitj.* " 

In a letter of mine which my father has dated May (he 
frequently added dates when I had omitted them) there 
occur these paragraphs ; — 

** I am rather undecided as to the title of my book. Peppd, whom I think 
I haye mentioned to you, says that a friend of his to whom he happened to 
mention Uie title, quite agreed with him in thinking it was not one that 
would attract attention; but that people would rather feel inclined to 
pass it over as suggesting a threadbare subject. He quite approved of the 
term Demottatia, which I told him I had used in the introduction, but 
had felt feaifal of using for a title lest it should be thought pedantic. 
My uncle, with whom 1 was talking over the matter last night, seems also to 
like the word, and advises me to take the opinions of as many as I can 
place confidence in. The word is perfectly appropriate as des^Mng the 
special nature of the book ; and is also suggestive of its strictly scietiflue 
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ebmcter. Th« only objoetion it, ibni it might girt % handl* to ill oftturodi 
eritioitmi. 

** 1 hftTe also thought of ths ozpreision— Social Sialic# ; but my unola 
objoots to this that it would bs taken by many^ople for social ilaeislicf . 
Of course to either of these I should append the title I have already ohosen, 
by way of explanation.’* 

And then on August 7, after the printing had made eon« 
siderable progress, I wrote to my father— 

** Neither Chapman nor Mr. Hodgskin approves of Dmoitatici as a title. 
They both think that more would be prejudiced against the book by it than 
would be impressed in its favour. 

** Mr. Hodgskin quite approves of Social Statidt which he thinks would 
be a very good title. I am going to consult with Chapman about it. What 
is your objection to it ? As I am now thinking of it the title would stand— 
(^Social Statics : a System of Equity Synthetically Developed.” 

Three things are, I think, thus made manifest. First, that 
the work was conceived by me, and hud continued up to the 
time of its completion to be regarded by me, a^ A System 
of Social and Political Morality Second, that the word 
Demoslaiics, already used in the introduction (erased 
before printing) was the word to which I leaned as a leading 
title, when the original title was objected to : my intention 
being to suggest what I considered t he subject-matter 
of the book^ h ow an of citlzenB^^SSS^^TS ^ 

v ^TTout "tSi^ ncy to conflict ilikru|>t ion— bow “men*t 

relations maj be kept in a state: mj belief being' 

that the conforming of social arrangements to the law of 
equal freedom, or to the system of equity deducible from it, 
insured the maintenance of equilibrium. And third, that 
the title Social Statict, thought of as an altematire suggest* 
ing the same general idea, was used by me only because 
I was dissuaded from using the title Demotlaliet, as I had 
previously been dissuaded from using the original title. 

It was unfortunate that 1 then knew nothing more of 
Auguste Comte, than that he was a French philosopher— did 
not even know that he had promulgated a system having a 
distinctive title, still less that one of its divisions was 
called " Social Statics.” Had I known this, and had I in oon^ 
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sequence adhered to my original title, it would never have 
entered any one’s head to suppose a relation between 
M. Comte and myself: so utterly different in nature is that 
which I called A System of Social and Political Morality ” 
from that which M. Comte called Social Statics and so 
profoundly opposed are our avowed 04 i mplied ideated of 
human lif^and human progres^ 

1 cannot now recall the feelings with which I glanced 
through the papers in search of a review. Impatience, 
I dare say, was the dominant feeling ; for the notice of a 
grave work by an unknown author, was certain to be long 
delayed. Nor can I remember whether, when reviews at 
length came, I was disappointed by their superficial cha- 
racter. No analytical account of the book appeared ; and, 
as usual with books of the kind, readers were left to find 
out its nature for themselves. In the absence of one, let 
me here sketch out such a review as might have been 
written by a competent critic who had read Social Btatia 
through, and given due thought to its arguments. 

Nothing in thii rolomo implies that its sathor sooepts the current creed ; 
and though a chapter entitled **The Divine Idea” implies that he is a 
theist, yet, for anything that appears to the contrary, his theism is nominal 
only. Immediate divine interposition nowhere enters as a factor into his 
conception of things; but, oontrariwise, things, human as weU as other, 
are conceived as conforming everywhere and always to immutable law. 
Bach being the case, it seems to ns that merely putting at the back (A 
immutable law a divine idea, practically amounts to nothing : the immutable 
law might stand just as well by itself. 

Social StoHcc, or, to quote its sub title. T bs Conditi^ ^ 

H apfinm inscyci^ eiwt j[ ftr ^ characterised 

as i klAd m kataral-Hi^ry ethics. Its snb-title shows that, assamlng 
happiness as the end to be achieved, it regards achievement of it as 
dependent on fulfilment of conditions ; conformity to which constitates 
morality. I t co^ders y organised ^ 

life at large," and ^ra^dSrs linn as loieed liy^BMiew H nnmbeis failo a 
•ociai stiOe w^ necessity eerb|h^^ hi 

CMfies oh his life ; Hid a'^ cardinal doctrine, nihiiib emphasfiedhy I&. Bpsnew, 
is that Man has been, and is, undsigoing modifleations of nalore which fit 
him lor the social sUte, by making confcrmily to these conditioiii 
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taiMotit. In n nhftpter nntilM of EWl/* ho mapUfloo 

tho troth Ingooo ^ powor, bpdfly or monUlt it followod 

hj oflt ; Ho.jUQiMl^JthlLi^^ 

o^pUUon <4 ooDftitntion to req[aireiiionts goat on without limit ; and that 
therelm, in Mono oi time, the adaptation of human nature to the social 
state will become oomplete— man will become perfect. Here is one illuo* 
tration among manj of Mr. Spencer's too-little-qnalifled oonelosions. Wo 
will not enlarge on the fact which he should hare recognized, that as fas^ 
as Captation approaches completeness, it becomes slower and slower— that 
the form which pioSuce e^ge beoomo less as the need for ohango 
diminishes; so tlmtj^^Ution mu^ erer remain incomplete. Merelj 
noting this, we go on to point out that, for adaptation to become complete, 
the conditions must remain constant; which they do not. Astronomic and 
geologic changes must cause in the future, as they hare caused in the past, 
unceasing alterations in the olimatio and other characters of men's habitats; 
entailing slow migrations of races from regions which hare become unfit to 
fitter regions. Along with such migrations roust go modified habits of life, 
and of industrial arrangements. So that before adaptation to any one set 
of conditions has been approached, some other set of conditions will have 
to be met. 

Passing now to the ethical part of his theory, we find Mr. Spencer's first 
proj^ition to be that every man is fm to do whatsoever he iHlls provided 
he does not infringe the equal fr^om of any other man— that 
is, in the sense that within this limit, other men have no right to restrain 
Eun. ThTt is said to be the primai 7 co^iUon to which miro's 
o^orm before social ^e can be fumo^nious. But Mr. Spencer does not 
say what he means by men— How about children ? If the law is not applic- 
able to them, are they to be regarded in old Roman fashion, as property 
over which the parent has life-and-death power? If, contrariwise, the law 
is applicable to them, must they be considered as having the same claims to 
freedom as their fathers, including political freedom t Clearly Mr. Bpcnocr 
should at least have limited his doctrine to adults. 

After making this needful qualification, we may accept the conclusion that 
m^n's i^Aims to life„ to p ersonal liberty, to property, to free spef^, Ac., Ac., 
orejSQimUsri!^ fxpm tWs’^S M lim» of eq[ni^, Sr S|ualness, 

bein g implied i n it. Passing over some ohaptcfs in which these corollaries 
are drawn, welSmie upon one which again shows oor author's way of pushing 
his doctrines to extremes, without regarding the Umitations necMsitated bj 
social conditions. We refer to the chapter on ** The Ri|[bt f fit 
Setting out with the assertion that •• equit y too^^ ^ 

argues that the rights previously deducea m ust lb as y reSigB^ 
women as i n nien; and pres entl y com^'laSs to bW with the questkmof 
f%im, tfibe as mucK for IBe one as^ for fhd Other. 

Now M a "inSiCiw of equity simply, Ibis cUlm mtgbt l!e TaK3*i^^ 
positions of men ami women alike in tfeiy oilier req^^t Bui they art not, 
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Jttsi noting th&t certain privileges which men accord to women constitute a 
kind of social priority, it will suffioe to ei^phasize the ..fact, that along with 
t heir dtiaen ship, men have the obligation of defending the country, while 
women have no such ohli^tlon. To give women the same political power 
as men without joining to it his onerous politioaT duty, would be to give 
them not equality but supremacy. Only if, while receiving votes, they under* 
took to furnish to the Army and Navy contingents equal to those which 
men furnish, could they be aaid to be politically equal. 

In Part III. of his work, Mr. Spencer treats at length of those political 
applications of his first principle incidentally touched upon in the last 
paragraph ; and here we shortly come upon the strangest and most indefen- 
sible doctrine in the book. Unquestionably Mr. Spencer has ** the courage 
of his opinions for, in a chapter entitled ** The Bight to Iguoj^fiLtbAJBtfiiy/* 
he actually contends that the citizen may properly refuse to pay taxes, at 
the same time he surrenders the advantages which State-aid and State- 
protection yield him ! But how can he surrender them ? In whatever way 
he maintains himself, he must make use of sundry appliances which are 
indirectly due to governmental organization ; and he cannot avoid benefiting 
by the social order which government maintains. Even if he lives on a 
moor and makes shoes, he cannot sell his goods or buy the things he wants, 
without using the road to the neighbouring town, and profiting by the paving 
and perhaps the lighting when he gets there. And though he may say he 
does not want police-guardianship, yet, in keeping down footpads and 
burglars, the police necessarily protect him whether he asks them or not. 
Surely it is manifest — as indeed Mr. Spencer himself elsewhere implies — 
that the citizen is so entangled in the organisation of his society, that he 
can neither escape the evils nor relinquish the benefits which come to him 
from it. 

Concerning the succeeding chapter on ** Th^Constitution of tba-8tata»" 
little need be said. In these days of extended franchise and agitations for 
wider extension of it, Mr. Spencer will find general agreement in his argu- 
ment deducing the constitution of the State from the law of equal freedom. 
Nor need the chapter on ** The Duty of the State ** detain us, further than to 
remark that we wish we could see some sign that the State will presently 
give to each citizen that complete protection against civil, as well as criminal, 
injuries, which payment of taxes entitles him to. But the next chapter — 

The Limit of State Doty ’’—introduces another of Mr. Spencer’s peculiar 
views, which most readers will promptly reject. In it he contends that 
beyond its function of protector against exiemal and internal enemies, the 
State has no function; and that when it assumes any other function it 
becomes an aggressor instead of a protector — partly by unduly restricting 
men’s spheres of action, and partly by taking away their money to support 
its additional staffs of officials. The remainder of Part III. is devoted to 
discussing the various forms of legislative aggression, in chapters on ** The 
Regulation of Commerce," **Beligioos Establishments,'* **Poor Laws," 
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‘‘NatioiiAl Silaeatfon,** GoTwrnment Oolonitatioo,*' *'Saiiitarj Super- 
▼ision," dte., Ao. Eaoh of thaae ohapten begins by dedaoing from the law 
of equal freedom, the inequity of the particular kind of State-action treated 
of; and ^len proceeds to shew the impolicy of such kind of State-action. 
The oondnsions set forth in the first two of these chapters, are conclusions 
already drawn by many people. Those set forth in the others will be 
▼ariously regarded— mostly with repugnance. For ourselves we may confess 
to fedi^ some sympathy with Mr. Spencer in his protests agi^st the 
multitudinous mischiefs ^one by legislation ; and think that politicians 
would do well to inquire more carefully and sceptically than they do, before 
proposing new regulations. In defending some of his theses, however, 
Mr. Spencer enunciates doctrines which will horrify many soft-hearted 
people. Describing (on p. 822) the ways in which among animals the 
destroying agencies at work, continuaUy ** weed out the sickly, the malformed, 
and the least fieet or powerful,'* and saying that by this and kindred processes 
** all vitiation of the race through the multiplication of its inferior samples 
is prevented," Mr. Spencer goes on to argue that mankind are, and should 
be, subjected to this ** same beneficent, though severe discipline and he 
holds that when a Government tries to prevent the misery necessitated by 
the stress of competition and the consequent " struggle for life or death," it 
eventually creates far more misery by fostering the incapables : saying of the 
** spurious philanthropists " that ** these sigh-wise and groan-foolish people 
bequeath to posterity a continually increasing curse." So, again, on pp. 
878-81, he asserts that " inconvenience, suffering, and death, are the penalties 
attached by nature to ignorance, as well as to incompetence and contends 
that the State does mischief when it wards off such penalties. Verily this 
teaching is not meat for babes but for men ; and men of strong digestions, 
too. However, it is needful to add that Mr. Spencer protests only against 
interference by the State with the normal conneiion between suffering and 
inferiority : saying, of the natural expurgation of society ever going on, that, 
** in so far as the severity of this process is mitigated by the spontaneous 
sympathy of men for eaoh other, it is proper that it should be mitigated." 

Part IV. we must pass over; though the chapter entitled ** General 
Considerations " contains matter for comment — mostly approving but partly 
dissentient. Already points of dissent have been sufficiently emphasised — 
perhaps obscuring too much sundry points of agreement of greater importance. 
We do not deny that, for harmonious social co-operation, there most be 
recognized the liberty of each limited only by the like liberty of all : the 
further limitations which morality dictates, not being properly imposed 
by public agency. That those various claims which we dlstin^ish as 
'* rights" are eorollaries from this fundamental requirement, seems also to 
be a well-grounded proposition. Moreover, the arrangements implied by 
political justice are deduced by Mr. Spencer from the first principle he lays 
down, by arguments which seem to os mostly valid. Nor are we eoneemed 
to dispute the inference, that when the State undertakes to regulate and aid 
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men in the carrying on of their lives, it inevitably diminishes their liberties, 
by controlling either their actions or their purses; while, unquestionably 
in many oases, it does evil rather than good by its officious meddlings. 
Though, as pointed out, the absolutely optimistic belief in the perfect 
adaptation of men to the social state, is untenable, yet there is reason for 
thinking that an approximate adaptation is being slowly effected. And there 
may be warrant for the doctrine set forth in a curious section of the General 
Gocsiderations,** where, saying that we often “ spei^onhe body politic’* and 
** compare a nation to a living organism ” (being led, by this collocation of 
ideas,'^ to use the strange phrase ** the socj^ organism *% Mr. Spencer argues 
that there is going on a conciliation between the structure of society and the 
structures of its units — an action and reaction by which the two are being 
ever moulded and re-moulded into congruity ; so that eventually man will 
acquire a nature such that he will tend to do spontaneously that which the 
welfare of society demands. ' 

It is a pity that Mr. Spencer did not devote some years more of thought 
to his work before publishing it. He might then have set forth the truths 
it contains freed from the crude ideas with which they are now mingled, and 
undisfigured by illegitimate corollaries. 

Little to be expected, a criticism of this kind, serving 
really to enlighten readers concerning the nature of the 
work, nowhere appeared. The usual purposes of a reviewer 
are — first, to get his guineas with the least expenditure of 
labour; second, to show what a clever fellow he is — how 
much more he knows about the matter than the author; 
third, to write an amusing article; fourth, to give some 
account of the book : which last purpose, often practically 
unattempted, is rarely fulfilled. It may, indeed, be said in 
the critic’s defence that, did he bestow on each book as 
much time and thought as would be requisite for giving a 
satisfactory delineation and estimate, he could not get 
bread and cheese at the work. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I had any reason 
to be dissatisfied with the reception given to Social Statics: 
judging the reception by the ordinary standards. On the 
contrary, the book gained more attention than was to be 
expected. The following extract from a letter shows that I 
was quite content with the treatment accorded to me. 

** With the exception of the Daily Newi wet blanket, I have lo for hod 
spthing but sunshine. Indeed I am somewhst surprised at inoeting with 99 
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Uilto rough uiago. 1 oipeeted ihol lomo of the expodionoy-Mhool would 
huTo pitehid into mo oovagelj. Bat lorobobly I maj still oomo la for a tasio 
ol abase.’* ^ 

Let me add^ as being noteworthy, that Social 8tat%c$ was 
more extensively, as well as more favourably, noticed, than 
any one of my later books : a fact well illustrating the worth 
of current criticism. 

Naturally some social effect resulted from this measure 
of success — an effect, however, which, with my habitual 
want of tact, I took but little advantage of. One incident 
connected with the social effect is described in a letter to 
Lott. Here is the passage : — 

**I doabt not you would have greatly enjoyed being a party to the badinag$ 
that has been carried on at my expense by Chapman and Miss Evans (the 
translatresa ol Strauss) lor these two months past. They have taken upon 
themselves to choose me a wile; and the various arrangements and delays in 
effecting an introduction have, as you may suppose, afforded subject*matter 
lor much mirth. The affair was put into their heads by the inquiry the 
young lady made as to the authorship ol ** Social Statics’* — whether Herbert 
Spencer was a real or an assumed name Ao. Ac, So on the strength ol the 
lady’s admiration lor the book, and aU other circumstances seeming as they 
thought suitable, 1 was startled by the inlormation that they had lound a wile 
lor me. Some lortnight or three weeks ago the introduction took place. 1 
cannot say that my inclinationa at all indorsed their theory. My objection 
— at least the duel one — is a somewhat unusual one. The young lady is In 
my opinion too highly inteUectual ; or 1 should rather say— morbidly intel- 
lectual. A smaU brain in a state ol intense activity, is the best description. 
Moreover she seems pretty nearly as combative as 1 am ; and has, I lancy, 
almost as much self-esteem. Moreover she did not seem as il she could 
laugh. So that though she is sufficiently good-looking, young, extremely 
open, a poetess and an heiress, I do not think that the spirit will move me.” 

As I learned afterwards, the ladj, too, was not favour- 
ably impressed. Probably she came with high anticipations 
and was disappointed: looking for intellectual coruscations 
and meeting with nothing but common-place remarks. 
Most people frame very untrue, and often very absurd, con- 
ceptions of those who write books. They expect to find 
them differ from average persons in conspicuous ways. 
One may say that as a rule no man is equal to his book ; 
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thongli there are^ I believe^ exceptions.. All the best pro- 
ducts of his mental activity he puts into his book ; where they 
are separated from the mass of inferior products with which 
they are mingled in his daily talk. And yet the usual 
supposition is that the unselected thoughts will be as good 
as the selected thoughts. It woiild be about as reasonable 
to suppose that the fermented wort of the distiller will be 
found of like quality with the spirit distilled from it. 

Nor is it only in respect of intellectual manifestations 
that too much is looked for from authors. There are also 
looked for^ especially from authors of philosophical books^ 
traits of character greatly transcending ordinary ones. The 
common anticipation is that they are likely to display con- 
tempt for things which please the majority of people. This 
remark is suggested, not by anything which occurred in 1851 
or thereabout, but by incidents of some thirty years later, 
of which I am reminded by the incident narrated above. 
These, though out of place in respect of date, I may perhaps 
better set down here than elsewhere. One concerns a 
Frenchman who, anxious to see me, came to the Athenaeum 
Club, and was brought by a member to the billiard 
room as the place where, in the afternoon, I was most 
likely to be found. Here he saw me engaged in a gam^; and, 
as I heard afterwards, lifted up his hands with an exclama- 
tion to the effect that had he not seen it he could not haye 
believed it. The other concerns the American millionaire, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who in August, 1882, returning to 
America by the Servia in which I was going, brought a 
letter of introduction to me; and who afterwards told me 
how greatly astonished he was during our first meal on board 
to hear me say — Waiter, I did not ask for Cheshire; I 
asked for Cheddar To think that a philosopher should 
be so fastidious about his cheese I 

The identification of philosophy with stoicism still pre- 
vails very generally, and continually crops up in unexpected 
ways and places. 
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AN IDLE YEAR. 

1850—61. mSO— 31. 

SoyETiMB in the spring of 1851^ when dining in company 
with him at Mr. Wilson^s, I was congratulated by Mr. W. R. 
Greg on the success of Social Statics; and thereupon 
greatly surprised him by the remark that after all^ the 
result achieved seemed scarcely worth the trouble of 
achieving it. Had there been reason for dissatisfaction 
with the reception given to the book^ such a feeling 
would not have been unnatural; but under the actual 
circumstances it seems strange that should have arisen. 

Did a pessimistic view of life cause it? Was it that I 
had contemplated men’s various ambitions^ the struggles 
they prompt^ and the disappointments which usually 
follow^ even when they succeed? 1 think not. Though 
one who was inclined to take gloomy views of things^ and 
who contended that few ends we strive for are worth the 
labour expended in attaining them^ might reasonably have 
included the writing of a successful book among these; 
yet I do not think that my experiences prompted any such 
view. I cannot assign any cause ; but merely recognise 
this mood of mind as probably having had something to do 
with my comparative inactivity during the year. 

Of anything to be called work, beyond that which my 
official duties entailed, 1 can recall little more than the 
revision of Social Statics. The book was going off well; 
and there was expectation that a second edition might be 
called for. Though 1 had spent a great deal of labour on 
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the manuscript and the proofs ; yet while there remained a 
possibility of improving the expression^ 1 was not content 
to let the book be reproduced without correcting it afresh. 
I obtained a set of unbound sheets, and in the course of 
the spring and summer went through them. Often putting 
one in my pocket and sallying out into the country, 1 
broke my walk every now and then by lying down in some 
sheltered or shady place and castigating a few pages. 
Among my papers 1 believe there still exists the set of 
sheets thus revised. Inspection makes it manifest that the 
great aim was condensation — ^abridgment being here and 
there made by the omission even .of a syllable. 

Of serious occupation, if it may so be called, I am 
reminded of one further example by a letter to Lott, from 
which the following is an extract : — 

** I have taken to the study of bones. Which being interpreted means 
that I am attending a course of Professor Owen's lectures on Comparative 
Osteology. I am much interested. I mean to make physiology [mor- 
phology, I should have said] my special study ; bearing so much, as it 
does, on several subjects with which I propose to deal." 

It seems not unlikely that the motive for wishing to 
hear these lectures arose from the fact that their title was 
suggestive of information bearing on the development 
hypothesis, in which I was already deeply interested. 

One small addition to work done during the spring, was 
entailed by a question which came to me from the Congre- 
gational Board of Education. The question was whether 
I would permit the republication of the chapter on State- 
education in Social Statics: Mr. Samuel Morley (well 
known in later years as member of parliament for Bristol) 
being prepared to defray the expense. 1 willingly assented; 
and took the occasion to add a postscript of. a few pages 
enforcing the argument. The republished chapter bore 
the paradoxical title — State-Education self-defeating.’^ 
The interpretation of the paradox was that any intellectual 
improvement gained is more than counter-balanced by the 
moral deterioration caused by absolving parents from a 
part of their responsibilities. 
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I see toO| by referenoeSi that there was some reading at 
the British- Museom. Had not the proof come before me, 
I should have denied that I ever in those days read there ; 
and I was at first at a loss to know what was my motire. 
A letter to my father of February 15^ 1851, enlightened 
me by the following sentences : — I enclose you some 
memoranda I have been putting down at random in 
connexion with my theory of population. They accord 
with the conclusion I had previously arrived at on other 
grounds.’^ Subsequent references show that this was the 
subject to which I was then chiefly devoting my attention. 

The first two paragfraphs of this chapter, descriptive of 
my state of mind early in 1851, were written at a time when 
my letters of that period were not accessible. On consult- 
ing them I find that in large measure they bear out the 
supposition which my remembrances suggested. Indeed 
a quite specific statement of my views about life, is con- 
tained in the following passage from a letter to my friend, 
written on April 15. 

** Talking of marrying remind! me that here I am a bachelor itill. 1 
ihall be 81 in the coarse of a few daya and io far ai appearances go, I am as 
far from being ** settled in life/* as the phrase is, as 1 was 10 years ago. Can’t 
yon giTS me a little adrioe 7 Ton as a man of eiperience in snch matters 
ought snrely to hare something to commonioate. HoweTer I do not know 
that I should take your advice if you gave it. As for marrying under exist* 
ing circumstances, that is out of the question ; and as for twisting ciroum* 
stances into better shape, I think it is too much trouble. As 1 think yon 
have heard me aay^l don*t ipean to get on. I don’t think getting on is 
worth the bother. On the whole I am quite decided not to be a drudge ; and 
as I see no probability of being able to marry without being a dmdge, why 
I have pretty well given op the idea. 

** After all it does not much matter. If as somebody said (Socrates, was 
it not?)— marrying is a thing which whether yon do it or do it not you will 
fopent, it is pretty clear that yon nmy as well decide by a toss np. It’s 
a ehoice of evils, and the two sides are pretty nearly balanced. Come now, 
co nfe s s— i s it not true that in respect of hiqppiness the difference between 
married and unmarried UfC is not so greatt As far as my observation 
goes, I cannot say that the Benedicks look a bit better in the faoa than 
the baeheloiB.” 

In a nooeeding pnragrapli, liowcrer, it ii remarked 
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that this view might very possibly bo changed if dne 
cause arose. 

That I by no means undervalued the married state, but, 
contrariwise, looked forward tc it as one to be achieved, 
was, indeed, shown in a very odd way : the evidence being 
of an extremely exceptional kind, if not, indeed, unique. 

For sometime before, and for sometime after, the date at 
which I undertook my sub-editorial duties, there had been 
entertained by myself and sundry friends — ^Jackson, Loch, 
Lott, and another residing in Derby— the project of 
emigrating to New Zealand. Prospects here were not very 
brilliant for any of us; and we discussed the matter seriously. 
Books were read; and the reasons for and against duly 
weighed from time to time. Averse to unmethodic ways 
of judging, it occurred to me that aid might be had by 
making a rough numerical valuation of the several ends in 
life which might be respectively better achieved, these by 
staying at home and those by emigrating; and that by 
adding up the numbers on each side, totals would be 
obtained which would yield more trustworthy ideas of the 
relative advantages than mere unaided contemplation. 
Among my papers I find I have preserved the estimates 
then made. Here they are. 


England 

Advantagei 

10 Greater domestic comforts 
10 Larger choice of society 
20 Excitement in Literatore 

6 Science 

10 Art 

SO Intercourse with relations 
5 Theatres 
8 Music 
8 Politics 

8 Aocessibility of Continent 

ilo 


Eew Zealand 
Advantages 

80 More agreeable climate 
40 Better health 
SO Less anxiety 

86 More natural and therefore 
happier occupation 
80 Eventually more spare time 
85 Ample provision for old age and 
better prospect for family 
100 Marriage 
8 Literature 

3 Sdenoe 
6 Mosio 

4 Politiot 


801 

The implication is decided enough. The relative values 
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Msigned make it clear that a state of celibacy was far from 
being my ideal. 

I may add tbat the scheme was gradually and silently 
abandoned by all except Jackson^ who^ unfortunatelyi carried 
it out. A passage in the above-quoted letter to Lott says 
that Jackson has finally decided to go to New Zealand in 
the autumn Thinking that farming held out better 
prospects than engineerings he took steps to fit himself for 
its went into the country to get some lessons. 

left for Wokingham in Berks about a week since, and is now, I 
suppose, deeply absorbed in The Muek^Manualt probably relieving his severer 
studies by getting a few wrinkles in the farm-yard respecting the weaning of 
calves and the killing of pigs, interspersed by stray hints from the dairy- 
maid. New Plymouth is the settlement he thinks of going to. He is to 
marry before he goes. In fact it is his wish to bring his long-standing 
engagement to a close that has determined him to emigrate.'* 

I have said above that the fulfilment of the scheme by 
him was unfortunate. Not long after his arrival in New 
Zealand^ and while still undecided respecting his career^ he 
went with others on a boating excursion out to sea. The 
boat capsized^ and he was drowned. His death made the 
first gap in my group of friends — took from me one 
associated in my memory with many happy days ; and^ as 
may be supposed^ was the more felt. It was felt^ too, by 
all who knew his worth. Though the world did not lose 
in him a bright intellect, yet it lost a fine nature. 

1 do not remember for what reason I myself gave up the 
thought of emigration. I had originally proposed that my 
father and mother should go also ; but they were too far 
advanced in life. Probably a chief deterrent from tho 
scheme, was the consciousness that for an only child to go 
to the Antipodes and leave parents alone in their declining 
years, would be cruel. 

After a changeful history. The Weetmineter Review had, 
about this time, by the losses it entailed on its immediate 
supporters, tired them out. During its earlier days 
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it had been kept afloat hj snbsidiefl from Sir William 
Moleswortb and Mr. J. S. Mill ; the last of whom, himself 
a large contributor to its pages as well as to its funds^ for a 
long time played the part if not of nominal editor yet of 
actual editor. The last editor under the superintendence of 
Mr. Mill was Mr. Robertson. At a later period the Review 
was bought by Mr. Hickson ; and an endeavour was made by 
lower rates of payment to contributors, as well as, probably, 
by gratis articles, to make it meet its expenses. Though 
still owned by Mr. Hickson, it was at the beginning of 
1851, edited by Mr. Slack. 

In the spring of that year negotiations were opened for 
sale of it to Mr. Chapman; and. by the middle of May, the 
negotiations were so far advanced that Mr. Chapman was 
making his arrangements, and casting about for contributors. 
In a letter to my father dated May 21, a passage concerning 
this matter runs as follows 

** Ohtpman (I tell yoa this in oonfidenoe) is about to haTe the WeitnUmUr 
Reffiew, It will come into his hands at the end of the year. Chapman has 
twioe proposed to me to write an article for the January number. The first 
time he proposed the population question on which he knows my Tiews. But 
I deolmed on the ground that I wished to make it the subject of a book. His 
second proposal, made to day, I have thrown cold water on by telling him 
that agreeing to got an article ready for the 1st Jany would interfere with 
the population book, which I intend to begin as soon as I hsTe rerised 
Social Statiet. Mr. Qreg in a letter which Chapman showed me about 
the management of the Westminster in its new hands, quite counts upon me 
as a constant contributor ; but I do not feel inclined to sacrifice my existing 
projects.” 

I find the sentence in a subsequent letter — 

** He (Chapman) has been wanting me to write him an article on the 
suffrage for the Jan. Ko, but 1 tell him I do not think I am fitted to piodocs 
the kind of article he wants, ris. a so-called practical one.” 

Respecting the population question referred to above, I 
may add that subsequent letters show that my preparations 
for a book on it had advanced further than memory led 
me to suppose. There is mention of a programme which 
1 was drawing up ; and the answer to one of my father’s 
questions, written late in the autumn, is—'' J shall finish thf 
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Bkeleton helate sending it [to you] : There will be some 
20 odd chapters.’* 

The year 1851 was the year of the Great Exhibition ; 
and the first of May brought the opening by the Qaeen. 
In my jonmalistio capacity I had free admissioni but 
made no use of it on that day : neither then nor at any 
time oaring to be a spectator of State-ceremonies or royal 
pageants. . Next day^ however^ I promptly availed myself 
of my entrance ticket; and thereafter many days and half 
days were passed with pleasure and profit in studying 
the arts and industries of the various European peoples. 
Exhibitions^ more or less extensive, have now become 
common things ; but at thaii date nothing of the kind had 
been seen. Of course the interest excited far exceeded any 
interest excited at present. As the season advanced, a good 
deal of time was spent in playing the guide to country 
relatives and friends. 

Here I am reminded of the divergent opinions which 
were entertained concerning this industrial show and its 
consequences. At the one extreme were many over* 
sanguine people who expected it to inaugurate a universal 
peace. At the other extreme came Mr. Carlyle, uttering 
fierce denunciations with all that power of language 
characteristic of him. And with these aberrant judgments 
I may join one published in Blackwood^ s Magazine ; where a 
writer describing the impressions supposed to be produced 
by the Exhibition on the Ghost of Voltaire, makes him 
express the belief that the only improvement worthy of 
note since his day was the lucifer match ! 

One other incidental fact may he added. When the 
Exhibition was about to be closed, it was suggested that 
the iron and glass building used for it should be retained as 
a winter-garden. Londoners at large would have derived 
great advantage had it been made permanent; for not 
only as a winter-garden would it have been available, 
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but also as a charming promenade in wet weather at all 
parts of the year. The owners and occupiers of houses in 
Princess Gate and the immediate neighbourhood, however, 
gave a determined opposition to the proposal. Though 
it could not be said that the building was an eyesore, 
yet it was clear that were a winter-garden made of it, the 
traffic along the Kensington road would be, on Sundays 
and holidays, greatly increased. Notwithstanding the 
comparatively small number of those whose interests weVe 
thus adverse to the project, they prevailed. The building 
was pulled down ; and millions of people were deprived 
of refining pleasure. 

The fact furnishes another illustration of the truth, 
often illustrated, that a small body of men deeply 
interested and able easily to co-operate, is more than a 
match for a vast body of men less deeply interested and 
unfavourably circumstanced for co-operation. 

When, in the last chapter, I remarked that I failed to 
take advantage of such opportunities as occurred of 
widening my social relations, 1 forgot an all-important 
exception. There resulted one intimacy which had marked 
effects on my life. 

A generation earlier, a conspicuous part had been played 
in public life by Mr. William Smith, for many years 
member of parliament for Norwich. His were the times 
during which immense sums were lost over contested 
elections ; and he is said to have spent three fortunes 
in this way : not for the gratification of personal ambition, 
but prompted by patriotic motives. For, himself a 
Unitarian, he was the leading representative of the much-* 
oppressed dissenters; and it was he who, by untiring 
efforts, finally succeeded in obtaining the abolition of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. Yarious of his descendants 
have been conspicuous for their public spirit, philan* 
thropic feeling, and cultivated tastes. From the eldest 
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son, Lis father’s successor in Parliamenti descended 
Mr. Benjamin Leigh Smithy whose achievements as an 
Arctic explorer are well known, and Madame Bodichon, 
of note as an amateur artist, and active in good works. 
One of the daughters became Mrs. Nightingale of Lea 
Hurst; and from her, besides Lady Yemey, came Miss 
Florence Nightingale. 

Among the younger sons was Mr. Octavius Smith, who 
might be instanced in proof of the truth — very general 
but not without exception — that originality is antagonistic 
to receptivity. For having in early life been somewhat 
recalcitrant under the ordinary educational drill, he was in 
later life distinguished not only by independence of thought, 
but by marked inventiveness — a trait which stood him in 
good stead in the competition which, as the proprietor of 
the largest distillery in England, he carried on with 
certain Scotch rivals. Energetic in a high degree, and 
having the courage and sanguineuess which come from 
continued success, he was full of enterprizes : sundry 
of them for public benefit. Partly because of the personal 
experiences he had in various directions of the obstacles 
which Governmental interferences put in the way of im- 
provement, and partly as a consequence of the fact that 
being a man of vigour and resource he was not prone to 
look for that aid from State-agencies which is naturally 
invoked by incapables, he was averse to the meddling 
policy, much in favour then, and still more in favour now. 
One leading purpose of Social Statics being that of setting 
forth both the inequity and the mischief of this policy, 
a lady who knew Mr. Octavius Smith’s views, planned an 
introduction, and this having been made, there was 
initiated an acquaintanceship which afterwards grew into 
sometl^ng more. 

1 have been very fortunate in my friendships; and not 
the least so in that with Mr. Octavius Smith. In later 
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years I owed to him the larger part of my chief pleasures 
in life. 

Already I have named the fact that in the Spring of 
1850, 1 met Mr. G. H. Lewes; and that in the course of our 
walk home from a soiree, a conversation between us produced 
mutual interest. When Social Statics came out he spoke 
highly of it, both privately and in public as literary editor 
of The Leader ; and naturally when we met again, a further 
step was taken towards intimacy. As we had many tastes 
and opinions in common, the intimacy grew rapidly. 

When the summer came there resulted country excur- 
sions together — the early ones being long Sunday rambles 
in Wimbledon Park, Richmond Park, etc. ; a companion on 
the fii-st occasion being Mr. E. S. Pigott, now Licenser of 
Plays, nnd at that time interested in The Leader as one who 
subscribed part of the capital. Later in the season our 
excursions took a wider range. The longest of them was 
up the valley of the Thames : — by railway to Slough and 
thence on foot to Cookham, where we slept; next day 
we went along the Thames-bank by Marlow and on to 
Henley, where our day’s walk ended; leaving there on 
the Monday, we reached by the help of a coach drive, 
Pangbourue, and eventually Goring, where we stopped for 
the night ; and next day we walked as far as Abingdon, 
whence we returned by railway. The expedition was a 
memorable one for both of us; not only because of its 
enjoyments, which were great, but also because of its 
mental results. It was to the impulse he received from 
the conversations during these four days, that Lewes more 
particularly ascribed that awakened interest in scientific 
inquiries which is referred to in an extract from his diary 
published in George Eliot’s Life, And in me, observation 
on the forms of leaves set going a train of thought which 
ended in my writing an essay on ^^The Laws of Organic 
Form”; an extended exposition of which occupies some 
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•pace in The Principlee of Biology. Later in the antumni 
Kent was the scene of another ramble : Oraresend, Maid- 
stone and Cobham being among the places on our route. 
Lewes remarked at its dose^ that the ramble had not 
been so rich in suggestions as the preceding one ; but he 
had brought with him a yolume by Milne-Edwards^ and in 
it for the first time I met with the expression — ** the 
physiological diyision of labour/^ Though the conception 
was not new to me^ as is shown towards the end of Social 
Statici, yet the mode of formulating it was; and the 
phrase thereafter played a part in my course of thought* 

As a companion Lewes was extremely attractive. In- 
terested in^ and well informed upon^ a variety of subjects ; 
full of various anecdote ; and an admirable mimic ; it was 
impossible ' to be dull in his company. Now-a-days he is 
chiefiy known by the contributions to philosophy in his 
Probleme of Life and Mind ; but his reputation was then 
mainly that of an extremely versatile man — a critic and 
writer on general literature, a novelist, a dramatist, an 
actor, an expositor of philosophy. This last combination 
recalls a droll incident in his career. He delivered a series 
of lectures on philosophy in the provinces ; and, among 
other places, in Edinburgh. There, after his last lecture 
had been given, the play-bills announced The Merchant of 
Venice, with Mr. Lewes in the part of Shylock. The 
dramatic element in the performance was, I doubt not, 
good; and I dare say his dramatic faculty justified the 
thought which he at one time entertained of going upon 
the stage. But his figure was not sujfficiently impressive 
for many parts ; and his voice was not effective. 

I knew nothing in those days of his domestic life, or, 
indeed, of anything concerning him beyond that which our 
conversations disclosed. But alike then and afterwards, I 
was impressed by his forgiving temper and his generosity. 
Whatever else may be thought, it is undeniable that he 
discharged the responsibilities which devolved upon him 
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with great oonscientiousnoss^ and at much cost in self- 
sacriiSce^ notwithstanding circumstances which many men 
would have made a plea for repudiating them. 

One result of my friendship with Lewes was that I read 
some of his books. His first novel, Ranthorpe, he spoke 
of disparagingly; but of his second, Rose, Blanche, and 
Violet, he entertained a better opinion. This 1 read. So 
far as 1 remember it did not make upon me any decided 
impression one way or the other. A more important 
result, however, was that I read his Biographical History 
of Philosophy, then existing in its original four-volumed 
form, in the series of shilling volumes published by Knight, 
who was one of the pioneers of cheap literature. 

XJp to that time questions in philosophy had not attracted 
my attention. On my father^s shelves during the years of my 
youth and early manhood, there had been a copy of Locke’s 
Essay which I had never looked into; and as I had not 
utilized a book constantly at hand, it may naturally be 
inferred that I had not troubled myself to obtain other 
books dealing with the same and kindred topics. It is 
true that, as named in my narrative of that period, I had 
in 1844 got hold of a copy of Kant’s Critique, then, I 
believe, recently translated, and had read its first pages : 
rejecting the doctrine in which, I went no further. It is 
also true that though, so far as I can remember, I had read 
no books on either philosophy or psychology, I had gathered 
in conversations or by references, some conceptions of the 
general questions at issue. And it is no less true that I 
had myself, to some extent, speculated upon psychological 
problems,— chiefly in connexion with phrenology. The 
fact, already named, that I had in 1844 arrived at the 
conclusion long before set forth by Adam Smith, that from 
the sympathetic excitement of pleasurable and painful 
feelings in ourselves, there originate the actions commonly 
grouped as benevolent, shows that 1 was somewhat given to 
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the study of our states of consciousness ; and Social Statia, 
in which the sentiment of justice is interpreted after the 
same general manner as that of benevolence, and in which 
a good deal is said concerning the development of the 
moral nature, shows that the tendency to mental analysis 
had become pronounced. Still, I had not, up to 1851, made 
the phenomena of mind a subject of deliberate study. 

I doubt not that the rea^g of Lewes’s book, while 
it made me acquainted with the general course of philoso- 
phical thought, and with the doctrines which throughout the 
ages have been the subjects of dispute, gave me an increased 
interest in psychology, and an interest, not before manifest, 
in philosophy at large ; at the same time that it served, 
probably, to give more coherence to my own thoughts, 
previously but loose. No more definite effect, however, 
at that time resulted, because there had not occurred to 
me any thought serving as a principle of organization. 
Generally, if not always, it happened that a subject 
became interesting to me only when there had arisen some 
original conception in connexion with it. So long as it 
came before me as a collection of other men’s conclusions 
which I was simply to accept, there was usually compara- 
tive indifference. But when once I had got some new 
idea, or idea which 1 supposed to be new, relating to the 
subject, an appetite for its facts arose in me as furnishing 
materials for a coherent theory. The ideas which were to 
play this part in psychology, and eventually in philosophy, 
had not yet arisen. 

One sequence of my intimacy with Lewes was that I 
made the acquaintance of Carlyle; to whose house Lewes 
took me towards the close of October. Here, in an extract 
from one of my letters to Lott, is conveyed my impression 
of him. 

** I fpsni sa awmiing si Oulj]s*t soni# sioes. His is s qosw 

erssturt ; sod I ihoold sooo bs tsrriUjr bstsd with him wsrs I kmg is 
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hit oompanj. Hit talk it little elte than a oontinned tirade againtt tl:e 

** horribje, abominable ttate of tbingt.** (The nndolating line it meant to 
indicate hit np and down Scotch emphatit.) He wat yerj bitter againtt the 
Exhibition, amongti other thinge, and wat very wroth at the ezpoenre to the 
public of tnoh ditgutting bmtet at the monkeyt at the Zoological Gardens. 
He talkt much at he writes, piling epithet npon epithet, and always the strongeet 
he can find. You would hardly recognise him by the likenett you hate. He 
has much colour in his cheeks while your portrait suggests pallor. He it 
evidently fond of a laugh ; and langht heartily. But his perpetual grum* 
bling at eyerythihg and everybody it to provoking, and it it to uteleas to 
reason with him, that I do not want to see much of him. I shall probably 
call to look at him two or three timet a year. Hit wife it intelligent but 
quite warped by him. And lor your wife’s information I may state that 
there are no * little Garlyles. ’ ’* 


The anticipation that my intercourse with him would be 
but small, was verified. My visits numbered three, or at 
the outside four, always in company with Lewes ; and then 
I ceased to go. I found that I must either listen to his 
absurd dogmas in silence, which it was not in my nature 
to do, or get into fierce argument with him, which ended 
in our glaring at one another. As the one alternative was 
impracticable and the other disagreeable, it resulted that I 
dropped the acquaintanceship. My course was, I suppose, 
in this as in many other things, somewhat exceptional ; for 
his talk was so attractive from its originality and vigour 
of expression, that many sought the gratification given by 
these, and for the sake of the manner disregarded 
the matter. 


Lewes used to say of him that he was a poet without 
music; and to some, his denunciations have suggested the 
oomparison of him to an old Hebrew prophet. For both 
of these characterizations much may be said. By others 
he has, strange to say, been classed as a philosopher I 
Considering that he either could not or would not think 
coherently— never set out from premises and reasoned his 
way to conclusions, but habitually dealt in intuitions and 
dogmatic assertions, he lacked the trait which, perhaps 
more than any other, distinguishes the philosopher properly 
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80 called. He lacked also a further trait. Inatead of 
thinkmg caliiil]; as the philosopher above all others does^ 
he thought in a ^passion. It would take much seeking to 
find one whose intellect was perturbed by emotion in the 
same degree. No less when tested by various of his 
distinctive dicta and characteristic opinions^ does the claim 
made for him to the name of philosopher seem utterly 
inadmissible. One whose implied belief was that the rule 
of the strong hand^ having during early ages and under 
certain social conditions, proved beneficial, is therefore 
good for all time, proved by it how little he had got beyond 
that dogma which children take in along with their creed, 
that human nature is everywhere the same and will remain 
the same for ever. One who sneered at political economy 
as the '' dismal soience,^^ implying either that the desires 
of men working together under social conditions do not 
originate any general laws of industrial action and com- 
mercial movement; or else that it is of no consequence 
whether we recognize such laws or not ; or else that because 
the study of such laws is uninteresting they may as well 
bo ignored ; betrayed neither the temper nor the insight 
which befit the philosopher. One who grew blindly 
furious* over John Mill^s work On Liberty— one who scorn- 
fully called utilitarianism ^'pig-philosophy,*' and thereby 
identified the pursuit of utility with the egoistic pursuit 
of material gratifications, spite of the proofs before him 
that it comprehends the pursuit of others* welfare and 
the exercise of the highest sentiments, displayed an inability 
to think discreditable to an ordinary cultivated intelligence, 
much more to one ranked as a thinker. No one to whom 
the nime phUosopher is applicable, could have acquilred 
that insensate dislike of science which he betrayed ; and 
which, for example, prompted him in pursuance of his 
school-boy habit of nicknaming, to sp^k continually of 

Earth-flattener Maupertois**; as though to have discovered 

^ **C«rlj1e Mid Mrs. CmtI/Io: • too yten' b/ H. larkia. 

BrUitk Qumrierlif Revinet July 18S1, p. 7S. 
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the oblateness of the Earth’s figure was something dia* 
creditable. At the same time that he was continually 
insisting upon the laws of this Universe and the necessity 
for respecting them^ he went on venting his scorn against 
those who devote their lives to learning what these laws 
are. Some of his dogmas^ indeed^ are such as would^ 
if uttered by a person of no authority, be inevitably con- 
sidered incredibly stupid; as instance his assertion that 
genius means transcendent capacity of taking trouble first 
of all : ” the truth being that genius may be rightly defined 
quite oppositely, as an ability to do with little trouble that 
which cannot be dohe by the ordinary man with any 
amount of trouble. 

Morally he was characterized by a large amount of what 
he himself somewhere calls the old Norse ferocity ” : one 
of the results being a combativeness so great that, as I can 
myself testify, he would oppose his own doctrines if they 
came back to him through the mouth of another. Lewes 
told me that one afternoon, having called and found him 
walking up and down the garden with Arthur Helps, he 
heard, as he approached them from behind, praises of 
George Sand uttered by Carlyle; and thereupon, as he 
joined them, exclaimed — I am glad to hear you say that, 
Carlyle ; ” upon which Carlyle immediately began to revile 
her as much as he had before praised her. Of course he 
was perpetually led into such inconsistencies and per- 
versities by his love of forcible speech. The passion for 
making points was so great that he could not bear to put 
the needful qualification to any strong utterance, because 
the effect would be partially lost; and hence, notwith- 
standing all his talk about ^^the veracities,” his writing 
was extremely unveracious. Exaggeration is unveraoity; 
and one who perpetually uses the strongest epithets, which 
in the nature of things are but occasionally applicable, 
necessarily distorts his representations of things. 

Naturally, with his constitutional tendency to antagonism, 
his delight in strong words, and his unmeasured assumption 
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of superiority^ he was ever finding occasion to scorn and 
condemn and denounce. By use, a morbid desire had been 
fostered in him to find badness everywhere, unqualified by 
any goodness. He had a daily secretion of curses which 
he had to vent on somebody or something. 

Of course I do not mean to say that these traits of 
character were not joined with admirable traits. Various 
of those who knew him intimately, unite in representing 
him as having had a great amount of generosity and even 
a great depth of tenderness, in his nature ; and his treat- 
ment of his relatives makes his constant self-sacrifice for 
others’ benefit undeniable. He illustrates a truth which 
we do not sufficiently recognise, that in human beings, 
as in lower creatures, tendencies of apparently the most 
opposite kinds may co-exist. A dog, the moment after 
displaying the greatest affection for his master, will 
with no adequate cause fiy at a stranger, or furiously 
attack another dog inoffensively trotting by; and in a 
child the whole gamut of emotions is not unfrequently run 
through in a few minutes. Similarly with the more impulsive 
men, the manifestations of the destructive and sympathetic 
feelings are sometimes strangely intermingled. ^/Carlyle’s 
nature was one which lacked co-ordination, alike intel- 
lectually and morally. Under both aspects he was, in a 
great measure, chaotic. His ideas of the world and mankind 
were never reduced to anything like rational order ; and 
bis strong emotions, fretted into intensity by his own violent 
language, rose into gusts of passion carrying him now this 
way and now that : little if any effort at self-control being 
made, but rather the rein being deliberately given to what- 
ever feeling was for the time uppermost. 

Doubtless his extreme irascibiliiy and his utterance of 
bitter and contemptuous speeches about almost everybody, 
were in part due to his chronic dyspepsia. But it is made 
clear by his own account of himself in early life, and by his 
mother’s characterization of him, that he was innately 
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despotic and arrogant in extreme degrees. For this reason 
his opinions on men and things would have to be largely 
discounted, even were there not the reason that one so 
markedly characterized by un-coordinated thoughts and 
feelings, was unfitted for guiding his fellow men. 

The title of this chapter was chosen at a time when I 
had nothing at hand to aid my memory; and though 
reading the correspondence shows that I was doing more 
than I supposed, the title is, on the whole, appropriate. 
With but moderate diligence I might, in the course of the 
year, have written the small book on the population 
question which I contemplated, instead of merely collecting 
materials and arranging the argument. To the trivial 
pieces of work named at the outset, has to be added only 
a piece, no less trivial, done at the close of the year ; which 
I name not as in itself worth naming, but because it intro- 
duces an incident of moment. 

In preparation for the first number of The Weetmineter 
issued under his auspices. Chapman asked me to write, for 
his quarterly review of contemporary literature, a notice 
of a recently-issued edition of Carpenter’s Principlee of 
Phyaiology, General and Comparative, This I agreed to do. 
In the course of such perusal as was needed to give an 
account of its contents, I came across von Baer’s formula 
expressing the course of development through which every 
plant and animal passes— the change from homogeneity 
to heterogeneity. Though at the close of Social Statice 
there is a recognition of the truth that low types of society 
in common with low types of orgpinisms, are composed of 
many like parts performing like functions, whereas high 
types of society in common with high types of organisms, 
are composed of many unlike parts performing unlike 
functions, implying that advance from the one to the other 
is from uniformity of composition to multiformity of 
composition; yet this phrase of von Baer expressing the 
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law of individual development^ awakened my attention to 
the fact that the law which holds of the ascending stages 
of each individual organism is also the law which hdds 
of the ascending grades of organisms of all kinds. And 
it had the further advantage that it presented in brief 
form, a more graphic image of the transformation, and 
thus facilitated further thought. Important consequences 
eventually ensued. 

Returning to the year’s activities or rather inactivities, 
I perhaps ought to say that though 1 did but little visible 
work, there appears to have been done a good deal of 
invisible work. A letter to my father dated September 1, 
recalls a scheme, suggested I fancy by my excursions with 
Lewes, which is described as follows : — 

** I have lately been jotting down ideal on all kinds of topics which have 
been accumulating with me for years past, and which, as being too nnim- 
^rtant for separate essays, I mean some day to embody in a series of 
magazine articles under the head of ** Travel and Talk.*’ The idea being to 
develop them in a natural kind of way in the course of conversation between 
some hriends on a walking tour.” 

And in a letter of September 8, 1 find the following further 
passage referring to the project : — 

** My proposed series of papers to be called T. and T. I have projected 
mainly with the view of pecuniary profit, if 1 should find that the demand 
for my literary aid should become such as to enable me to relinquish my 
present position, as I think it will by and by do. The prevalent notion that 
literary men are not able to make a decent living, I find to be an erroneous 
one. I find that 6 and 6 hundred a year are common incomes obtained by 
the pens of men of no great original talent And if so, I do not think it 
unreasonable to expect that 1 might certainly make as much as I have noWf 
with no greater expenditure of time than I now give to the Beon. and with 
the satisfaction of getting quit of part of the overwhelming accumulation of 
thoughts which now bother me.” 

Again on September 22, along with an account of the 
excursion made with Lewes up the valley of the Thames, 
and evidently referring to something said during the 
excursion, occurs the sentence—'^ They want me to write 
some papers for the ' Portfolio ’ of the Leader at a guinea 
a column. YHiat do you say t ” [The Leader was like in 
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Bize to The Spectator.'] Elsewhere, replying to a question, 
I tell my father that I have declined to add my name 
to papers written for The Leader, becanse I decline to 
he identified with the socialistic views promulgated in it. 
Concerning these contributions, which it was therefore 
arranged should he anonymous, a subsequent letter says : — 

“ Lewes and I have decided against the dialogue form for these papers for 
the Leader, As they will be very miscell&neous there has been some 
hesitation about the title ; and it has been decided to choose one which means 
nothing, but will draw attention. It is to be— “ The Haythome Papers.” 

The course of my life during 1851 closed pleasantly. 
By arrangement with Mr. Hodgskin to do some of his work 
if he would do some of mine^ 1 got a greater length of 
absence than four days ; and utilized it by passing a week 
at home and going thence to spend Christmas with the 
Potters at Hampstead near Gloucester^ to which place they 
had removed from Gayton Hall. 
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A MORE ACTIVE YEAR. 

1852 * 81 — - 32 * 

Of things done this year the first worthy of naming 
was an essay^ insignificant in length but significant in 
matter, on ** The Development Hypothesis/^ published in 
The Leader in March. For a long time entertained, and 
becoming gradually more confirmed, my belief in this was 
now avowed. 

To the allegation that no cases are proved of a new 
species arising by progressive modifications, was opposed the 
fact that the rise of a species by special creation is absolutely 
unknown: the special-creation hypothesis simply formulates 
ignorance into a semblance of knowledge. Moreover, while 
the assumed process of special creation is not only unknown 
but cannot in the last resort be rationally conceived, the 
process of development by successive mo^fications is one 
the nature of which is everywhere exemplified in the visible 
changes produced in organisms by changed conditions. It 
was pointed out that other groups of phenomena, as those 
which geometry presents, show us how, by a succession of 
infinitesimally small changes, there is effected a transmu- 
tation of forms so great that the extreme terms seem to 
have no conceivable relation to one another; and it was 
inferred that, similarly, it is perfectly credible that organisms 
the most apparently unlike, may be connected by insensible 
gradations. Finally it was argued that during the growth 
of a seed into a plant, or an ovum into an adult animal. 
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there takes place a metamorphosis no less complioatca and 
no less maryellous than the metamorphoses which the 
development hypothesis supposes to have taken place in 
BucceBsive generations of organisms during millions of 
years; and that therefore there is nothing unreasonable in 
the belief that there have occurred in the second case^ 
tranformations similar in their successions and degrees to 
those which we see occur in the first. 

In this essay there took a definite shape the germ out of 
which originated the general i^stem of thought elaborated 
in subsequent years. 

In the last chapter it was said that I declined to write for 
the first number of The Westminster Review, an article 
setting forth the conclusions at which I had arrived con- 
cerning the law of population, because I wished to reserve 
the subject for larger treatment in a book. Late in the 
year, however, this decision was changed. A letter to my 
father on December 9, contains the passage : — 

** I hare agreed to gire Chapman an outline of mj theory of Population 
for the Wiitmintter, I must set to at it shortly to get it ready for the 
April number. I hare thought it safer to do this, as I oan then proceed 
with the development of it at leisure, and need be under no fear of 
being forestalled.” 

The general idea elaborated in this essay, which was 
published under the title — Theory of Population 
deduced from the General Law of Animal Fertility,’’ had 
been entertained by me since 1847 at the latest, when I 
remember propounding it to a friend : how long before, I 
cannot tell. I had, as already indicated, been collecting 
materials for it early in 1851 ; and writing it occupied me 
during January, February, and part of March, 1852. Its 
argument well exemplified sevend intellectual characteris- 
tics. There was the tacit belief that the degrees of fertility 
of organisms, from the lowest to the highest, are naturally 
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determined and not snpematnrally designed ; that is, are 
physically caused. There was the implication that a certain 
law of multiplication holds throughout: — the law being 
that the degree of fertility is inyersely proportionate to the 
grade of development; as measured here by bulk, there by 
structure, there by activity, and commonly by all of these. 
There was the conclusion, drawn without hesitation, that 
in virtue of this law, holding no less of man than of 
organic beings at large, higher degrees of evolution must 
be accompanied by lower rates of multiplication. And a 
tartheT characteristic trait was the tacit faith in a tendency 
towards self-adjustment— the movement of things towards 
equilibrium : in this case towards a balance between rate of 
mortality and rate of reproduction. Obviously these are all 
aspects of that developmental view which had grown so 
dominant with me. 

From the following passages it will be seen that towards 
the close of the article, I came near to a doctrine which 
eight years later initiated a transformation in the concep- 
tions of naturalists 

<*Froiii the beginning, preeinre of popolstlon bse been the proikast# 
esnse of progreM.** (p. 501). 

** And here it mnet be remtrked, that the efleet of prewnre of popnls* 
tion, in inoreseing the sbilitj to mainteih life, and deereaaing the abilitj to 
mnltiplj, if not a uniform effect, but an STcrage one. ... All mankind in 
tom aobjeot themaelTea more or lesc to the diicipline described; the/ 
cither maj or ma/ not adTance under it ; but, in the nstnre ol things, onl/. 
those who do adtance under it erentuallj surriTC. . . • For as those 
premature!/ carried off must, in the STcrags of cases, be those in whom the 
power of self -preserration is the least, it unatoidaU/ fidlows that those left 
behind to ccntinoe the laoe, are those in whom the power of self- pr e s er ra tion 
Is the g re at e st a re the select of their generation.** (pp. 499«50(9« 

It seems strange that, having long entertained a belief 
in the development of species through the operation of 
natural causes, I should have failed to see that the buth 
indicated in the above-quoted passages, must hold, not 
of mankind only, but of all animals; and nrnst every- 

CC 
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where be working changes among them. If when human 
beings are subjected by pressure of population to a 
competition for the means of subsistence^ it results that on 
the average the tendency is for the select of their genera- 
tion to survive, so, little by little, producing a better- 
adapted type; then the like must happen with every other 
kind of living thing similarly subjected to the struggle 
for existence.” And if so, this must be in all cases a cause 
of modification. Yet I completely overlooked this obvious 
corollary — ^was blind to the fact that here was a universally- 
operative factor in the development of species. There were, 
1 think, two causes for this oversight. 

One was my espousal of the belief that the inheritance of 
functionally-produced modifications sufiices to explain the 
facts. Recognising this as a sufficient cause for many orders 
of changes in organisms, I concluded that it was a suffi- 
cient cause for all orders of changes. There are, it is true, 
various phenomena which did not seem reconcilable with 
this conclusion ; but I lived in the faith that some way of 
accounting for them would eventually be found. Had I 
looked more carefully into the evidence, and observed 
how multitudinous these inexplicable facts are — ^had I not 
slurred over the difficulties, but deliberately contemplated 
them ; 1 might perhaps have seen that here was the addi- 
tional factor wanted. 

A further cause was that I knew little or nothing about 
the phenomena of variation. Though aware that deviations 
of structure, in most cases scarcely appreciable but occasion- 
ally constituting monstrosities, occur among all organisms ; 
yet I had never been led to think about them. Hence there 
lacked an indispensable idea. Even had 1 become distinctly 
conscious that the principle of the survival of the select 
must hold of all species, and tend continually to modify 
them; yet, not recognising the universal tendency to vary 
In structure, I should have failed to recognise a chief reason 
why divergence and re-divergence must everywhere go on — 
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wliy there must arise multitudinous differences of species 
otherwise inexplicable. 


When recalling the doings of past years^ 1 have some- 
times been at a loss to decide how it was^ and when it 
waS| that I iEurst entertained the thought of writing upon 
Psychology. Had I been forced to say, I should have 
said that the beginning of 1854 was the time, and that 
the composition of an essay on The Genesis of Science’^ 
was the cause. I should have been quite wrong, however. 
To my surprise, correspondence proves that the design 
dates back to the beginning of 1852 ; and that 1 had then 
reached some, at any rate, of the leading ideas eventually 
set forth. A letter written to my father on the 12th of 
March, 1852, contains the paragraph : — 

** 1 shall shortly begin to read np in preparation for my * Introduction 
to Psychology.' Probably it will be the dose of neit year before I haTS 
k ready for the press. I intend it to be preliminary to a large work on 
Psychology, probably extending to more than one volume. This introduc- 
tion will contain the general principles, and will foreshadow the character of 
the book itself.” 

The first sentence implies that the intention had arisen 
some time before this date ; for I speak of the work to my 
father as though he had already been told of it. Probably 
it was during my stay at Derby, at the close of the pre- 
ceding December, that I named the intention to him. It 
is further manifest that there must already have been 
reached the general conceptions eventually set forth; 
since, otherwise, there would have been no thought of 

a large work on psychology probably extending to more 
than one volume.’^ A fortnight later, namely on the 25th, 
I wrote home — 

** I sm just beginning to read Mill's Logic. This Is my first step towards 
preparing for my < Introdootion to Psydiology* which I mean to begin 
vigoronsly by and by.” 

No further reference to the subject appears in the 
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correspondence until a letter of October 1, in wbicb I find 
tbe paragraph — 

** I am busy with the Psychology, and have drawn ap an outline of the 
section on the * Universal Postulate.* ** 

Thus it appears that the general interest in mental 
phenomena indicated in the last chapter as haying been 
shown in sundry ways, and which I there inferred was 
increased by reading Lewes^s Biographical History of 
Philosophy in the autumn of 1851, quickly, under that 
stimulus, began to have results. It was there remarked, 
that some original conception in relation to the subject was 
needed to give me the requisite spur ; and this requirement 
was, it seems, fulfilled much sooner than I supposed. 

A matter of very different nature comes next to be 
named — something thoroughly practical following some- 
thing quite theoretical. The long-standing arrangements 
for the distribution of books, not inappropriate to a time 
when the demand for them was small and the means of 
communication undeveloped, had quite lost their fitness in 
railway days and days of cheap literature. Dissatisfaction 
had, I presume, been growing ; and about this time began to 
take shape. Under the title — " The Commerce of Litera- 
ture,^^ Mr. Chapman published an article upon the subject 
in The Westminster Review, in which he described the trade- 
organization, and the coercive regulations by which it 
maintained the retailers’ rates of profit. The following 
sentences set forth the essential points : — 

** A Tolama, the published price of which is 12#, is sold to the trade in single 
copies at 9t. . . . But should the purchaser take 25 copies at once, he is only 
charged for 24, at 8« Si each, thus makiz^ a total discount allowed to the trade 
of 83 per cent., which is therefore the amount paid by the publisher lor 
distribution, exclusive of the additional 10 per cent, retained by himself as 
his remuneration, when he is employed by an author. ... It appears, then, 
that when the nominal price of a book is 12i, the publisher really gets for it 
about 8i, leaving 4t to remunerate the agents who place the book in the 
hands of the public.** 

There resulted a movement among authors, in which I 
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took an active part — ^indeed, as correspondence skews, a 
more active part than I remembered. The following is an 
extract from a letter to mj father written in May : — 

** I haye been rery bnij these two weeks past on this bookselling question. 
Keyer let it be said that one man can do but little. The meeting held 
at Chapman*! on Taesday, and of whioh I enclose a report, originated with 
my urging it npon him, and going with him to osll on the leading men. I 
haye marked some passages in his statement whioh I wrote lor him ; as 
also two resolutions. I declined taking any part in the proceedings. The 
meeting will probably be fatal to the Bookselling Association." 

It was fatal — to the system at least. Whether the Book- 
sellers’ Association continued to exists I do not know. 
Dickens occupied the chair ; and sundry men of note took 
part in the proceedings. One of them was Prof. Owen, who, 
I remember, made the statement that when he wanted to 
publish a new book, the question with him always was 
whether he could afford the entailed loss. One incident of the 
occasion, perhaps worth naming, is that before the meeting, 
a number of copies of resolutions being required, Miss 
Evans and I undertook the task of making them. I 
remember being struck with her gpreat rapidity in writing 
— far exceeding my own. She wrote at that time a very 
much larger and more masculine hand than that given as 
a sample in Mr. Gross’s life of her : a hand of something 
like double the size and more sweeping in character. 

What were the immediate effects of the meeting I cannot 
recollect; but the ultimate effect was that the question 
between the authors and the booksellers was referred to 
Lord Campbell as arbitrator. He gave a decision against 
the booksellers ; and theru were consequently abolished such 
of the trade-regulations as interdicted the sales of books 
at lower rates of retail profit than those authorized. 

The free system worked in a way not altogether satis- 
factory. One would have thought that when it was agreed 
by the trade, no longer to insist on the high percentages 
above named, custom would have established lower per- 
centages. This, however, was not done in a direct way. 
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The old scale was continued ; and the only change made 
was that the retailer who sold at a lower rate of profit, was 
no longer regarded as a black sheep, and no longer obliged 
to get his supplies of books, when he got them at all, in under- 
hand ways. There consequently arose the now-established 
system of making large discounts from the nominal prices. 
I speak of this arrangement as unsatisfactory, because 
many persons are misled by the nominal prices. If one 
who is not much in the habit of buying books, sees a book 
advertised at twelve shillings, he is apt to be deterred by 
what he thinks too high a price for his purse : either not 
knowing, or not remembering at the moment, that he can 
obtain it for nine shillings — a price he would not have 
hesitated to give had it been the price named. 

At the close of the last chapter, and again in the fore- 
going section, there has occurred the name of Miss Evans — 
then little known but now of world-wide fame. 

My acquaintance with her dated back to midsummer 
1851. She was then visiting Chapman ; and, while partly 
occupied in seeing the Great Exhibition, was, I suppose, 
partly occupied in discussing the arrangements for the 
conduct of The Westmineter Review, in which it was proposed 
she should take part. In the autumn, when preparations 
for the first number of the new series of the Review were 
beginning, she came up to reside permanently in Chap- 
man^s house ; and I then, and afterwards, saw her from 
time to time at his weekly eoir^ee. As is implied by the 
reference to her at the close of Chapter XXV, our relations 
had become friendly before the end of 1850; and by the 
time at which the above-named meeting took place, there 
had arisen the intimacy described in her correspondence 
with her Coventry friends. A letter to Lott of the 23rd 
April speaks of — 

** Miss Etsiis whom yon hsTs heard me mention as the translatreas of 
Strauss and as the most admirable woman, mentally, I OTcr met. We have 
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been for some time past on very intimate terms. I am tery freqnenUy at 
Chapman*8 and the greatness of her intelleet oonjoined with her womanly 
qualities and manner, generally keep me by her side most of the erening." 

For some time before the date of this letter^ the occasions 
of meeting bad been multiplied by the opportunities I had 
for taking her to places of amusement. My free admis- 
sions for two, to the theatres and to the Royal Italian 
Opera, were, during these early months of 1852, much more 
used than they would otherwise have been, |)ecause I had 
frequently — indeed nearly always — the pleasure of her 
companionship in addition to the pleasure afforded by the 
performance. 

In presence of so much that is familiar concerning her 
powers and her character, as displayed in her works and 
delineated in biographies, it seems scarcely needful for 
me to say anything. Still, an account of her as she 
appeared during early days, when she was as yeb unaffected 
by the incidents of her later life, may be of value as 
contributing to a complete estimate. 

In physique there was, perhaps, a trace of that mascu- 
linity characterizing her intellect; for though of but the 
ordinary feminine height she was strongly built. The 
head, too, was larger than is usual in women. It had, 
moreover, a peculiarity distinguishing it from most heads, 
whether feminine or masculine; namely that its contour 
was very regular. Usually, heads have here and there 
either flat places or slight hollows ; but her head was every- 
where convex. Striking by its power when in repose, her 
face was remarkably transfigured by a smile. The smiles 
of many are signs of nothing more than amusement; but 
with her smile there was habitually mingled an expression 
of sympathy, either for the person smiled at or the person 
smiled with. Her voice was a contralto of rather low pitch 
and I believe naturally strong. On this last point I ought 
to have a more definite impression, for in those days we 
occasionally sang together; but the habit of subduing her 
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voice was so constant^ that I suspect its real power was 
rarely if ever heard. Its tones were always gentle^ and, 
like the smile, sympathetic. 

These traits of manner resulted from large measures of 
both the factors which prompt altruistic feeling — ^the general 
sympathies and the domestic affections. The activity of 
these last largely conduced to the leading incidents of her 
subsequent life. That from her general sympathies resulted 
a great deal of the enthusiasm of humanity, scarcely needs 
saying. They also caused a desire to feel at one with 
society around. The throwing-off of her early beliefs left 
her mind in an attitude of antagonism which lasted for 
some years; but this was only a temporary feeling: her 
natural feeling was a longing to agree as far as possible. 
Her self-control, leading to evenness of temper was marked. 
Once only did I see irritation, not unjustified, a little too 
much manifested. Conscientious and just in all relations and 
consequently indignant against wrong, she was nevertheless 
so tolerant of human weaknesses as to be quickly forgiving ; 
and, indeed, was prone to deprecate harsh judgments. This 
last trait was I doubt not in part caused by constant study 
of her own defects. She complained of being troubled by 
double consciousness — a current of self-criticism being an 
habitual accompaniment of anything she was saying or 
doing ; and this naturally tended towards self-depreciation 
and solf-distrust.* 

* Most active minds have, I presume, more or less frequent experiences 
of double •consciousness— one consciousness seeming to take note of what 
the other is about, and to applaud or blame. Of late years various evi* 
dences have made me lean more and more to the belief in what has been 
called ** the duality of the mind:" implying the ability of the two hemispheres 
of the brain to act more or less independently. Dreams have several times 
presented me with phenomena which, on any other hypothesis, seem inex- 
plicable : and some few years ago a seemingly-eonclusive experience occurred 
to me. Awaking one morning sufficiently to be conscious that 1 was awake, 
I nevertheless continued to dream, and for a few moments ray waking 
eonsciousness watched my dreaming consciousness. Sundry analogies support 
the suspicion that the (unctions of the two hemispheres are specialixed. A 
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Probably it was this last trait which prevented her from 
displaying her powers and her knowledge. The discovery 
of these had to be made gradually and incidentally. How 
great both were there is now no occasion to tell anyone. 
An extraordinarily good memory and great quickness of 
apprehension made acquisition of every kind easy ; and 
along with this facility of acquisition there went an ability 
to organise that which she acquired^ though not so great 
an ability. For her constructive imagination, remarkably 
displayed though it was in the creation of characters and 
the representation of mental states, did not serve her so 
well in other directions. She did not devise satisfactory 
plots ; and her speculative faculty was critical and analytic 
rather than synthetic. Even as it was, however, her philo- 
sophical powers were remarkable. I have known but few 
men with whom I could discuss a question in philosophy 
with more satisfaction. Capacity for abstract thinking is 
rarely found along with capacity for concrete representation, 
even in men ; and among women, such a union of the two 
as existed in her, has, 1 should think, never been paralleled. 

In early days she was, I believe, sometimes vivacious ; 
but she was not so when I first knew her, nor afterwards. 
Probably this was the reason why the wit and the humour 
which from time to time gave signs of their presence, were 
not frequently displayed. Calmness was an habitual trait. 
There was never any indication of mental excitement, still 
less of mental strain ; but the impression constantly pro- 
duced was that of latent power — the ideas which came 
from her being manifestly the products of a large intelli- 
gence working easily. And yet this large intelligence 
working easily, of which she must have been conscious, 
was not accompanied by any marked self-confidence. 

limited gpeeiAlicstioii hss been elesrl j pfored to exist, snd it seems to me 
like]/ tbst there is s wider specislisstioo: one hemisphere perhaps tskiag 
the more complex oo-ordinsitons of Ideas and the other the simpler eo* 
ordioatiODS, and the two co-operating. Maj there not potsibl j be a bi-oerebial 
thinking, as there is a Innoeolar yiskm 7. 
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Difference of opinion she frequently expressed in a talf 
apologetic manner'. 

It was, I presume, her lack of self-confidence which led 
her, in those days, to resist my suggestion that she should 
write novels. I thought I saw in her many, if not all, of the 
needful qualifications in high degrees — quick observation, 
great power of analysis, unusual and rapid intuition into 
others^ states of mind, deep and broad sympathies, wit and 
humour, and wide culture. But she would not listen to my 
advice. She did not believe she had the required powers. 

In the course of the spring the name of Comte came up 
in conversation. She had a copy of the Philosophie Positive^ 
and at her instigation I read the introductory chapters or 

Exposition.^^ As may be inferred from what has 
been said in past chapters, the task was not an easy one. 
Such knowledge of French as I had gained by scrambling 
through half-a-dozen easy novels, content to gather the 
drift, and skipping what I failed to understand, was of 
course very inadequate. What I thouglit about the doc- 
trine of the three stages — theological, metaphysical, and 
positive — I do not clearly remember. I had never con- 
sidered the matter and was not prepared either to deny or 
to admit. I believe I remained neutral. But concerning 
Comte’s classification of the sciences I at once expressed a 
definite opinion. Here I had sufficient knowledge of the 
facts ; and this prompted a pronounced dissent. She was 
greatly surprised : having, as she said, supposed the classi- 
fication to be perfect. She was but little given to argu- 
ment ; and finding my attitude thus antagonistic, she 
forthwith dropped the subject of Comte’s philosophy, and 
I read no further. 

As the season advanced, our conversations were no longer 
always indoors or at places of amusement. Our most 
frequent out-door conversations occuired during walks 
along a quiet promenade near at hand. In those days, 
before the Thames Embankment was made, the southern 
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basement of Somerset House rose directly out of the water ; 
and the only noises on that, side came from the passing 
steam-boats. From end to end, this basement is surmounted 
by a balustrade, and behind the balustrade runs a long 
terrace : at that time as little invaded by visitors as by 
sounds. The terrace is shut off by a gate from one of the 
courts of Somerset House. Chapman had obtained a key 
of this gate ; whether by favour or by some claim attaching 
to his house, the back of which abutted on Somerset House, 
I do not know. Frequently on fine afternoons in May, 
June and July, she obtained the key; and we made our way 
on to the terrace, where we paced backwards and forwards 
for an hour or so, discussing many things. 

Of course, as we were frequently seen together, people 
drew their inferences. Very slight evidence usually suffices 
the world for positive conclusions ; and here the evidence 
seemed strong. Naturally, therefore, quite definite state- 
ments became current. There were reports that I was in 
love with her, and that we were about to be married. But 
neither of these reports was true. 

Here, a propos of a remark she made about me during 
the Spring, 1 may, more fitly perhaps than elsewhere, 
comment on a certain habit of thought which I described 
in consequence of her remark. Social Statics having, I 
presume, been referred to, she said that, considering how 
much thinking I must have done, she was surprised to see 
no lines on my forehead. 1 suppose it is because I am 
never puzzled,^’ I said. This called forth the exclamation 
— 0 1 that’s the most arrogant thing I ever heard uttered.” 
To which I rejoined — Not at nil, when you know what I 
mean.” And I then proceeded to explain that my mode 
of thinking did not involve that concentrated effort which 
is commonly accompanied by wrinkling of the brows. 

It has never been my way to set before myself a problem 
and puzzle out an answer. The conclusions at which 1 
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have from time to time arrived, have not been arrived at 
as solutions of questions raised ; but have been arrived at 
unawares — each as the ultimate outcome of a body of 
thoughts which slowly g^ew from a germ. Some direct 
observation, or some fact met with in reading, would dwell 
with me : apparently because I had a sense of its signi- 
ficance. It was not that there arose a distinct consciousness 
of its general meaning; but rather that there was a kind 
of instinctive interest in those facts which have general 
meanings. For example, the detailed structure of this or 
that species of mammal, though I might willingly read 
about it, wpuld leave little impression ; but when I met 
with the statement that, almost without exception, mammals, 
even as unlike as the whale and the giraffe, have seven 
cervical vertebras, this would strike me and be remembered 
as suggestive. Apt as I thus was to lay hold of cardinal 
truths, it would happen occasionally that one, most likely 
brought to mind by an illustration, and gaining from the 
illustration fresh distinctness, would be contemplated by me 
for a while, and its bearings observed. A week aiter^ 
wards, possibly, the matter would be remembered; and with 
further thought about it, might occur a recognition 
of some wider application than 1 had before perceived: 
new instances being aggregated with those already noted. 
Again after an interval, perhaps of a month perhaps ol 
half a year, something would rexnind me of that which I 
had before remarked; and mentally running over the facts 
might be followed by some further extension of the idea. 
Wken accumulation of instances had given body to a 
generalization, reflexion would reduce the vague conception 
at first framed to a more definite conception; and perhaps 
difficulties or anomalies passed over for a while, but 
eventually forcing themselves on attention, might cause a 
needful qualification and a truer shaping of the thought. 
Eventually the growing generalization, thus far inductive, 
might take a deductive form : being all at once recognised 
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as a necessary consequence of some plijsioal principle- 
some established law. And thus, little by little, in unob- 
trusive ways, without conscious intention or appreciable 
effort, there would grow up a coherent and organised 
theory. Habitually the process was one of slow unforced 
development, often extending over years; and it was, I 
believe, because the thinking done went on in this gradual, 
almost spontaneous, way, without strain, that there was 
an absence of those lines of thought which Miss Evans 
remarked— an absence almost as complete thirty years 
later, notwithstanding the amount of thinking done in 
the interval. 

I name her remark, and give this explanation, partly to 
introduce the opinion that a solution reached in the way 
described, is more likely to be true than one reached in 
pursuance of a determined effort to find a solution. The 
determined effort causes perversion of thought. When 
endeavouring to recollect some name or thing which 
has been forgotten, it frequently happens that the name 
or thing sought will not arise in consciousness; but 
when attention is relaxed, the missing name or thing 
often suggests itself. While thought continues to be 
forced down certain wrong turnings which had originally 
been taken, the search is vain ; but with the cessation of 
strain the true association of ideas has an opportunity of 
asserting itself. And, similarly, it may be that while an 
effort to ikrrive forthwith at some answer to a problem, 
acts as a distorting factor in consciousness and causes 
error, a quiet contemplation of the problem from time to 
time, allows those proclivities of thought which have pro- 
bably b^n caused unawares by experiences, to nudce 
themselves felt, and to guide the mind to the right 
conclusion. 

It is with the multitudinous incidents of daily life as it 
is with the multitudinous seeds of a plant : almost all of 
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tHem end without progeny. But, occasionally, an incident 
differing in no conspicuous way from the barren ones, 
becomes the parent of some important series of events. 
Already the preceding two years had furnished sundry 
examples ; and now came another. 

When agreeing to publish the Theory of Population” 
in The Westminster Review, I stipulated with Chapman 
that a small edition should be struck off from the type, and 
that two months after the first appearance of the article, 1 
should be allowed to republish it as a pamphlet with my 
name. This was done; and in June, when it was thus 
republished, I distributed a number of copies to leading 
men : acknowledgments being, of course, the only apparent 
results. With a copy sent out later, however, the result 
was different. Among those who attended the meeting of 
the British Association in 1852, was a biologist then known 
to but few, Mr. T. H. Huxley. One of the medical staff at 
Haslar, his scientific proclivities had caused his appoint* 
ment to the post of assistant surgeon on board the 
Rattlesnake, when its officers were commissioned to make a 
survey of the inner passage” on the Eastern coast of 
Australia. The Rattlesnake had recently returned; and 
Mr. Huxley was then waiting until there came thei needful 
grant, enabling him to publish the results of his researches. 
Among the papers read at the meeting of the Association, 
was one by him concerning certain of the oceanic Eydrozoa ; 
and some of the facts stated in it, appeared to support the 
arguments contained in the Theory of Population, Ac.” I 
was consequently prompted to send him a copy of the 
pamphlet; accompanied, I presume, by a letter. The result 
was that he called on me at The Economist office, and that 
I returned his call at his lod^^gs in St. John’s Wood. 
There thus commenced an acquaintanceship, growing 
presently into a friendship, which became an important 
factor in my life. 

Professor Huxleiy is so well and widely known through 
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the rarioas official functions lie has discharged^ by his 
lectures and addresses^ by his scientific papers^ and by his 
books and essays on varioas subjects^ that it would be absurd 
for me to say anything about him in his public capacity. 
I will remark only that he furnishes a disproof of that 
belief^ held by the great majority of people^ that a man can 
be good only in some one department of thought or action 
adopted as a speciality. He^ contrariwise^ lends some 
colour te the dictum — quite untenable, however — that genius 
is a unit, and, where it exists, can manifest itself equally 
in all directions. While so omnivorous as a reader that 
nothing comes amiss to him from a fairy tale to a Biblical 
criticism or a metaphysical discussion, he is no less 
versatile as a thinker : receptivity and originality being in 
him associated, though very frequently divorced. 

To those who know him simply as scientific lecturer and 
writer, he presents only the graver side of his character; 
though reports of his after-dinner speeches might show 
even these that he has a fund of humour. To his friends, 
however, he is known as a sayer of good things — some of 
them things which, though forgotten by himself, are 
remembered by others. A witticism of his at my expense 
has remained with me these twenty years. He was one of a 
circle in which tragedy was the topic, when my name came 
up in connexion with some opinion or other ; whereupon he 
remarked — " Ohi you know, Spencer’s idea of a tragedy is 
a deduction killed by a fact.” On another occasion Lewes 
gave him an opportunity. I had invited some half dosen 
leading men to meet an American friend at dinner. In 
the course of the evening a conversation arose about habits 
of composition : some describing the difficulty they had in 
getting into the swing of it, and others saying they found 
it easy at the outset. Lewes, one of the last, said— 
** I never hesitate. I get up the steam at once. In short, 
I boil at low temperatures.” ^^Well, but,” remarked 
Huxley, that implies a vacuum in the upper regions.” 
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There are two faults he has which I ought to set down, 
however. One is that he is too yielding. I do not mean 
that he is what Emerson somewhere calls a mush of con- 
cession : far from it. He is about the last man I should 
think of as likely to give up the point in argument, or be 
persuaded to abandon a course he had decided upon. 
Nevertheless, there is a sense in which he is, as I say, top 
yielding. For if he is asked to undertake anything, either 
for the benefit of an individual or with a view to public 
benefit, he has difficulty in saying no. The temptation to 
assent is commonly too much for him. 

The other fault, naturally a sequence of the first, is that^ 
he habitually works too hard ; for of course each of these 
concessions from time to time made, brings an addition to 
the burden of engagements. I have sometimes described 
him as one who is continually taking two irons out of the 
fire and putting three in ; and necessarily, along with the 
external congestion entailed, there is apt to come internal 
congestion. A heavy adverse balance accumulates in 
Nature^s ledger, which has to be settled sometime and 
somehow ; for Nature is a strict accountant. 

But how can I comment on this undue yieldingness and 
undue devotion to work which follows it; having myself 
often sinned by betraying him into themf Many a time 
he has been occupied in giving me the benefit of his 
criticisms, when there needed, instead, some relaxation 
or amusement. 

In the last chapter but one, I have referred to an essay 
on Force of Expression ** which had been written, I 
think, about the beginning of 1844, and had been declined 
by the editor of a periodical to which I sent it — Taii^s 
Magazine, 1 believe, now long since deceased. I cannot 
remember what it was which first turned my attention to 
the subject of style ; but it is probable tl^t some hy- 
pothesis suggested to me by a few instances, prompt^ 
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that reading of books on composition wbiob I entered 
npon^ and fonnd nothing satisf^toiy— nothing but dogmas 
and empirical rules^ wluoh of course did not content one 
who in all cases looked for principles. There resulted 
from the study which followed, an attempt to explain the 
general cause of force in expression. 

This essay, or rather a reyised and developed version of 
it, I proposed for TAs Westminster Remew; and, occupying 
part of the early autumn in re*writing it, published it in 
October, after re-naming it ^^The Philosophy of Style.^* 
The change was not of my desiring, but resulted from the 
editorial wish to have something more taking than Force 
of Expression.’^ As I had been thus prompted to use too 
comprehensive a title, it was half amusing half annoying 
to hear from the editor after its publication, the criticism 
that the essay contained only the backbone of the subject. 
It was only the backbone of the subject with which I 
professed to deal, and which the original title covered. 

Few would expect to find such a subject as style dealt 
with on physical principles. The first of the two theses set 
forth and variously illustrated, was that nervous energy 
is used up in the interpretation of every one of the symbols 
by which an idea is conveyed ; and that there is greater or 
less expenditure of such energy according to the number of 
the symbols, their characters, and their order ; the corol* 
lary being that in proportion as there is less energy 
absorbed in interpreting the symbols,, there is more left for 
representing the idea, and, consequently, gpreater vividness 
of the idea. Otherwise stated, this thesis was that the 
most successful form of sentence is one which guides the 
thought of the hearer or reader along the line of least 
resistance : every resistance met with in the progress from 
the antecedent idea to the consequent idea, entailing a 
deduction from the force with which the consequent idea 
arises in consciousness. The Second thesis was that since 
every element in the nervous system, like every other 
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active element in the organism, is wasted by action, it follows 
that each idea suggested, each conception framed, entails 
some exhaustion — ^now momentary, now more prolonged— 
of the nervous elements employed; and that they are 
consequently for a shorter or longer time partially in- 
capacitated for action — ^rendered less able than before to 
produce in consciousness a feeling or idea like that which 
they have just produced. And the corollary drawn was 
that to achieve the greatest effect, the successive impressions 
must be so arranged that the earlier ones shall not, by 
greatly taxing them, have so diminished the sensibility of 
the structures brought into play, as to render them partially 
insensible to those later impressions which are more 
especially to be appreciated. 

As is at once manifest, these theses are congruous with 
sundry of the maxims which Writers on style enunciate. 
That which the essay did was to reduce these maxims from 
the empirical form to the rational form, and to point out 
further applications of the principle involved. 

Let me add that in its closing paragraphs occurred the 
first sign that von Baer^s formula, expressing the* trans- 
formation passed through during the development of every 
organism, was in course of extension to other things. 
The essay ends with the statement that a perfect composi- 
tion will answer to the description of all highly-organized 
products, both of man and of nature : it will be, not a 
series of like parts simply placed in juxtaposition, but 
one whole made up of unlike parts that are mutually 
dependent (the conception of progress set forth in 
Bodal StaticSf pp. 451-55). And on the adjoining page 
there is the partially-equivalent statement that progress in 
style must produce increasing heterogeneity in our modes 
of expression.^^ 

Of minor things written during the year, I may here 
mention sundry of the Haythome Papers— Use and 
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Beauty/* The Development Hypothesis/* already named, 

The Origin of Architectural Types/* A Theory of Tears 
and Laughter/* Gracefulness.** 

To complete the account of the year I must add some 
of the secondary incidents which gave the seasoning to 
my daily life. 

Two of my weekly vacations were spent at the sea side; 
and, later on in the season, I had a few pleasant days with 
Miss Evan8*s friends, the Brays, at Coventry; who, as well 
as Miss Hennell, thereafter became friends of mine. There 
were, too, some more summer rambles with Lewes — one of 
them being in Windsor Park and its neighbourhood, where 
we spent two days in sauntering and talking: a result being 
a brief essay by Lewes in the Portfolio ** of The Leader, 
under the title — Amid the Ferns.** 

Beyond those already given in one or other connexion, I 
find in letters a few passages of sufficiently impersonal 
interest to admit of quotation. 

** I called on Leigh Hunt on Tuesday. 1 like him much. I am to go and 
take tea with him shortly. He has read 8. 8. twice." (I2th March.) 

I may join with this the fact that he asked me to read 
the MS. of his Religion of the Heart — a work with the aims 
of which I felt much sympathy. 

** I was at the ceremony of raising the first column of the Kew Crystal 
Palace yesterday. It was a grand affair. I saw and talked with a good many 
people 1 knew ; and spent a pleasant time. The new palace will be magnificent 
—far transcdhding the other." (August 6.) 

Since the season of 1851 I had known Mr. F. 0. Ward, 
one of the active sanitary agitators of that day, who wrote 
the sanitary leaders in The Times, I had attended some 
of his literary breakfasts and met there sundry notabilities. 
He had a scheme for supplying London with water from 
certain gathering grounds near Famham, and, in further* 
ance of his scheme, twice collected there groups of scientific 
men and others. 1 was at one of his parties : Louis Blanc, 
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I remember, being among those present. Here is an account 
of another of them : — 

•* I mat Kingsley the other day— the author of Alton Locke,’* ** Yeast, *• 
the “ Saint’s Tragedy,” Ac. He is a capital fellow ; I might with propriety 
say a jolly fellow. We met at a pio-nic. No one would suspect him of being 
a clergyman. We had a great deal of talk togethei ... He is eyidently a man 
of immense energy. He seems to have so much steam that he can scarcely sit 
stUl. He said that if he eould be doing something whilst asleep it would be 
a great gratification. He stammers in conversation, but not, they say, in 
preaching. I do not know what to think of his opinions, nor does anyone 
else. He said amongst other things that he believed that man, as we know 
him, is by no means the highest creature that will be evolved. I took this 
as an admission of the development hypothesis; but am not sure that ha 
meant it as such.” (September 10.) 

” I have had an anonymous Christmas-box in the shape of a six-guinea 
microscope. It came on Christmas eve. I have been to the opticians but 
can only make out that it was paid for and ordered to be sent to my address 
by a gentleman of 40 or 50, and that he requested that no answer should be 
given to any questions that might be asked. I am puxzled. It must evidently 
have been some one who knew either directly or indirectly that I was wishing 
for a microscope.” (80 December.) 

I found good reason to conclude that the gentleman of 
40 or 50 was an intermediary : the donor knowing that I 
should object to receive the present had it come in a direct 
or avowed way. 

This incident did not go far^ however^ towards mitigating 
certain saddening influences under which the year closed 
for me. The nature of them will appear in the course 
of the next chapter. 
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LEAVE THE ECONOMIST. 

1853. JEt. 83—34. 

Why did I continue so long to hold a Bubordinate place? 
Letters written shortly after accepting it, imply that I 
originally regarded it as a place which very well seryed 
present purposes;'^ and one of them dated April 1849, 
said I ^'shall probably retain my post until the completion and 
publication of my book.^^ Two years had now elapsed since 
its publication, and yet I still remained where I then was. 

During the autumn of the preceding year, however, the 
propriety of taking a step in advance became manifest: 
the success of Social Statics, and of articles published in 
The Westminster Review, being the warrant. In a letter 
home dated 20 October 1852, there occurs the passage : — 

I am thinking of preparing an article for the Edinburgh lUtiiw and 
getting Mr. Greg, who is one of their chief contribaton, to preeent it The 
sobject I think of oheocing it ** Method in Bdneation*" It if considered bj 
fereral of cnj friends that 1 am throwing away mj time in mj present 
position, and that I might with less exertion make more monej bj original 
oontribations; and at the same time hate as much leisare for larger 
works. • • . This article for the Edinburgh will be a kind of experimental 
test of the saletj of the more.'* 

Andthena letter of the 27th, replying to one which expressed 
disapproval of the step, contains the passage— 

**1 hare entertained the wish for the last jear or more, and have done 
nothing towards rea&sing it yet, because I did not see my way. When 1 
have tried the experiment with the Edinburgh and the other goarteriiss, 1 
shall be In a position to decide.*’ 

My experiences as a rolling stone had, I doubt no4^ 
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rendered me less ready to detach myself from a fixed 
position^ and run the consequent risks^ than I might other- 
wise have been. Consciousness that my official duties were 
light in comparison with the drudgery which I might be 
committed to did I enter upon an uncertain career^ was 
perhaps also a deterrent. The motive which, I believe, 
chiefly prompted the wish to change, was not that of getting 
on,^^ in the ordinary sense, but that of obtaining the leisure 
for larger works ” referred to above — leisure which seemed 
unobtainable while I remained sub-editor of The Economiat. 
One of my letters names the estimate that three days a 
week spent in review-article writing, would suffice to give 
me a sufficient income for my modest needs ; leaving the 
rest of the week for writing the books I contemplated. For 
a time, however, my caution overruled my ambition. 1852 
ended, and a considerable portion of 1853 elapsed, without 
witnessing any overt step in furtherance of my remoter 
aims ; and I do not know how long such a step might have 
been postponed, in the absence of an event which introduced 
a new factor into my calculations. 

When will education include lessons on the conduct of life? 
It is true that religious teachings and moral injunctions 
cover a part of the subject. It is true that many things 
which men like to do are peremptorily interdicted — some of 
them rightly, some without due reason. It is also true 
that men are exhorted to do many things which they dislike 
— ^now properly, now improperly. But these forbiddings 
and commandings leave unnoticed a great variety of actions. 
There is much in the conduct of life which turns simply 
upon considerations of policy; and has to be settled by 
estimations of costs and values. 

I knew a gentleman — a man of great energy, full of 
resource, and with high ideals — ^who built himself a country 
house. Liking to have everything done in the best way, 
which was often a new way, he would not permit the work 
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to go on ia hin absence; and be was able to be present only 
four or five montbs in tbe year* The result was that the 
house took ten years to complete. Bie, bis wife, and adult 
family, were kept waiting for it some eight years longer than 
they need have been; and he, being of good age at the 
time, had but some ten years’ enjoyment of it before he 
died, instead of nearly twenty. Here, then, is an example 
of what 1 mean by error in the conduct of life. 

Is the game worth the candle is a question which 
should be often raised and well-considered. Multitudinous 
schemes are entered upon by men without counting the 
costs in time, in trouble, in worry; and without asking 
whether what may be gained will duly compensate for what 
must be paid — whether the amount of life absorbed in 
attention, thought, and effort, will bring adequate reward 
in the achieved exaltation of life for self and others ; and 
whether some other expenditure of spare energy would not 
bring much greater returns of happiness, egoistic or 
altruistic, or both. If means and ends were duly weighed 
against each other beforehand, many a one, for example, 
would decline to spend weary years of toil and anxiety in 
accumulating a fortune, with the view of achieving social 
success. If he rightly estimated the value of the success 
when achieved — if he learned, as he might, how compara- 
tively small are the pleasures it brings, and how many are 
the vexations and disappointments of those who labour on 
the social treadmill, he would decide not to make the 
required sacrifices. 

But by far the most serious, as well as the most general, 
error which results from not deliberately asking which are 
means and which are ends, and contemplating their 
respective worths, we see in the current ideas about the 
relation between life and work. Here, so profound is the 
confusion of thought which has, by a combination of causes, 
been produced, that the means is mistaken for the end, and 
the end is mistaken for the means. Nay, so firmly established 
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lias become tbe inyersion of ideas^ that that wbicb^ looked 
at apart from the distorting medium of custom^ is seen to 
be a self-evident error^ is^ by nearly all^ taken for a self* 
evident truth. In this case their sacred and secular beliefs 
unite in misleading men. Work while it is called to-day, 
for the night cometh when no man can work,^’ is a 
Scriptural injunction which, in the most unmistakable 
way, implies that work is the end and life the means. 
And daily conversations show that the industrialism of 
modem life has so strongly associated the ideas of duty 
and labour, that a man has come to be regarded as the 
more praiseworthy the harder ho toils; and if he relaxes 
gpreatly in his activities, it is tacitly assumed that some 
apology or explanation is needed. But the whole thing is a 
superstition. Life is not for work, but work is for life ; and 
very often work, when it is carried to the extent of under- 
mining life, or unduly absorbing life, is not praiseworthy 
but blameworthy. If we contemplate life at large in its 
ascending forms, we see that in the lowest creatures 
the energies are wholly absorbed in self-sustentation and 
sustentation of the race. Each improvement in organization, 
achieving some economy or other, makes the maintenance 
of life easier ; so that the energies evolved from a given 
quantity of food, more than suffice to provide for the 
individual and for progeny : some unused energy is left. 
As we rise to the higher types of creatures having more 
developed structures, we see that this surplus df energy 
becomes greater and greater; and the highest show us long 
intervals of cessation from the pursuit of food, during 
which there is not an infrequent spontaneous expenditure 
of unused energy in that pleasurable activity of the 
faculties we call play. This general troth has to be 
recognized as holding of life in its culminating forms— of 
human life as of all other life. The progress of mankind 
is, under one aspect, a means of liberating more and more 
life from mere toil and leaving more and more life available 
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lor relaxatioiH-*for pleasurable caltnre^ for sssihetio 
gratification^ for travels^ for games. So little, however, is 
this troth recognized, that the assertion of it will seem to 
most a paradox. The path of doty is identified in their 
minds with devotion to work, qoite beyond the amoont 
which is needed for maintaining themselves and those 
dependent on them and discharging their shares of social 
obligations. So moch is this the case, that yoo may often 
see a bosy man already half invalided by ceaseless toil, 
persisting spite of the expostolations of his family and 
advice of his friends, in daily making himself worse by 
over-application. Reduced to a definite form, the conception 
current among such may be briefly expressed in the 
formula —Business must be attended to; Life is of 
secondary importance. 

Why do I introduce here these seemingly irrelevant 
remarks f I do it because they are relevant to the case of 
my uncle Thomas, who illustrated the fatal results of this 
wrong theory of life. 

In early days his constitution had been considerably 
shaken by hard work at Cambridger, Letters which I have 
recently re-read between him and my father, comparing 
their symptoms, remind me that excess of study in 
obtaining his wranglership and his fellowship, had estab- 
lished a state of ill-health like that which had been 
established in my father by excess of teaching, though not 
so extreme. And his nervous collapse, like nervous collapses 
in general, was never wholly recovered from ; though he 
regained tolerable health. 

And now, when between fifty and sixty, his system, 
unduly strained in preaching, lecturing and writing, beg^n 
to yield in seripus ways. Already in the autumn of 1849, 
a severe bronchial affection rendered chronic by his debility, 
had sent him to the hydropathic establishment at Umber- 
slado, then kept by Dr. Edward Johnson (a sensible 
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physician who had written a popnlar work entitled Life, 
Health, and Disease )who brought him round. No due heed 
was taken of this broad hint, however. Writing to my 
father on 24th January, 1852, my aunt says 
** He hM been overtaxing bis brain bj writing, and pnblio meetings, so as 
hardly to allow himself proper time for his meals.'* 

Besulting head symptoms took him again to IJmberslade, 
where the causes of mischief were duly set before him, 
and he was warned that rest was required to bring him 
round. He was deaf to the advice, however. A letter of 
mine of February 18th says : — 

" Since his return from Umberslade he has been continuing his work in 
spite of his evident unfitness, and on Friday last he was seized with a partial 
paralysis of one side of the face." 

And this was accompanied by acute cerebral symptoms 
which Dr. Bright, a distinguished physician of that day 
whom I summoned, feared would end in apoplexy. He 
Struggled through, however, and in a letter of 7th March 
there are the words — My uncle is slowly improving. It 
is now merely a matter of time.'^ 

I see that when writing home while this attack was 
impending I have remarked that — 

" My uncle jnth his writing is just as bad m a dr^ard with his liqnqr. II 
is the onl^ gratification he has, and he cannot keep from it It seems of no 
nse talking to him." 

Not only, as thus said, were expostulations useless; but 
experience also seemed to be of no avail. On recovering 
from this attack which endangered his life, he partially 
resumed his previous habits ; and, relapsing again in the 
course of the autumn, was seized in December with a com* 
plication of diseases which ended fatally before the dose of 
January, 1853. 

Thus prematurely ended a career which, but for these 
errors in the conduct of life, might have lasted for another 
twenty years; with benefit to society and happiness to 
himself in the furthering of it. But my uncle was one 
of those in whom religious belief, current opinion, and 
personal habit, united to confirm the tacitly accepted 
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notion that life » for work. Carrying to an extreme the 
expenditure of energy in labonrs of one or other kind, 
he had, as often happens in anoh oases, lost all taste for 
other modes of occupying time and attention; so that 
when there came the need for relaxation, relaxation was 
impracticable. Dne participation in the miscellaneons 
pleasures of life, would have made his existence of greater 
Tslne, alike to himself and to others. 

He was taken to Hinton to be buried; and the profound 
respect in which he was held there, was shown by the 
fact that the parishioners spontaneously organised a 
public funeral. 

Under my uncle’s will, I was left co-executor with my 
aunt. Of course the business of carrying out its provisions 
devolved almost wholly upon me, and much time early in 
the year was occupied by it. 

By another clause my uncle bequeathed me £600. As I 
was also named as one of three residuary legatees — my 
aunt, my father, and myself — there eventually came to me 
in this capacity a small addition. 

Being thus placed pecuniarily in a different position, the 
step I had been contemplating no longer appeared so 
questionable a one. With a considerable sum in hand, 
there was manifestly much less risk in resigning the 
sub-editorship of The Bkonomiat ; and, consequently, in 
April, I ii^imated to Mr. Wilson that I should not continue 
to hold the post beyond the beginning of July. 

Meanwhile I took steps to extend my literary connexions. 
Through the good offices of Mr. Lewes and Mr, David 
Masson — ^now Professor at Edinburgh but then resident in 
London — established relations with The BrUieh Quarterly 
Review and The North Britieh Review: the last a sinoe* 
deceased quarterly organ of the Free Church. 

As indicated in a previotu chapter, the title of one 
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division of the work on Psychology which 1 contemplated^ 
was The Universal Postulate/^ The subject-matter to be 
dealt with under this title, was the ultimate test withstood 
by those propositions which we hold to be unquestionably 
true. Early in the year I agreed to prepare an article for 
The Westminster Review on the subject. 

It was when reading the System of Logic of Mr. J. S. 
Mill, that 1 was led to take, partly in opposition to him, the 
view I proposed to set forth. In passages controverting 
the doctrine enunciated by Dr. Whiewell, he had, as it 
seemed to me, ignored that criterion of belief to which we 
all appeal in the last resort; and further, he had not recog- 
nized the need for any criterion. 

This essay may be instanced as an early illustration of 
that tendency towards analysis, which, in me, accompanied 
the more predominant tendency towards synthesis. Social 
Statics had exemplified this. Its general aim was to dis- 
entangle and set forth that ultimate truth concerning social 
relations from which all special forms of equitable arrange- 
ments may be deduced : there was a process of analysis that 
there might be a more satisfactory synthesis. So was it, 
too, with the Theory of Population, &c.,^^ as set forth 
in the article already named. Not by deliberate search, 
but incidentally, I was led to recognize the fact which may 
be asserted in common of the rates of multiplication of 
living things. The general law which analysis disclosed 
was that individuation and reproduction are antagonistic. 
And this being the law analytically reached, there were 
reached, synthetically, certain conclusions respecting 
human population. Nor was it otherwise with the essay on 
the Philosophy of Style.^’ Various empirical statements 
and maxims about composition were current : — ^Metaphor is 
better than simile ; the inverted form of sentence is more 
effective than others; words native to our tongue produce 
impressions exceeding in vividness those produced by words 
of Latin origin ; the poetical form is more forcible than the 
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prosaic ; and so forth. Is there not a common cause f was 
the question. And^ as lately said^ analysis made it mani- 
fest that those are the most effective modes of expression 
which absorb the smallest amount of the recipient’s atten- 
tion in interpreting the symbols of thought: leaving the 
greatest amount for the thought itself. 

That this way of proceeding had been habitual with 
me^ is a fact of which I have only now become distinctly 
conscious^ on being prompted by observing that it is exem- 
plified in ^'Tho Universal Postulate/’ to go back upon pre- 
vious writings to see whether it was exemplified in them. 
Again^ as I say^ not with conscious intention but from uncon- 
scious bias^ there occurs this search for an ultimate element 
which gives community of character to things superficially 
different. A weight falls on my toe, and that I am pained 
is a truth of the highest certainty. If I left three books 
on the table, and find but two on my return, there 
results in me a conviction, which I cannot change, that one 
has been in some way or other abstracted. While my 
eyes are suffering from tUe glare of an electric light, no 
effort enables me to think that I am then and there looking 
into darkness. A straight road is made between two 
villages which before were united only by a crooked lane, 
and I find myself compelled to believe that the new way is 
shorter than the old. I accept the statement that action 
and re-action are equal and opposite, because no alternative 
is open to me. Here, then, are beliefs in most respects of 
widely unlike kinds— beliefs concerning a pain, a numerical 
implication, a visual sensation, a geometrical truth, a 
mechanical axiom — ^which are nevertheless alike in their 
absoluteness. What constitutes this absoluteness f What 
makes me ascribe to them a certainty which is not to be 
exceeded? 1 can give no warrant for any one of them 
except that it cannot be changed. The test by which, in 
the last resort, I determine whether a belief is one 1 must 
perforce accept, is that of trying whether it is possible 
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to i*eject it is possible to conceive its negation. 

In other words, the inconceivability of its negation is 
my ultimate criterion of a certainty. And that it is impos- 
sible by any process of reasoning to get below this, is 
manifest on remembering that for acceptance of every step 
in a process of reasoning, the warrant is that negation of it 
is inconceivable. 

I may remark as a curious fact that though, since the 
time when this essay was written, various objections have 
been made to the criterion of certainty set forth in it, no 
other criterion has been proposed. Those who have 
demurred to the test have none of them contended for any 
other test : the apparent implication being that they think 
no test is required. One might have supposed that as a 
needful preliminary to a systematic discussion — especially 
a discussion concerning the nature of things — the disputants 
would agree on some method of distinguishing propositions 
which must be accepted from propositions which it is 
possible to deny. May not one fairly say that those who 
decline to accept a test proposed, and also decline to 
furnish a test of their own, do so because they are half 
conscious that their opinions will not bear testing f 

About this time a rising man of science, then known only 
to the select but now widely known, had produced a sensa- 
tion by a lecture at the Royal Institution — a lecture in 
which, in presence of Faraday who had denied the<existence 
of dia-magnetic polarity, he proved that dia-magnetic 
polarity exists — I mean Mr. Tyndall, soon afterwards made 
Professor Tyndall. In the course of the Spring we were 
introduced by one who presently became Professor Huxley. 

It is said of. Keats that on one occasion after dinner, he 
proposed some such sentiment, as Confusion to Newton.’^ 
I say some such sentiment, because he was not likely to 
wish confusion to a deceased man. But these words 
indicate the feeling he displayed. The reason he gave 
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was that Newton had shown the rainbow to be oaused by 
the refraction of light through rain drops^ and bad thus 
destroyed the wonder of it. Keats did but gire a more 
than U8ually.definite expression to the current belief that 
science, ntid poetry are antagonistic. Doubtless it is true 
that while consciousness is occupied in the scientific inter- 
pretation of a things which is now and again a thing of 
beauty/’ it is not occupied in the assthetio appreciation of 
it. But it is no less true that the same consciousness 
may at another time be so wholly possessed by the sosthetic 
appreciation as to exclude all thought of the scientific 
interpretation. The inability of a man of science to take 
the poetic view simply shows his mental limitation ; as the 
mental limitation of a poet is shown by his inability to 
take the scientific view. The broader mind can Wko both. 
Those who allege this antagonism forget that Qoethe, 
predominantly a poet^ was also a scientific inqmrer. Nor 
are converse cases wanting. Prof. Tyndall is /chiefly dis- 
tinguished as a scientific inquirer ; but among those who are 
classed as poetsT because they write verses, there are pro- 
bably few who have an equally great love of beauty. 
Every year dwelling as long as the weather allows in his 
chftlet o^ the Bel Alp, having the peaks at the Oberland 
ever before him, and ^en migrating to his /English retreat 
on Hind Head, with its wide sweep of landscape, he displays 
a passion for Nature quite Wordsworthian/ in its intensity. 

Another trait, not perhaps wholly unamed with this, is 
to be noted. The ordinary scientific ipecialist, deeply 
interested in his speciality, and often displaying compara- 
tively little interest in other departments of science, is 
rarely much interested in the relations between Science at 
large and the great questions which lie beyond Science. 
With Prof. Tyndall, however, — and it is equally so with 
Prof. Huxley— one of the chief interests in Science is its 
bearibgs on these great questions : the light it throws on 
our own nature and the nature of the Universe; and the 
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humility it teaches by everywhere leaving us in presence 
of the inscrutable. The dull world outside thinks of 
Science as nothing but a matter of chemical analyses^ 
calculations of distances and times^ labelings of species, 
physiological experiments, and the like; but among the 
initiated, those of higher type, while seeking scientific 
knowledge for its proximate value, have an ever-increasing 
consciousness of its ultimate value as a transfiguration of 
things, which, marvellous enough within the limits of the 
knowable, suggests a profounder marvel that cannot 
be known. Various lectures and addresses of Prof. 
Tyndall have shown how much this conception of Science 
influences him. 

Though that performance of feats in Alpine climbing, 
which has familiarized his name to many who know 
nothing of his scientific work, is by some ascribed to the 
feeling which would — 

** Plook bright honour from the pale>faoed moon/* 
yet those who know him intimately see in it two other 
traits: — one of them being a certain fascination which 
climbing in general has for him; and the other being 
a deep-seated resolve to keep the lower nature with all its 
desires and fears, subject to the commands of a determined 
will. Joined with his Irish warmth, this may be an element 
in his chivalrous tendency to take up the cause of any one 
he thinks ill-used. The disregarded priority of M. Bendu, 
the Swiss bishop, in the interpretation of glac^ier-motion, 
found in him an expositor. He set forth the claims of the 
German physician, Mayer, to an early publication of the 
doctrine of equivalence among the physical forces. The 
great discoveries of Young, discredited during his life by 
one whom people foolishly regarded as an authority — ^Lord 
Brougham — ^have been more than once eloquently set forth 
by him. And at great personal cost, he energetically 
fought the cause of an inventor unfairly treated by officials 
—Mr. Wigham. In one case only, not among these, did I 
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differ from liim m to the worthmess of the object of his 
sympathies^ similarly enlisted. 

Do I mean myself ? Well no ; though my name should 
be included among the names of those who haTe benefited 
by his desire to see justice done^ yet it is scarcely in the 
nature of things that I should in this case disagree with 
him as to the propriety of his efforts. 

In its early days^ while directed by Mill and aided by 
Molesworth^ The Weetmimter Review had been an organ 
of genuine Liberalism — the Liberalism which seeks to 
extend men’s liberties j not the modem perrersion of it 
which^ while giying them nominal liberties in the shape of 
Totes (which are but a means to an end) is busily decreasing 
their liberties^ both by the multiplication of restraints and 
commands^ and by taking away larger parts of their 
incomes to be spent not as they individually like^ but as 
public officials like. In pursuance of its genuine Liberal- 
ism^ The Weetminster Review had reprobated the excesses 
of Gtovemment-meddling ; and this traditional policy 
Chapman willingly continued. Knowing my views on 
this matter, he asked me to write an article setting them 
forth ; and I gladly assented. 

Why say anything about this article, considering how 
familiar these views of mine are T Well, there are several 
reasons. First, that it is well to note the earlier phases of 
these viewji; second, that inattention has to be overcome 
by iteration and re-itemtion ; and third, that with some, 
a succinct statement of theses tells more than a full exposi- 
tion crowded with illustrations. 

The incidents of our private lives often prove to ns the 
ffjlibilityof our judgments — our'^best laid schemes • . . gang 
oft agley.’’ How then can we be so very confident 
about our schemes for publio welfare, in respect of which 
our judgments, because of complicated data, are so much 
more liable to err. And should not our hesitation be 

EE 
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immensely increased on contemplating the blnnderings of 
onr ancestors^ seen in the almost countless statutes which 
century after century have been passed and repealed after 
severally doing mischief. Again^ why should we hope so 
much from State-agency in new fields^ when in the old fields 
it has bungled so miserably ? Why^ if the organizations for 
national defence and administration of justice work so ill that 
loud complaints are daily made^ should we be anxious for 
other organizations of kindred type ? And conversely, why, 
considering that private enterprise has subdued the land, 
built the to^s, made our means of communication, and 
developed our civilized appliances at large, should we be 
reluctant to trust private enterprise in further matters? 
Why slight the good and faithful servant and promote the 
unprofitable one from one talent to ten ? Human desires 
are the motive forces from which come all social activities. 
These desires may use for their satisfactions direct agencies, 
as when men individually work to achieve their ends, or 
voluntarily combine in groups to do it; or they may use 
for their satisfactions indirect agencies, as when electors 
choose representatives, who authorize a ministry, who form 
a department, which appoints chief ofiicials, who select 
subordinates, who superintend those who do the work. 
Among mechanicians it is a recognized truth that the 
multiplication of levers, wheels, cranks, Ac., in an appa- 
ratus, involves loss of power, and increases the chances 
of going wrong. Is it not so with governmental, machinery, 
as compared with the simpler machinery men frame in its 
absence? Moreover, men’s desires when left to achieve 
their own satisfactions, follow the order of decreasing 
intensity and importance : the essential ones being satisfied 
first. But when, instead of aggregates of desires spon- 
taneously working for their ends, we get the judgments 
of governments, there is no guarantee that the order of 
relative importance will be followed, and there is abundant 
proof that it is not followed. Adaptation to one function 
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pre-snpposes more or less nnfitness for other functions ; and 
pre-occupation with many functions is unfavourable to the 
complete discharge of any one. Beyond the function of 
national defence the essential function to be discharged 
by a goyemment is that of seeing that citizens in seeking 
satisfactions for their own desires, individually or in groups, 
shiJt not injure one another; and its failure to perform 
this function is great in proportion as its other functions 
are numerous. The daily scandals of our judicial system, 
which often brings ruin instead of restitution and frightens 
away multitudes who need protection, result in large 
measure from the pre-occupation of statesmen and politi- 
cians with non-essential things, while tha all-essential thing 
passes almost unheeded. 

Such were some of the leading propositions set forth in 
the article on Over-legislation.^* I am reminded by a 
letter that Mr. Samuel Morley, widely known in later 
times as one who spent his money freely for public objects, 
asked permission to re-publish the article in a separate form. 
Chapman demurred for the reason that re-publioation would 
be injurious to the Review. Not long afterwards, however, 
with my assent, he issued it in a separate form himself, in 
his Library for the People ;** Mr. Morley agreeing to take 
part of the edition. 

The close of my engagement at the beginning of July, 
came, as it appears, not inopportunely ; for letters show 
that my health had been a good deal shaken by the extra 
work of the half year. An executorship, even when a will 
is not complicated, entails many transactions and a good 
deal of correspondence. With this necessitated business 
had been joined the writing of the two above-described 
articles — ^the last of them under some pressure as to time. 
Added to my routine oflScialwork, these had proved a little 
too much for me, and relaxation had become needful. 

Remembrances of these years of my journalistic life, are 
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Agreeable. Light work and freedom from anxiety made 
my daily existence a not nndesirable one; and some 
kinds of pleasures were accessible in ample amounts. The 
period was one in which there was going on an active 
development of thought. There then germinated various 
ideas whidi unfolded in after years ; and of course the rise 
of these ideas, and in some oases the partial elaboration of 
them, had their concomitant gratifications of a sustained 
kind. Moreover, during this interval my existence became 
much enriched in another way. To the friendships 
of previous years were now added five others, which 
gradually entered as threads into the fabric of my life ; and 
some of which afiCacted its texture and pattern in marked 
ways. In short, I think I may say that the character of 
my later career was mainly determined by the conceptions 
which were initiated, and the friendships which were 
formed, between the times at which my connexion with 
Th« BconomUt began and ended. 



PART VII. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 


TWO MONTHS HOLIDAY. 

1853. 38. 

Excipt for ten days at Christinas 1851 — 2 , 1 had not been 
absent from London more than fonr days at a time since 
the autumn of 1848 : a period of nearly five years. Natu< 
rally, therefore, as the close of my engagement approached, 
plans were laid for utilizing my freedom by visits and tours. 

During the spring it had been arranged that I should 
spend a fortnight with the Potters immediately after my 
release. They had just migrated to a new residence near 
Stonehonse, named Standish House, owned by Lord Sher- 
borne, and at one time inhabited by him. It stands on 
the flank of the Cotswold Hills, facing the west. Behind, 
separated from the grounds by a ha-ha, a large park-like 
field running up the side of the hill, is bounded by an amphi- 
theatre of beech trees. In front lies a broad valley, on the 
far side of which, some ten miles off, is to be seen, when 
the tide ft up, the silver streak of the Severn estnary. 
Beyond this lie high lands : on the right, in the dim 
distance, the Malvern Hills ; far away to the left the hills 
of Sonth Wales; and in front the Forest of Dean, over 
which gorgeous sunsets are often to be witnessed. 

I have thus briefly described the surroundings of 
Standish House because, during the sncceeding thirly years 
—in spring, summer, autumn, winter — very many happy 
times were passed under its hospitable roof. During this 
first visit there was the added charm of novelty. A walk 
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np throngli the beech woods to the top of the high ground 
bdhind^ brought into view the Vale of Stroud, with, to me, 
its bitter-sweet memories ; and, running out of it in various 
directions, branch valleys, with here and there a village 
nestling in a fold of the hills, Then there was Beacon Hill, 
a spur of the Cotswolds; and the adjacent picturesque 
region known as Standish Park. Now first explored, these, 
and many other neighbouring scenes at that time unvisited, 
were in after years places for pleasant excursions : mostly 
walking, sometimes driving, and rarely riding. 

Of course indoors our lighter conversations were inter- 
spersed with discussions. Probably on this occasion, as on 
many occasions, there cropped up what was becoming 
more and more dominant in my thoughts — ^the development 
hypothesis. It was at that time rare to find anyone who 
entertained it ; and my friends habitually met the expression 
of my belief with a tolerant smile. 

On returning to town towards the close of July, a 
few days were occupied in preparations for a tour in 
Switzerland. During the spring I had agreed with Lott 
that we should visit it in company. I will go to heaven 
with you,” he wrote in one of his letters ; so expressing his 
passionate love of scenery. When the time fixed for our 
departure came, he was detained by business ; and, finding 
after some days that the detention would be considerable, 
I, anxious to get away, partly on grounds of heallh, decided 
to start in advance and await him at Zurich. 

Why give any account of our journey f All who have not 
been in Switzerland have read about it ; and only special 
genius for description, or else an endowment of humour 
great enough to evolve amusement out of familiar things, 
would be an adequate excuse for the narrative. I tvill 
limit myself to the briefest outline. 

My first acquaintance with the Continent was made at 
Antwerp; whence, having just time to see the cathedral 
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and Rubens’s picture, I departed for Aix-la-Cbapelle. 
Early next day to Cologne; and, after an hour or two 
spent chiefly in its then unfinished cathedral, by steamer 
to Coblents. On to Maints and Frankfort next day; 
feeling a good deal disappointed with the picturesque part 
of the Rhine. Two nights and a day at Frankfort were 
made miserable by my first attack of tooth-ache, after an 
immunity of thirty-three years. Thence to Basle; and 
thence, after a day, to Zurich. Here I spent a week or so; 
and then, when the time for my friend's arrival had been 
exceeded by some days, I got impatient, and left a letter 
for him at the post-office telling him that he would find me 
at the top of the Rigi. Two days’ walk brought me there ; 
and he joined me within a few hours of my arrival. The 
successive journeys of our subsequent days ran thus:— 
Along the Lake of Lucerne to Fluelen and Amsteg ; to 
Andermatt and Hospenthal; the Furca Pass and up to 
Furca-hom ; over the Rhone Glacier, up the Grimsel Pass, 
and down to the Han deck Falls ; to Meyringen; over by 
Rosenlaui to Grindelwald ; up the Faulhom ; down again, 
and up the Wenger Alp; to Lauterbrunnen and Inter- 
lachen ; a day’s rest ; by steamer to Thun, and by carriage 
to Frutigen; over the Gemmi to the baths of Leuk; by 
carriage to Yisp and on foot to Stalden and Nicolai ; to 
Zermatt; a day on the Gk)mer glacier; up the Riffelberg 
and Gomer Grat and down ; back to Nicolai ; back to Yisp. 
Here enjed our pedestrian tour. A diligence took us to 
Yevay and to Basle; the railway thence to Mannheim; 
steamer down the Rhine to Cologne ; railway to Brussels ; 
where my friend left me, and where I spent a few days 
before returning to London. 

I snppose I mast say something about the impressions onr 
tonr left. Mj first remark is that we committed the usual 
error. With an insatiable appetite for scenery and a 
definitely limited holiday, my friend Lo^ was constantly a 
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spur ; and instead of seeing a moderate amount and seeing 
it well, we saw a great deal hurriedly. 

But what were my impressions ? Two unlike answers 
would seem to be given by two extracts from letters, either 
of which is misleading if taken by itself. The first is from 
one written to my father after my return. 

** I was maoh disappointed from the absenoe of fine colouring. Grey and 
green and brown are the prevailing tints. In consequence of the clearness 
of the air there is very little atmospheric effect, and a general absence of 
those various tones which this gives. In this respect Switzerland is far 
inferior to Scotland. I remember Jackson expressing the opinion that for 
pictorial effect Scotland was far preferable ; and I quite agree with him.” 
The other is from a letter to my uncle William, hurriedly 
written in pencil, and dated Top of the Faulhorn, 8000 
and odd feet above the sea, 22 Aug. 1853.” This, though it 
avows no impression, indicates one. 

“Here I sit surrounded by a vast panorama of mountains and lakes^-on one 
side the comparatively fertile, inhabited part of Switzerland, on the other 
the peaks of Uie high Alps, varying from 10 to 15 thousand feet high, covered 
with snow and hourly sending down avalanches which send a peal of 
thunder across the valley seven to ten miles wide, lying between us and 
these giants of the Alps. From my bedroom window I see at one view the 
Wetterhorn, the Shreckhorn, the Finsteraarhom, and the Jungfrau. The 
nearest is seven miles off, the furthest thirteen ; yet so clear is the air and 
so vast are the heights that they aU of them look within two miles.” 

The reconciliation between the different feelings implied 
by these different extracts, is furnished by a sentence 
which precedes the first of them. 

”On the whole, though Switzerland fully equalled my anticipations in 
respect of its grandeur, it did not do so in respect of its beauty. V 
Beauty is deficient both because there is a lack of the 
warmer and brighter colours and because the forms do not 
compose well — ^the lines do not combine picturesquely. But 
this deficiency of beauty leaves the grandeur undiminished. 
After a time during which is acquired some power 
of interpreting the impressions made on the senses, unfa- 
miliar with scenes of such vastness, there all at once comes 
a revelation; as when, while looking from the smaller 
mountains on one side of a valley at the great ones on the 
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oilier^ which^ instead of dwindling as we have ascended 
seem to have grown^ a olond comes drifting across their 
faces and over it their peaks suddenly rise to a height far 
above that which they previously seemed to have. Nature 
is the circumstance which dwarfs every other oircum* 
stance/* says Emerson ; and there are few places in which 
the truth of the saying is more vividly felt than in presence 
of one of these immense snow*crowned masses which now 
and again makes the valleys reverberate by its avalanches. 

The often-quoted remark of Kant that two things 
excited his awe — the starry heavens and the conscience of 
man — is not one which I should make of myself. In me 
the sentiment has been more especially produced by three 
things — the sea, a great mountain, and fine musio in a 
cathedral. Of these the first has, from familiarity I 
suppose, lost much of the effect it originally had, but not 
the others. 

To this brief indication of the mental impressions left by 
the tour, there has to be added something concerning the 
physical effects apparently produced by it. 

Tears before, I had read Andrew Combe’s work The 
Principles of Physiology applied to the preservation of Health, 
and had duly accepted the warning given by him against 
excessive exertion on the part of those who, having 
previously led sedentary lives, attempt feats of walking and 
climbing. Yet, aware as I was of the possible mischiefs, I 
transgressed: not, however, as it seems, without excuse. 
In the above-named letter written on the Faulhom, after 
urging my uncle to see Switserland, I went on to say— 

** There it howerer greet temptetion to do too maeli. The difieoltj of 
getting tolerable aooommodation tare at certain placet, often indncet one to 
go too far, and tpite of the featt which the Swita tir enablet sfsry one 
to do, Lott and I overdid ourtelvet a few dajt ago, in tpite of mj previontl j 
made retolaUon to avoid any exoett of eaertion. However we t h ril be more 
resolute in fotore.*' 

Of three excesses in walking which I recall (the last 
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being subsequent to the date of the above-named letter^ 
notwithstanding the resolution expressed in it) two were 
caused by misleading statements contained in Murray’s 
Guide. This led us to arrange for stopping at places 
which, when we saw them, we instantly decided to avoid 
at the cost of two or three hours’ more walking along 
rough roads and in partial darkness : previous experience 
having proved that nights made sleepless by fleas were 
the alternatives. 

These details I set down as introductory to the statement 
that within a few days of my return to London, there began 
signs of enfeebled action of the heart. There was no 
mental cause. As said in a letter to my father, while in 
Switzerland cultivated stupidity assiduously and suc- 
cessfully and after my return it was some weeks before 
I got seriously to work. 

Two distinguished physiologists have at different times 
assured me that the heart cannot be overtaxed ; but, 
authoritative though their opinions are, I have found 
acceptance of them difficult. Among reasons for scepticism 
are these: — First, the improbability that there are no 
foundations for the many assertions that extreme exertion, 
as in rowing matches, sometimes leaves behind a long 
prostration. Second, there is the unquestionable fact that 
during states of debility the heart is easily over-taxed : the 
implication being that if, during an abnormal state, its 
limit of power may be exceeded, it may be exceeded during 
a normal state. Third, the truth that other organs have 
limits to their powers which cannot be over-passed without 
damage— ^-damage sometimes ending in atrophy — seems 
scarcely likely to fail in the case of one organ alone. Fourth, 
such an exception does not seem reconcilable with the 
hypothesis of evolution ; for how, by either natural selection 
or by direct adaptation, can any organ have acquired a 
never-used surplus of strength ? 

Be the interpretation what it may, however, here is 
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a hot, that immediately after my return from Switserlandy 
there commenced car^ao disturbances which never after 
wards entirely ceased ; and which doubtless prepared the 
way for the more serious derangements of health subse- 
quently established. 

The record of my doings at this period will be incomplete 
if I do not hiention a visit paid into Suffolk. 

One of the places at which my uncle had^ in 1852 I think, 
discharged for a time the duties of the absent clergyman, 
was Halesworth ; and among those who were drawn from 
neighbouring places by the accounts of his preaching, was 
Mrs. Trevanion, one of the daughters of Sir Francis Burdett 
of political celebrity. A friendship with my uncle resulted, 
which was renewed during Mrs. Trevanion’s sojourns in 
London. 1 suppose it was on one of my Sunday evening 
visits to him at Notting Hill that I first met her ; though I 
cannot recall the occasion. 

From my aunt it doubtless was that she heard of my 
religious opinions, and thereupon became concerned about 
my state and anxious for my conversion. She was an 
admirer of Dr. Gumming, one of the popular preachers of 
that day, and begged that I would accompany her to hear 
him. ^ere was no escape for me : I had to yield. It is 
scarcely needful to say that none of the hoped-for effect 
was produced. While it raises a smile, there is something 
pathetic in the confidence with which those who have 
never inquired, think that those who have inquired and 
rejected, need but to hear once more the old beliefs duly 
emphasized to be convinced. 

During the spring or early summer, it was arranged 
that after my return from Switzerland 1 should spend a 
fortnight with Mrs. Trevanion at her residence in Suffolk 
—Earl Soham Lodge, near Woodbridge. After nearly a 
month in London I left it to make the promised visit. 
The following extracts from a letter to my father, written 
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from Earl SoHam on October 8, 1 quote chiefly because of 
the indications they give of engagements and intentions. 

“ The boaee is built on the rains of an old castle and is snrronnded 
by the moat that once guarded it. Part of the old walls of the moat 
still remain ; to that it is soffloientiy piotnresqne. 

“ Mrs. Trevanion had expected other Tisitors but has been disappointed; so I 
am here alone. I fear it will be rather dnlL Howerer I bare a good 
deal of writing to do; and having a eomfortable sitting room with fire pat 
at my disposal, I shall devote myself to work, and pass the time in 
that way. 

"I have agreed to write an article on ‘Manners and Ptshion’ for 
the Wutmimter. They wish me to get it ready in time for the Janaary 
No. in case they shoald want it; which however they are not rare of doing. 
Having this end the ‘ Method in Education ’ to finish by the middle of 
December, I shall have plenty to do. , « , 

"I am going to give notice shortly to read a paper at the next British 
Association on the ' Law of Organic Symmetry.’ I was speaking to Professor 
Forbes about it a few days ago, and he was advising me to fix on the 
first day of meeting, and says that he will see that it has a good place on 
the list.” 

My visit to Earl 8oham I brought to a close as soon as I 
could, finding it, as I anticipated, very dull. Being nearly 
twenty years my senior, and having comparatively few 
subjects of interest in common with me, my amiable 
hostess did not prove an enlivening companion ; and I had 
not liveliness enough for two. In various ways Mrs. Trevanion 
resembled her younger sister Lady Burdett-Goutts. In 
the one there was, as in the other there is, a union between 
interest in human welfare at large and interest in tho 
welfares of those around, prompting fi-equent acts of 
kindness and attention. This is a trait mno]i to be 
admired; for general philanthropy is often not accom- 
panied by philanthropy in detail. 

On the 17th of October I was back in London, and 
leaving it next day, I spent a week with the Brays at 
Coventry ; whence I departed in time to reach home 
towards the dose of the month. 
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That part of a biogifaphy whioh consists of printed 
gossip^ baying little or no significance^ bears a yariable 
ratio to that part whioh has significance more or less 
considerable. Commonly^ the trivialities of incident and 
actionj which might have been this way or that way 
without appreciably affecting the general result^ occupy 
the larger space^ and to many readers prove the most 
attractive ; while relatively small interest is felt by them 
in those passages^ occupying relatively subordinate places, 
which throw light on the genesis of character and belief 
and conduct. 

Of course detailed personalities in considerable amount 
are indispensable; since, without them, the narrative of a 
life cannot have the continuity and cohesion required to 
give it the concreteness of reality. Of such details I have 
myself feund it needful to set down many. But 1 have 
sought to give more prominence than usuid to the delinea- 
tions of ideas and the manifestations of sentiments; and 
I have aimed to show, directly or by implication, the 
relations of these to innate traits, to education, and to 
circumstances. 

In the life of the man of action an account of external 
events naturally occupies the first place ; but in the life of 
the man of thought the first place should, I think, be 
occupied by an account of internal events. Kot the origin 
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and description of deeds is now the thing of chief import, 
but the origin and description of doctrines. Hence I have 
not scrupled to devote from time to time considerable space 
to digests of essays, and to such comments on them as 
seemed requisite to explain their antecedents. 

I make these remarks here because, during the period 
of some eight months to be covered by this chapter, there 
occurred scarcely anything of moment in the shape of inci- 
dent. Only those who are interested in tracing the growth 
of theories will find in it matter to detain them. 

Method in Education was commenced while I was 
at Earl ^^am, but the inertness of brain consequent on 
bodily exertion in Switzerland had not been overcome, and 
little progress was made. Save the first few pages, the 
essay was written at Derby during November. 

Its subject had a triple interest for me. Relating to it 
there were certain results of observation, and to some 
extent of experiment, which seemed worth setting forth, 
considered intrinsically. Then it had direct connexions 
with psychology, which was at that time dominant in my 
thoughts. Moreover, mental development had its place 
in the theory of development at large : serving at once to 
illustrate this and to be elucidated by it. If not consciously, 
still unconsciously, the desire to treat of it from the psycho- 
logical and developmental points of view decided me to 
make ^'method in education” the topic for a review-article. 

Under its biological aspect, education may be considered 
as a process of perfecting the structure of the organism, 
and making it fit for the business of life. Inferior crea- 
tures exemplify this truth to a small extent. The behaviour 
of adult birds to their newly-fledged offspring, and the play 
of a cat with her kitten, show us ways in which the young 
are induced so to exercise their limbs and perceptions and 
instincts as daily to strengthen them and give finish to the 
various parts called into action. In children the physical 
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edaoation naturally effected by spontaneous play, as well 
as that artificially effected in a much less desirable way 
by gymnastics, visibly develops the muscles ; and, as every 
physiologist will infer, develops also the nerves and 
ganglia which co-ordinate their movements, as well as the 
nerves and ganglia which are used in perception. A like 
development accompanies the activities classed as intel- 
lectual : there is a finishing of the employed cerebral 
plexuses. Nay, more than this is true. Every lesson learnt, 
every fact picked up, every observation made, implies some 
molecular re-arrangement in certain nervous centres. So 
that not only that effect of exercise by which the faculties 
are fitted for their functions in life, but also the acquire- 
ment of knowledge serving for guidance, is, from the biolo- 
gical point of view, an adjustment of structure to function. 

What is the implication ? Evidently that method in 
education must correspond with method in organization-— 
must be a kind of objective counterpart to it. Organiza- 
tion does not go on at random, but everywhere conforms 
to recognizable principles ; and unless these principles are 
recognized and conformed to in education, the organizing 
process must be impeded. It needs but to remember that 
in its rudimentary state every organism is simple, while 
it ends in being relatively complex, and often highly 
complex — ^it needs but to remember that in its first stage 
the forms and divisions of an unfolding germ are vague 
while in the adult they are quite distinct — it needs but to 
remember that these truths, holding of the transformation 
in its entirety, hold of it in all its details ; to see that they 
yield guidance to the teacher in framing his system, and 
that if he disregards them he will commit grave errors; as 
when he insists on putting into undeveloped minds per- 
fectly exact ideas : exactness being not only unappreciated 
by, but even repugnant to, minds in low stages. 

I need not specify all the conclusions drawn from this 
general conception, which the essay set forth. I will add 

FF 
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only that from it were derived reasons ^^for making educa- 
tion a process of self-instruction^ and by consequence a 
process of pleasurable instruction/^ And I name these 
two derivative principles only to gain the opportunity of 
saying that^ in the enunciation and advocacy of them^ I 
recognize, more than anywhere else, the direct influence of 
my father. It was by strengthening certain habits of 
thought that his chief influence over me had been exercised, 
and it thus was general only ; but in this case it was special. 
If not by precept yet unmistakably by example, he pro- 
duced in me an early acceptance of these principles ; and 
there remained but to justify them by affiliating them on 
the Method of Nature. 

That which is chiefly to be noted here, however, is the 
relation borne by the ideas in this essay to preceding and 
succeeding ideas. That its pervading doctrine was evolu- 
tionary goes without saying. But it yields proof that 
certain specific evolutionary doctrines were growing. It is 
said of mind that ^^like all things that develop^it progresses 
from the homogeneoui^CSrthe heterogeneous ” ; and it is 
also said that the development of the mind, as all other 
development, is w advance from the indefinite to the 
definite.^' Thus are shown the presence, and the incipient 
5]prea9!hg, of conceptions which were afterwards to take a 
far wider range. 

The title of this essay when published in The North 
British Review for May, 1854, was changed to V The Art 
of Education.^^ It now forms the second chapter of 
Education : Inielleciual, Moral and Physical. 

Some reflections may fitly introduce the next essay. 
An Americai^ — or to speak strictly an Americanized 
Scotchman, — ^who maintained the unlimited right of the 
majority to rule, said to me that if the majority were to 
pass a law directing what food he should eat, he would 
obey. He was an enthusiastio upholder of free institutions. 
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or rather^ of wHat he sapposed to be free institutions. He 
would have been greatlj astonished had I told him^ as I 
might properly have done^ that his oonoeption of freedom 
was but rudimentary. 

There has grown up quite naturally^ and indeed almost 
inevitably^ among civilised peoples, an identification of 
freedom with the political appliances established to main* 
tain freedom. The two are confused together in thought; 
or, to express the fact more correctly, they have not yet 
been separated in thought. In most countries during past 
times, and in many countries at the present time, experience 
has associated in men’s minds the unchecked power of a 
ruler with extreme coercion of the ruled. Contrariwise, 
in countries where the people have acquired some power, 
the restraints on the liberties of individuals have been 
relaxed; and with advance towards government by the 
majority, there has, on the average, been a progressing 
abolition of laws and removal of burdens which unduly 
interfered with such liberties. Hence, by contrast, popu- 
larly-govemed nations have come to be regarded as free 
nations; and possession of political power by all is sup* 
posed to be the same thing as freedom. But the assumed 
identity of the two is a delusion — a delusion which, 
like many other delusions, results from confounding means 
with ends. Freedom in its absolute form is the absence of 
all external checks to whatever actions the will prompts; 
and freedom in its socially-restrioted form is the absence 
of any other external checks than those arising from the 
presence of other men who have like claims to do what their 
wills prompt. The mutual checks hence resulting are the 
only checks which freedom, in the true sense of the word, 
permits. The sphere within which each may act without 
trespassing on the like spheres of others, cannot be 
intruded upon by any agency, private or public, without 
an equivalent loss of freedom; and it matters not 
whether the public agency is autocratic or democratic: 
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the intrusion is essentially the same. My American friend 
wonld^ I suppose^ have admitted that had he been a negro; 
and had a planter who bought him and set him to work, 
happened to have his plantation confiscated by the Govern- 
ment ; and if the Government^ carrying on the planter's 
business^ made him^ the negro, work under the lash as 
before ; his slavery would be not much mitigated by the 
thought that instead of being coerced by an individual 
he was now coerced by the nation. Similarly, if he is 
forced to wear clothes of specified material or pattern, or 
if he is forbidden to take this or that kind of drink, the 
effect on him is the same whether the commands come 
from a despot or from a popular assembly, ^ad he 
a more developed conception of freedom, he would in all 
such matters of personal concern resent dictation by the 
million, as in past ages he would have resented dictation 
by the unit, and as he even now resents dictation by the 
million in respect of his religious beliefs and practices. 
^CThe power of the society over the individual is 
grei^^ among the lowest peoples.} The private doings of 
each person are far more tyrannically regulated by the 
community among savages, than they are among civilized 
xhen; and one aspect of advancing civilization is the 
exi^cipation of the individual from the despotism of the 
of individuals. Though in an unciviliaed tribe 
th^^' cbntrol of each by all is not effected through for- 
mHated law, it is effected through established custom, 
often far more rigid. The young man cannot escape 
tETtattboing, or the knocking out of teeth, or the circum- 
cision, prescribed by usage and enforced by public opinion. 
When he marries, stringent regulations limit his choice to 
women of certain groups, or, as in many cases, he is not 
allowed to have a wife until he succeeds in stealing one • 
AH through life he must conform to certain interdicts on 
sooiri Linteroourse with connexions formed by marriage. 
So is it throughout. Inherited rules which the living 
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oombine to maintain^ and the authority of whioh no one 
dreluns of qaestioningi control all actions. Similarly 
during the early stages of civilised societies, when the 
political and ecclesiastical institutions have become well 
organised, the despotism they exercise is associated with 
the despotism exercised by the whole community oVer 
every member through its irresistible usages. But on 
turning from the East, where this connexion has been in 
all times exemplified, to the West of modern times, we 
see that along with a decrease of political restraints and 
ecclesiastical restraints there goes a decrease of ceremonial 
restraints; so that now these dictates of the majority 
may, many of them, be broken with impunity or without 
serious penalty. 

Doubtless the current conception of freedom is congruous 
with existing social life ; and a higher conception would 
be dangerously incongruous with it. Primitive men, having 
natures in most respects unfitted for social eo-operation, 
were held in the social state only by coercion of one or 
other kind : those varieties of them whioh would not submit, 
having failed to become social Progress occurred where 
there existed such obedience to despotic rulers, political 
and ecclesiastical, as made possible the control of ill- 
governed and aggressive natures. At that stage the 
assertion of personal liberties, wherever it occurred, was a 
&tal impediment to national growth and Organisation. 
Only alon|f with the gradual moulding of men to the social 
state, has it become possible without social disruption for 
those ideas and feelings which cause resistance to un- 
limited authority, to assert themselves and to restrict the 
authority. At present the need for the authority and for 
the sentiment which causes submission to it, continues to 
be great. While the most advanced nations vie with one 
another in committing political burglaries all over the 
world, it is manifest that their members are far too 
aggressive to permit much weakening .of the restraining 
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agencies by which order is maintained among them. The 
unlimited right of the majority to rule^ is probably as 
advanced a conception of freedom as can safely be en- 
tertained at present: if^ indeed^ even that can safely 
be entertained. 

Ideas like some of these but less definite^ or rather the 
sentiments appropriate to such ideas^ prompted the article 
on '^Manners and Fashion named at the close of the 
last chapter as having been agreed upon for publication 
in The Westminster Review, and which appeared in April. 
It wasj I suppose, written at Derby before the middle 
of January. 

As just implied, and as may be inferred from the latter 
part of the article, its original purpose was that of protest- 
ing against sundry of the social conventions to which most 
people submit uncomplainingly. Inherited nature and 
paternal example had united to produce in me repugnance 
of these, and especially to such of them as are expressive 
of class-subordination. But though, when planning the 
article, evolutionary views were not present to me, they 
came to the front when executing it. How things have 
come to be what they are — how they have naturally grown 
into their present forms, seems to have become a question 
which in every case presented itself ; with the result that 
some fragmetit of the general theory of evolution was more 
or less definitely sketched out. * 

The truth that Law, Religion and Manners are related 
as severally being systems of restraints, having been illus- 
trated, their bond of relationship was found in the fact that 

originally Deity, Chief, and Master of the Ceremonies 
were identical.’’ When, out of the primitive group, there 
arose some man whose remarkable powers, displayed chiefly 
in war, gave him predominance, the various kinds of control 
over the rest were simultaneously initiated. And out of this 
unity of control there was shown to arise that diversity of 
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control exercised by political, ecclesiastical and ceremonial 
institntions. Restricted to the development of one of these 
forms of control, the essay proceeded to show that in the 
genesis of Manners itself, may be traced this same diverge 
ence and re-divergence. As with obeisances, which are 
varioasly abridged and modified forms of the original pro- 
stration, so with titles, modes of address, and ceremonies 
of all kinds, the uniform has become the multiform. 

Though between these conceptions and the develop- 
mentid conceptions set forth in preceding essays, there is 
a manifest harmony, yet the phrases previously employed 
do not recur. The differentiation of the political, ecclesi- 
astical, and ceremonial institutions, is said to be in con- 
formity with the law of evolution of all organised bodies, 
that general functions are gradually separated into the 
special functions constituting them^’; but there is no 
reference tp the implied transformation of the homogeneous 
into the heterogeneous. Similarly, while various of the 
&ct8 given illustrate the transition from the indefinite to 
the definite, no mention is made of this trait of develop- 
ment. The substance of the conception had grown in 
advance of the form — had itself not yet become definite. 

It should be added that there here makes its first 
appearance a doctrine which was, many years afterwards, 
elaborately developed — ^the doctrine that propitiation of 
the ruling man, becoming after his death propitiation of 
his double expected presently to return, gave origin to 
ideas and observances which became eventually those we 
class as religious. 

What took me to London in the middle of January f 
Possibly in part my constitutional impatience of monotony; 
for life in Derby was always dull, and the change to 
London life with its exhilarations often served to raise my 
health up to par when it had been below par. Probably, 
however, the obtaining of additional information required 
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for articles in hand^ and the making of engagements for 
farther articles, were the predominant motives. 

Letters written from my old haunt, 20, Clifton Road, 
St. John’s Wood, contain passages which show what I was 
doing and intending to do. Here is an extract from one to 
my father, dated January 20. 

I am io negotiation with Chapman to write a short artiole on ** Railway 
Morals *' hpwpot of the guarantee system of extensions and prelerenoe shares. 
" I am busy reading Comte, and am getting np a very formidable ease against 
him. I have nearly finished a sketch of one artiole, which 1 have proposed 
to send to Fraser [then editor of The North Brituh Review} bat have not 
yet had a reply. '* 

Prom another dated Jan. 28, 1 take the following: — 

As you will see by the last of the two enclosed notes from Comewall Lewis, 
I am going to write the artiole on ** Railway Morals** for the Bdinhurgh 
Review. I do not wish it known that 1 am going to do it for the Edinburgh ; 
fearing that should the fact get to the ears of the adverse party, some coun- 
tervailing influence may be used. ** 

In a letter of 17 Feb. occur the paragraphs : — 

** 1 have agreed to write for the Britiih Quarterly, I took this step in 
consequence of finding (as you will see from the two enclosed notes from 
Fraser) that there is so much liability to delays that it is needful to have a 
good many strings to one*8 bow. Should Fraser not insert the Education 
artiole in the next number, it will put me somewhat about. However, now 
that I have arranged to write for the Edinburgh and the Brituh Quarterly 
in addition, the inconvenience can be but temporary. It would be strange 
indeed if, when contributing to four Quarterlies, I should not have demand for 
five articles in the year ; seeing that hitherto 1 have written two a year for the 
Wettmintter alone. . . . 

** I do not involve myself in the re-publication of ** Over-Legislation.** It will 
be wholly an affair between Chapman and Mr. Morley. 2 have been making 
Important additions. Chapman could not afford space for thei ** Railway 
Morals** in the next number of the Weetmineter, Hence I thought best to 
try the Edinburgh^ and although its publication will be delayed there, it is a 
much more infiuential medium. 

** 1 have just proposed the review of Comte to Dr. Vaughan [then Editor of 
The Brituh Quarterly Review] but fear that I am too late. 

My chief vexation just now is that 1 have sketches of two important 
artides on this topic and doubt whether I shall get a place for either. ** 
Here are passages from a letter written to my mother on 
27 Feb. 

enclose two notes from Dr. Vaughan, for whom 1 have agreed to write 
one of the reviews of Comte. . I feel somewhat inclined, if it will be eon 
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wiittit, to ttm% 3owii to Dwbj In Aprl) and ttoj with joo into mldtnmaMr* 
eatlMntiiallmii [U.oonlribQtingm 7 fharttothahoiiBahold«xpenMa,whloh 
I madt a fad aoa]. I propoae thii partly beoaua 1 with to lart up a 
eontidmbla aiiin I6r mj projaetod ttay in Paris in ths antomn, and pa^ 
from the wish to pot myMlf under regimen in the way of eaeroise in 
boating, Ac ** 

^ I haTi eommenoed to day the paper tor the Edinhwrgh on Railway Morals. 
It will be a terrifio exposure. ** 

I wrote to my father on March 14: 

**1 am getting Tory anxious to begin the Ptgchelogy, which is constantly 
growing. • . As soon as I hare completed the two articles I haTS in hand, I 
Miall derote myself whoUg to it** 

It seems thst I returned to Derby a few days after the 
last-named letter was written, and there remained until 
towards the end of June. 

Instead of the words " I am busy reading Comte,” used 
in one of the foregoing extracts, the words used should 
have been — I am busy reading Miss Martinean’s abridged 
translation of Comte. This had then been recently issued ; 
and as two of my friends, Mr. Lewes and Miss Evans, were 
in large measure adhereuts of Comte’s views, I was curious 
to learn more definitely what these were. Already, as said 
in a preceding chapter, I had got through the ” Exposition ” 
in the original ; and while remaining neutral respecting the 
doctrine of the three stages, had forthwith rejected the 
classification of the sciences. I had also read Mr. Lewes’s 
outlines of the Comtean system, serially published in The 
Leader. Whether, when I began to read Miss Martinean’s 
abridged translation, I had any intention of reviewing it, I 
cannot remember; but evidently, if not present at the 
outset, the intention was soon formed. 

The disciples of M. Comte think that I am much indebted 
to him; and so I am, but in a way widely unlike that 
which th^ mean. Save in the adoption of his word 
" altruism,” which I have defended, and in the adoption of 
his word ” sociology,” because there was no other available 
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word (for both which adoptions I have been blamed)^ the 
only indebtedness I recognize is the indebtedness of 
antagonism. My pronounced opposition to his views led 
me to develop some of my own views. What to think, is a 
question in part answered when it has been decided what 
not to think. Shutting out any large group of conclusions 
from the field of speculation, narrows the field; and by so 
doing brings one nearer to the conclusions which should 
be drawn. In this way the Positive Philosophy (or rather 
the earlier part of it, for I did not read the biological or 
sociological divisions, and I think not the chemical) proved 
of service to me. It is probable that but for my dissent from 
Comte’s classification of the sciences, my attention would 
never have been drawn to the subject. Had not the 
subject been entertained, I should not have entered upon that 
inquiry which ended in writing The Genesis of Science.” 
And in the absence of ideas reached when I was tracing the 
genesis of science, one large division of the Princvplea of 
Psychology would possibly have lacked its organizing 
principle, or, indeed, would possibly not have been written 
at all. In this way, then, I trace an important influence 
on my thoughts exercised by the thoughts of M. Comte ; 
but it was an influence opposite in nature to that which the 
Gomtists suppose. 

I need not here say anything about my strictures on the 
schemes of Oken and Hegel, each of whom preceded Comte 
in the attempt to organize a system of philosophy out of 
the sciences arranged in serial order; nor need I say any- 
thing about the proofs given that Comte’s classification of 
the sciences is neither logically nor historically justifiable ; 
nor about the assigned reasons for holding that the rela- 
tions of the sciences cannot be expressed by any serial 
arrangement whatever. This critical part of the article, 
though originally intended to be the chief part, eventually 
became merely preliminary to the constructive part; which. 
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alone oalla for comment in this place as being connected 
with subsequent deyelopmenta of thought. 

First pointing out how erroneous is the common notion 
that the knowledge called science is somehow sharply dis- 
tinguished from common knowledge; and then tacitly 
affirming the self-eyident truth that science must have 
gradually emerged from common knowledge; the essay 
proceeds to set forth the process of emergence. Even 
crude knowledge of things around exhibits prevision of 
one kind or other. Scientific prevision^ acquiring definite- 
ness as the knowledge of a relation between phenomena 
grows into knowledge of the relation^ acquires still greater 
definiteness as qualitative prevision grows into quantitative 
prevision — as the ability to predict the kind of foreseen 
result grows into the ability to predict both the kind and 
the amount. This advance implies the conception of 
measure. Ideas of like and unlike, underlying the dis- 
criminations which even animals make> are suggested to the 
primitive man by various things, and especially by organic 
bodies : like shapes, colours, weights, are shown him by fish 
from a shoal, birds from a flock, beasts from a herd. Occa- 
sionally the objects are so nearly alike as to be scarcely 
distinguishable; and there emerges the idea of absolute 
likeness or equality. Of equalities, the most exactly ascer- 
tainable are those of lengths. Two fishes side by side, 
showing equality of length, simultaneously imply the ideas 
of duality and of measurement by apposition. Such 
experiences, while thus yielding the ideas of equal lengths 
and equal units of length, which are the root-ideas of 
geometry, also yield the idea of equal units in the abstract, 
which is the root-idea of number and of the calculus in 
general. At the same time, since these organic bodies 
habitually present like relations among their attributes—* 
sise, form, colour, odour, taste, motions — ^in such wise that 
two or more of them being given others can be inferred, 
a concomitant consciousness of liJceness pf relations results; 
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whence arises ordinary reasoning. Eyentnally out of this 
comes the conception of equaUty ofreUUions, on which scientific 
reasoning proceeds. Those subsequent steps in the genesis 
of science thus initiated which are presented by the several 
sciences as they arise and diverge^ cannot here be named. 
It must suffice to say that along with the process of 
divergence and re-divergence sketched out^ there is 
sketched out the increasing inter-dependence of the 
sciences. It is curious, however, that though there are 
clearly portrayed in the article the increasing heterogeneity 
in the general body of the sciences, the increasing definiteness 
shewn by all its components, and the increasing integration 
implied by their mutual influence and aid, there is no 
specific reference to this advance from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous and from the indefinite to the 
definite; though these formulae had been used in a 
preceding essay. Again the substance of the conception 
had grown faster than the shape, which had not yet 
acquired definiteness. 

During the spring and early summer there continued 
those signs of cardiac enfeeblement which set in after 
my return from Switzerland. They had diminished, indeed, 
but were still perceptible enough. Towards the end of June 
I decided to try hydropathy : not, I believe, because I had 
much faith in the nominal remedy; for it seemed to me 
then, as now, that the actual remedy is the change from an 
unhealthy, indoor, hard-worked and often anxious life, to a 
life of ease, novelty, and amusement, spent largely in the 
open air, while keeping regular and early hours and eating 
wholesome food. But whether the causes of improvement 
to health were essential to the system or concomitant only, 
it seemed worth while to give them a trial. X went to the 
establishment in which my uncle had, more than once, 
derived much benefit. An account of my experiences 
there is contained in the following paragraphs from a 
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letter to my mother, dated Umberdade Hall, Hookley 
Heath, Birmingham, 80 Jnne, 1854. 

**X ivirald li*T« wrilitn 6ftrli«r bat that I waiUd imtil X had ■omtthiag 
daftnita to faport ; and X ahoold aartainly ha?a writtaa jaatardaj had not 
Dr. Johnson taken me ont for a drira in his gig, and ramainad oat tOl altar 
post time. 

*^X haja nothing rarj daflnita to tall jon, farther than that on the whole the 
palpitations seem to be gradoallj diminishing and do not generally attract 
my attention OTen at night ; althoogh still more or less paroaptibla than, whan 
X porposaly direct my attention to them. In other respects X am mach as X 
was. No great affect either one way or other seems to be prodacad by the 
treatment, so far as I can Judge by my feelings. Bat being on the whole 
Tary wall, I don't know that I hate any right to expect any ?ary marked 
resdts. 

Thera are about 5M patients here at present. They are on the whole not a 
partioalarly interesting class of persons. If y chief companion is Dr. Johnson 
himself, with whom I hare a good deal of talk from time to time. The time 
howeTer passes pleasantly enough. The Hall stands in the midst of extensiTe 
grounds, with plantations and drixes, two lakes with boats on them, and 
plenty of country lanes in the sorrounding districts ; so that by the aid of 
walks and games and boating and driving, with the frequently recurring baths, 
the days slip quietly by.** 

There had then bat just oommenoed that transformation 
which hydropathic establishments have undergone. It 
has been amusing to watch the process by which classes of 
English people with ascetic or semi-ascetic ideas, haye 
been betrayed into a mode of enjoyment which they would 
have looked askance at had it been proposed to them 
without disguise. If, forty years ago, anyone had adver- 
tised a country house in which the guests, living as a 
family, were to be provided with facilities for passing the 
time pleasantly, he would have had small chance of success. 
But the average Englishman has great belief in the benefits 
of any regime which treats his body severely, and makes 
him do things that are not agreeable to h^ sensations. 
The water-cure consequently fell in with his humour; and 
he took to it kindly. For companionship, patients brought 
with them relatives, often much younger, who needed no 
treatment. Those who took baths presently came to be 
out-numbered by those who merely utilised the opportu- 
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nities for amasement; until at lengthy the hydropathic 
element becoming comparatiyely unobtrusiye, there have 
grown up all over the kingdom places in which people 
assemble to have games and drives and picnics and balls^ 
to flirt and to make matches. 

Leaving Umberslade for London before the middle of 
July, I there occupied myself in bringing to a close some 
literary engagements. Though, as implied above, the 
article on Railway Morals and Railway Policy” had 
been commenced early in the spring and had been com- 
pleted at Derby, it was requisite, considering the serious- 
ness of the allegations it made, to submit it, when in proof, 
to sundry of those who were familiar with the doings of 
the railway world. After these allegations had received 
their indorsement there came the need for dissipating the 
qualms of the editor of The Edinburgh Review — at that 
time Sir George Cornewall Lewis. I have pleasant recol- 
lections of my interview with him, and retain a clear 
picture of his remarkable face, though I never saw 
it again. 

In a letter to my father dated 5 September 1853, occurs 
the passage : — If you will get hold of Tuesday's Timee 
you will see a report of a meeting of South-Western Rail- 
way shareholders in which I took part — moved a reso- 
lution and made a speech.” It was from the impression 
made on me by the doings of the Board at thib meeting, 
that the article in question originated. The experiences of 
my earlier engineering days had not revealed to me much; 
partly because I was not behind the scenes and partly 
because at that time corrupting influences were but 
beginning. During the railway-mania, however, when I 
resumed engineering, the motives and actions of those 
concerned became partially known to me. The conspiring 
together of lawyers, engineers, and others seeking for 
professional work, with promoters greedy of premiums, all 
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atterly regardless of those who were hetrajed by their 
hollow schemes, repelled me so effeotnally that I nerer 
applied for a single share, though I might have had 
many. Having at that time seen something of rail- 
way morals from the inside, I now, as proprietor, saw 
something of them from the outside : knowledge of 
motives gained in the first case serving to interpret actions 
in the second. I was indignant at the way in which 
proprietors were deluded by schemes projected and 
executed for the benefit of those who governed and those 
in league with them ; and determined to expose the state 
of things. 

As the developmental course of thought which it has 
been my purpose to trace in preceding brief analyses of 
articles, is not illustrated by this article, I need not here 
say anything about its contents further than to note the sole 
philosophical, or in this case ethical, principle enunciated. 
This principle was the undeniable one, that by a contract 
no person can be committed to more than he contracts to 
do. It was argued that this applies to the proprietary 
contract as to all other contracts ; and that therefore the 
railway-shareholder cannot in equity be committed by any 
act, either of a board of directors or of his brother share- 
holders, to schemes not named in the deed of incorporation. 
And it was contended that the wide-spread ruin of indi- 
viduals, and immense loss of capital by the nation in 
making nnremnnerative lines, would never have occurred 
had not the proprietary contract for making a specified 
railway, beemhabitnally interpreted as though it were also 
a contract for making unspecified railways. 

Concerning, as it did, the interests of multitudinous 
people, and containing many startling statements, this article 
attracted much attention — ^mnch more attention than any-, 
thing else I ever wrote. It was eventually, with my assent, 
republished by Messrs. Longman in their Traveller’s 
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Library.’^ Some of tiie contained revelations brought 
upon them the threat of an action for libel. 

My detention in London during the greater part of July 
was not without its compensations. Among these were 
several visits to the Crystal Palace, then recently opened, 
and then having a beauty which those who have seen it 
only of late years can hardly imagine. A letter to my 
friend Lott, expressing the wish that he would join me in 
visits to it, says: — ^^but I suppose that nothing can 
neutralize your yearning for the hills (joined with that of 
your wife) for this summer at least.” Succeeding para- 
graphs in the letter I give, because of the sundry things 
which they indicate. 

** I mesn to get awaj from town as soon as I ean—perhapa in little more 
than a fortnight Not feeling that Umberslade has been beneficial, I am 
deairouB of getting away to the sea-side as soon as may be ; holding, as I do, 
that it is the best policy to take prompt measures to get rid of eren minor 
bodily erils, lest they should entail greater ones, as they always tend to do. 

«* Will the diyidends on the American shares be forthcoming before I got 
Hy reason for inquiring is not that I am likely to have any need of them for 
some months to come, but that there would, I suppose, be some inconvenience 
in sending the amount to me whilst at Paris. 

** I quite sympathize in your wish for the renewal of our pleasant ezeur- 
sions, than which there are few things 1 have enjoyed more. Next time I 
hope that Mary Boe [his sister-in-law] will be one of our party. I have great 
faith in the laughter cure ; and her nonsense makes a good ingredient in 
it. TeU your wife that she should be ashamed of hersi^ to be ntiwell at 
Quom ; and that unleu she forthwith reports heruli well, I shall aoouse her 
of plotting to get to the lakes.'* 

Above, I have spoken of the attractiveness of the Crystal 
Palace in its early days. Here from a letter to my mother 
dated 15 July, let me quote a passage referring to it. 

**I have been once at Sydenham. It surpassu even my expectations 
though 1 had seen it in progress. „ It is a fairyland ; and a wonder surpassing 
all others." 

The degradation which it has since undergone, illustrates 
the way in which too strenuous an effort to make a thing 
good may end in making it bad. Had there not been 
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•0 TMt an ozpenditara on great terraoes, tlie inunense 
flights of steps, the basins, fountains, and vater-towers, 
the dividend on the capital invested in the Palaoe and its 
contents, would probably have been sufficient to satisfy 
shareholders ; and there would not have been those frantic 
efforts to increase returns, which have ended in making the 
place a compound of basaar, theatre, fancy fair, refreshment 
room, and tea-garden. 

My matters of business having been transacted, I was now 
free to commence my long contemplated work on Psycho- 
logy. Foregoing extracts from letters contain two indi- 
cations that during the spring there had arisen the 
question — Why remain in England while writing the 
bookf Why not write ft abroad f Easy access to other 
books was not requisite; for its lines of thought had 
scarcely anything in common with lines of thought pre- 
viously pursued ; and of such material as was needed for 
illustration, my memory contained a sufficient stock. Why 
not then go to France, spend the remainder of the summer 
on the coast, and winter in Paris T Arrangements in 
pursuance of this scheme had been gradually made. 

At the close of Chapter XXlll, my experience of a 
remarkable ooinoidenoe of names was noted, but, a still 
more remarkable ooinoidenoe had now to be described. 
It occurred just before I departed for France. While 
in Lond<fti in the spring, I had been attended during 
indisposition by Mr. Robert Dunn, a medical man then 
residing in Norfolk Street, Strand. The small claim he 
had against me 1 wished to settle before leaving. What 
happened is told in the following extract from a letter to 
my father, dated 28 July. 

"laMtvithasMStsstrsmdiaaiysoiasUUnes daw yoa Isft. (UUstca 
Ur. Dosb, tbs sotiMai, leas told ty tbs jeangsuBfai Us swes^ttnt he 
essoai I Midl.vaaU leave a esid te him. ItoohcoeoateadgsMitte 
fliiseMistaBk laottoedthetvlianhenedthsaamehetaisedliisafsbioes 
and asve a start Jodfs mj eetoniehmaiit so dndine that hie snrytiae arose 

GG 
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from the leot tiut hU mm too wot Eerhort Speneer. I would almost have 
taken an oath that there was no other person with the same. name. 
That there should not only be one, but that I should meet with him and 
hand my card to him, is one of those strange erents whioh we should call 
absurd in a romance.'* 

At that time its strangeness seemed mnch greater than it 
seems now; for in the days when my donble and I were 
baptized, the name Herbert, though now not uncommon, 
was extremely rare. Up to the age of 80 I never met any 
one bearing it. 

The incident had a sequel. On my retnm from France 
some time afterwards, I again called to pay Mr. Dunn’s 
account, and again Mr. Dunn was from home. Not 
wishing to have any further trouble, I said I would pay to 
this namesake of mine the amount due. The result of 
course was that I obtained a bill made out to Herbert 
Spencer and receipted by Herbert Spencer. I still have it 
among my papers. 

Some years afterwards this second Mr. Herbert Spencer 
was house surgeon to the London Hospital. Eventually 
he settled at Bradford, in Yorkshire, where he still resided 
in 188& 

Afterwards there appeared on the scene a Dr. Herbert 
Spencer, who now practices in London. From 1888 to 
1899 the two names occurred together in Tfie Medical 
Reguter. 

Later came still another Herbert Spencer — a pickpocket I 
(See daily papers for July 6th, 1893.) Two otliers have 
since come to my knowledge — one a Birmingham manu* 
facturer (now dead) and the other a secretary to Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb. 
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Lying about eight miles north-east of Dieppe, Tr4port is 
a small sea-port at the mouth of a valley which there makes 
a gap in the fine chalk cliffs extending along the coast each 
way. Some three miles, perhaps, up the valley, lies Ville 
d'Eu, containing, among other things, a ch&teau which 
belonged to Louis Philippe, who had also built himself a 
pavilion on the shore at Trfiport. This Royal patronage 
it was which, I suppose, had brought Trfiport into fashion 
as a sea-side resort — ^fashion which had not, however, in 
1854 risen high enough to spoil it. My father had spent 
his midsummer vacation there; and his account of the 
place led me to choose it as my place of sojourn for the 
rest of the summer. 

As the sea-side is found to be salubrious, the common 
inference is that the nearer the water the more beneficial 
the effect.* This is a great mistake. The air of a beach, 
especially during warm weather and when the tide is out, 
is highly charged with vapour, and to many constitutions 
therefore enervating : differing widely in this respect from 
the air fifty or a hundred feet higher. My attention was 
first drawn to this contrast by my experiences at Trfiport, 
where, on this first occasion, I settled myself in the Grande 
Rue, some distance back from the shore and high above it. 

The house had a garden running up the slope towards 
the western cliffs, and at the top of this garden was a 
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Bommer-lionse whicli made an agreeable writing»room for 
me in fine weather. Here I commenced The Prindplea of 
Psychology. A letter to my father dated 7 August contains 
the paragraphs : — 

** I like the plaoe very well. During some bad weather which lasted orer 
Friday and Saturday, I felt rather disgusted and inclined to go away as soon 
as 1 could ; but now that the weather is fine again, I feel inclined to stay out 
the month, as I had intended. The change of feeling is partly due also to 
the fact that 1 have, daring the last two days, after the usual initial struggle, 
got into writing cue, and am fairly started with the Psychology. Finding it 
at first rather repugnant and being dissatisfied with what I did, I 'felt 
disgusted with things in general ; but now that the inertia is OToreome and 
I am quite satisfied with my work, things seem pleasant enough • • • . 

*M admire the coast and the clifis very much ; and find plenty to examine 
on the shore at ebb tide — many things that are new to me. On Sunday I 
saw a large piece of cliff faU^a slice extending from top to bottom. It was 
Just beyond the end of the parade to the west of the town. I was on the 
sands just facing it when it fell, and saw the whole process. No harm 
was done. • . • 

I haye not explored the country much at present ; save going as far as So, 
where I walked on Sunday. I find that that is the OhAteau d’Eu which 
standi dose behind the Church. 

“ It is half past three and I must start off for my walk.*’ 

A tail, finely-built man^ obyiously English^ had several 
times passed me in the town or on the cliffs^ and we had 
looked askance at one another. At the public room or 
salon on the beach^ I one day handed him a newspaper. 
This led to friendly interchange of remarks^ and in a week 
or so we took our afternoon walks together. It was 
Mr. George Bolleston^ in later years Professor Bolleston of 
Oxford. Our intercourse enlivened my stay; for besides 
being a man of wide culture he had a pleasant facetiousness 
which gave sest to his talk. Probably but for the 
acquaintancediip thus commenced^ I should not have 
remained at Tr4port as long as I did. 

Even as it was my impatience of monotony caused me to 
leave it while the weather was still hot, and, as it turned 
out, muck earlier than I ought to have done. 

Curiosify was doubtless a spur to this premature de» 
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partare. I was now 84 and liad never seen Paris. 
KakuraUy the anticipated pleasure hastened my movements. 
A letter home speaking of my migration^ dated Paris 
14 Bue de TUniversit^j 81 August^ 1854 says-^ 

** I Uh Tr^port on Tuaedsy; on which day my month expired, snd sniTod 
at Pane in the erening. The last two days hafe been ipent in leeWng 
lodgings, and I haTO only this morning fixed myself. I am on the south 
side of the riyer and about ten minutes* wsJk from the Louvre and 
the TuUerles. . . . 

** 1 am eertainly astonished at the beauty of Paris, though I have as yet seen 
only part of it. The Boulevards at night are especially astonishing. The 
whole aspect of things gives one the idea of a perpetual gsla. Nevertheless 
I cannot but regard the enormous contrast between Paris and the provinoes, 
in respect of advancement, as indicative of essential nnhealthiness. The 
state of the peasantry in my walks about the country seemed to me very 
miserable— scarcely anything but cottages built of wattling and mud, and 
scarcely enough spirits in their inhabitants to render them curious as to the 
passers by. Paris has grown to what it has at the expense of France. . . . 

** 1 very much question whether I shall remain here as long as I intended, or 
anything like it My letters of introduction are useless at present, as people 
are away from Paris. I expect I shall fed rather londy.*’ 

This was the first of many instances showing that I cannot 
bear to be cut off from my roots^ and that I have not 
patience enough to wait until I root myself afresh. I soon 
get weary of sight-seeing^ and cannot play the flaneur with 
any satisfaction. Moreover, in this case, the difilculty of 
carrying on conversation soon made wearisome what little 
social intercourse was available. When, with the effort to 
find words, there is joined the consciousness that multi- 
tudinous l^lunders are being made, there naturally results 
a tendency to abridge interviews, even when they are 
interesting, which most interviews are not. Hence the 
resolution notified in a letter to my father dated 12 Sep- 
tember, after only a fortnight’s stay. 

•• I of leaving Pane at the end of thii week and going to Jemy. 
Almoet everyone is away at present, and thou^ I meet with great hospitality 
where it is possible, I fed the want of society very much. It would be a 
month Of more before this would be remedied. Moreover I am not getting 
on with my work so well as I wish. The quality is satisfactoiy but not the 
quantity. And further, Paris is still very hot and is somewhat detrimental 
to me. I shall therefore, I think, postpone my sojourn here till next year 
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somewhat later in the season ; and in the meantime go and set myself down 
at St. Hellers, where I doubt not I shall get on well with my Ptychology^ 
benefit in health, and probably get a sufficiency of pleasant society. Will 
you in the course of the week write me a letter, poste-rettanU, St. Hellers, 
giving me any information you can about hotels ; so that I may know on my 
arrival where to go. I got your letter this morning, and was glad to do so, 
having not heard for so long. . • . 

“I spent an evening with the Bradleys [some Derby friends whom 1 
accidentally met] and I join them this afternoon for a walk in the Bois de 
Boulogne. I have, by means of letters of introduction, made the acquaintance 
of ^ the Editor of the Revue Contemporainefihe Editor of Hie Revue Britannique, 
the Editor of the Revue genial de V Architecture f and one of the writers of 
the Revue dee deux Mondee. The third, who was just leaving tor Germany, 
pressed me to go and make use of his country house during his absence.. 
I dine with his family to-morrow. 

was at the f^te of St. Cloud on Sunday; and was much amused by 
the juvenility of the adults. The French never entirely cease to be boys. 
I saw grey haired people riding on whirligigs such as we have at our 
own lairs.” 

To the list of those I made acquaintance with^ should 
have been added M. Littr4, to whom Lewes had given me 
a letter of introduction. What passed between us I cannot 
now say. I remember only that he was a mild-mannered 
man, who had the traits of a student and a recluse. 
Judging from his appearance, I should have thought he 
had not stamina enough for his amazing achievement. 

The resolution above indicated was carried out ; and the 
next sign of my whereabouts is a letter dated Breeds 
Boarding House, Jersey, 26 September. After giving 
some account of a twenty-seven hours^ journey, 'chiefly by 
diligence, which had proved somewhat injurious, the 
letter continues : — 

** St. Male is a very remarkable and very picturesque old town, strongly 
fortified, and bearing iffi the aspect of old times about it. I felt half inclined 
to stay awhile, but found at the end of two days that it would be very dull, 
somewhat expensive, and I think not very salubrious. 

** 1 am delighted with the island and more partioularly with the coast. The 
formation is volcanic and there is a ruggedness of outline and structure, and 
a variety, that I have never seen before. Add to which that from the hard- 
ness of tho rock, the water disintegrates it but little and remains quite clear. 
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whioh I never before Been it do. The eoul to the 8.W. (Portelet Bey 
end St BreUdee Bey) hee delighted me more then eny ooest I ever lew. 
'*The weether ie very pleesent in finenese end temperetore end I heve 
benefited ooniiderebly. There ie not much eoeiety here, however, ea the 
•eeeon ie eoming to en end; end whet there it I do not find very intereeting. 
I em thinking of leeving next week for Brighton, where 1 heve eome frienda, 
where I mey atey awhile on my way beck to town. 1 em the more indnoed 
to do thia beoeoae, though I em getting on tolerably with the Ptyehologyt the 
hoora here do not auit my writing well, end I aee that it if needful for me to 
be in lodgings to make the best of the day; end here lodgings would be 
insufferably dull now that the place is emptying. 

**Ii the weather is fine I think of leaving on Monday next; but should the 
equinoctial gales set in, and last till after that time, I may probably stay here 
somewhat longer, so as to get e quiet passage.'* 

Of course^ as for leaving Paris long before I had intended^ 
so for soon leaving Jersey, there were assignable reasons: 
there always are reasons for doing that which one’s feelings 
prompt. In either case, the discontented mood consequent 
on being far from friends, was, I suspect, the chief cause. 

1 can do pretty well without seeing friends for some time, 
if I am within hail of them ; but the consciousness that 
they are inaccessible is soon followed by depression. 

The intention of migrating to Brighton took effect at the 
time named. In a letter thence, dated 2 Clifton Terrace, 

2 October, occurs the following paragraph 

** The place is very full. Yesterday I met four persona 1 knew. One was 
Louis Blano, with whom I had a long walk and argument. The day before I 
caught sight of Thackeray talking to some one. Possibly I may see some- 
thing of him while here. 1 think I shall get on well wi^ my writing, and 
hope to benefit in all respects." 

Answering a question from my father respecting the dis- 
cussion with Louis Blanc, a subsequent letter says-— 

" My argument with Louis Blano had nothing to do with Socialiam, but 
with centralisation. He admits its injurious effects in France ; but think# 
that the fault lies in its application in wrong directions." 

As the little man — something under five feet I suppose — 
was animated, and my own mode of expression not wanting 
in energy, we drew inquiring glances as we walked up and 
down tho parade. He spoke English remarkably well: 
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having a good choice of words which he put togititor 
correctly and articulated with great diatinctnesa — grester 
distinctness^ indeed^ than is usual among ourselves. More- 
over^ he had acquired the English cadence much more 
nearly than foreigners generally do. 

I am reminded of a story which he told concerning a 
dreadful iypographical blunder. The story has not, I 
think, become generally known; and as it is too good to be 
lost, I repeat it here. At that time, or not long before, 
lived a French lady-novelist who wrote as " La Comtesse 
— The blunder occurred in the closing sentence 
of one of her stories : a sentence which was intended to 
embody its moral. As it left her pen the sentence ran— 
Bim caivtiaUre Vamour il faut sorUr de saiJ* [Instead of 
this the printers made eonnaitre Vamowr $1 faut 

sortir U soir.'* 

Correspondence shows that I was in town before the end 
of October. Giving the address 4 St. Ann^s Terrace, 
Acacia Road, I wrote home— 

«• I inclose s note which I haye recciyed since retoming to town, relatlTe 
to a reprint from ** Social Statics.’’ I shall probably consent • • • 

I am tolerably well, though not rid of the palpi^ons, which I suppose 
will now always continue more or less. However, as there is no organic 
mischief and they give me no annoyance worth mentioning, 1 suppose I most 
not complain." 

In a letter dated 2 November, occurs the paragraph ; — 
"I am just finishing one of the four divisions of the Ptychohgy — the 
" General Synthesis." This, with the Universal Postulate, which with a few 
additions forms the first part or " General Analysis," finishes two parts. I 
am now about to commence the " Special Analysis.’’ ** 

As thus shown, the four parts were not written in the 
order they followed when printed. Part III was written 
first: the reason being, I believe, that it contained the 
fundamental conception which pervades the entire work; 
and I was anxious to put this conception down on paper in 
its complete form. This having been done, I reverted 
to the arrangement of the parts as they were intended 
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to stand; and wrote the remaining ones in the order 
I, n, IV. 

On December 8, I wrote responding to my lather’s 
expressed wish that I should go down to Derby for a time. 
One reason for assenting was want of society. 

**I find it rather doll here at present. There are hot few people in town I 
and of those who were here when I earns, some are now gone.** 

Passing to other matters the letter continues - 

*< The Pqrohology is going on Terj well, though not altogether so fast as I 
oonld wish. The theory of reasoning is working oat beaatifally. . • . 

** Ton would no doubt regret to hear of the death of Professor Forbes. I am 
eery sorry indeed. He was not only a ealuable man of soienee, but also 
extremely likable as a man ; and I had hoped to cultivate the friendship that 
had oommeneed between us. Few men seem to have been mote universally 
regretted.’* 

In pursuance of the intention indicated in this letter, I 
presently went home, and, spending Christmas there, 
lemained through part of January. Ho clue to any 
occurrences is given by correspondence, save by a letter 
from my mother to my father, who was away on a Christmas 
visit. It appears from this that I was unwell, and sometimes 
got no sleep till, five o'clock in the morning : a sign, I 
suppose, that thinking and writing were beginning to tell 
upon me. 

Towards the end of January I returned to town. It 
seems that my chief purposes in doing so were to arrange 
with the printer, and, if possible, to find some publisher 
who woubd take the whole or part of the risk of my forth* 
coming book. While referring to these objects, a letter 
which I have headed simply Monday, but to which my 
father has fortunately added fhe date, 29 Jan. 1855, also 
contains a passage of importance. 

** 1 got tlie inolofcd thic morniiig rolstivs to the rovicw ol Ckmitt for tht 
Sdimburgk It is, you will mo, fsvoursbls as fsr st it goof. 

**Mr. WoodfaUisabouttosoidinoasintrodoctiofito WiltoasndlCaborfy, 
the publishers, whom he recommends. So I shall probably be in nsgotlatioii 
with them in the course of this week. 

**Chapman was wanting me to write an article when 1 saw him the other 
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d*j, on the Maine Law and the Sonday Beer-Bill. He asked whether I ever 
meant to do any more review-writing : evidently being anxious to get 
something from me. 1 declined the article he mentioned, but told [him] 
I would write him one on The Oauee of All ProgreUt as soon as I was at 
liberty. If Walton & Co. do not bid for an edition of the Ptychologyt I may 
do this article forthwith.” 

This last paragraph gives a date to the inception of the 
general doctrine of evolution ; or rather, it shows that this 
inception was not later than January, 1855. For the article 
named in it was the one eventually published under the 
title — Progress : its Law and Cause.^^ Doubtless it was 
during the preceding autumn that the change from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, which we have already seen was 
in course of being recognized as characterizing the change 
from lower to higher in several diverse groups of phenomena, 
was recognized as characterizing this change in all groups 
of phenomena. And doubtless this development of the con- 
ception took place while writing the General Synthesis ; 
two chapters of which trace, among mental phenomena, the 
progress from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and 
two other chapters of which exhibit the progress in 
speciality and in complexity : both involving the same trait. 

The next letter to my father, which is dated '^Feb. 
(what day I can^t say) 55,” in its first paragraph implies 
an inclosed letter from Sir G. C. Lewis. The proposed 
article on Comte, to which this referred, was obviously 
the second of the two named in the last chapter as having 
been originally planned ^ 

«< You see that paper for The Edinburgh is negatived by a pre-engage- 
ment As he invites me, I think I shall propose one on Transcendental 
Physiology ; but not for immediate execution. 

** 1 dined at the Coopers on Friday last in company with Professor Owen 
and his wife, and went with them siterwards to hear him give a lecture at 
the Boyal Institution, on the relation between Man and the anthropoid apes. 
It was the same thing that I had heard before in his lectures [at the College 
of Surgeons], and anything but logical. ... 

** I have had some negotiations with publishers. Walton and Maberly 
were prevented from going into the matter by religious difficulties. I am 
now in negotiation with Smith and Blder. I like very much what I have 
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seen of them, and think it not unlikely from their mode of treating the 
matter that they will make an offer. They hare got Parte I ^ III now In 
their hande to form an opinion of the book.** 

After some weeks, during which my hopes had been 
somewhat raised by Messrs. Smith & Elder’s intimation 
that they took a ^'favourable” view, I received their 
proposals. These, to my surprise, practically left me to bear 
all the risks, with but a remote chance of benefit should the 
book succeed. In my letter closing the negotiation, I 
remember saying that if such were their "favourable” 
terms, I was curious to know what their unfavourable terms 
might be. 

But it was absurd to expect that a publisher could be 
found who would 'speculate in a work of so unpopular a 
kind. Very few grave books pay; most of them fail to 
return their expenses ; and one on so uninviting a subject 
as psychology, by an author not bearing any endorsement, 
was sure to entail a loss. I ought to have known at the 
outset that, as bofore, so again, I should have to publish at 
my own risk ; or, to speak definitely, should have to pay a 
penalty for publishing. 

The need for economy now became increasingly manifest. 
I had done no remunerative writing since the preceding 
midsummer ; and the non-receipt of an anticipated dividend 
on certain American railway-shares which I held, reduced 
my resources below the amount I had counted upon. It 
was thus clear that unless I took precautions, my purse 
would be empty before my book was finished. Leaving a 
quantity of MS. with the printer, I therefore, in the middle 
of March, returned to Derby ; where I could live at much 
less cost than I could live in London. 

An uneventful three months now followed. Concerning 
my life at Derby until the close of June, there is scarcely 
anything to say. The daily routine, and the signs of coming 
bad health, are the sole things I remember. 

1 spent something like five hours a day in writing: 
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beginning between nine and ten, continuing till one, pausing 
for a few minutes to take some slight refreshment, usuallja 
little fruit, and resuming till three ; then sallying out for a 
country walk and returning in time for dinner between fire 
and six. I had often warned my friends against over- 
work, and had never knowingly transgressed. Five hours 
per day did not seem too much ; and had there been no 
further taxing of brain, no mischief might have been done. 
But I overlooked the fact that during these months at 
Derby, as during all the months since the preceding 
August, leisure hours had been chiefly occupied in thinking, 
Especially while walking I was thinking. The quickened 
circulation consequent on moderate exercise, produced in 
me then, as always, a flow of ideas often difficult, if not 
impossible, to stop. Moreover the printers were at my 
heels, and proofs coming every few days had to be corrected : 
tasks which must have occupied considerable portions of 
my evenings. Practically, therefore, the mental strain went 
on with but little intermission. 

That mischief was being done ought to have been clear 
to me. A broad hint that I was going wrong was this : — 
One of Thackera/s stories — The Newcomes I think it must 
have been — ^was in course of issue in a serial form. When 
a new part came out I obtained it from a local library, and, 
reserving it till the evening, then read it through. As often 
as I did this 1 got no sleep all night, or, at any rate, no 
sleep till towards morning. My appearance, too, should 
have made me pause. A photograph still existing, which 
was taken during the spring, has a worn anxious look; 
showing that waste was in excess of repair. It seems 
strange that such knowledge as I had of physiology, did 
not force on me the inference that I was injuring myself, 
and that I should inevitably suffer. 

But giving no heed to these warnings I thought- 
lessly went on without cessation ; eager to get the book 
done, and, I suppose, hoping that rest would soon re-establish 
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mj ordinary health. Towards the end of Jane there 
remained but three chapters to write. These were 
written elsewhere. 

An artist, and head of the School of Art in Derby, Mr. 
A. 0. Deacon, was about to spend his midsummer vacation 
in North Wales. I had been on friendly terms with him 
for some years ; and our plans were in partial agreement. 
Travelling together as far as Conway, we there parted — ^he 
for Llandudno with his two boys and I for Bettw8>y>coed— 
after having arranged to meet subsequently. 

I had fixed upon Bettws as a place where I should get 
some fishing to occupy leisure times ; but, as experience 
soon proved, the expectation was an ill-grounded one. 
Experience soon proved, moreover, that my vain hope had 
taken me to an undesirable place; for Bettws, being ai 
the bottom of a close valley, is very enervating. A fnrther 
sign of the coming disaster commenced here and continued 
afterwards ; namely lying awake for an hour or two in the 
middle of each night. 

A migration at the end of a week took me to Capel 
Curig, or rather to a hamlet half a mile to the East of it, 
Bryntioh, where was a small hotel frequented by artists 
who had not yet won their spurs. Two were staying there. 
One of them at that time unknown but now well known, 
was Mr. Alfred Hunt. As 1 was interested in art, and apt 
to give utterance to my heresies, there resulted a good deal 
of lively talk between ns, which usefully diverted a little 
the current of my thoughts. 

The weather being fine, my writing while in Wales was 
done almost wholly out of doors. Famished with a pocket 
inkstand I daily started off, manuscript in hand, for a 
ramble among the hills or along the baidn of the Ungwy; 
and, from time to time finding a convenient place, lay down 
and wrote a paragraph or two. The opening of the 
chapter on " The Feelings'' was written, while reclining on 
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the shore of Llyn Cwlya, a secluded lake some two 
or three miles from Bryntich. A week or so previously, 
while at Bettws, this practice had led to an amusing 
incident. After lying for some time with eyes fixed on 
the paper, I raised my head and saw, a few feet off in front, 
a semi-circle of sheep intently gazing at me : doubtless 
puzzled by a behaviour unparalleled in their experience. 
I was at the time busy with the chapter on Reason,” and 
had I thought of it might have used the incident as an 
illustration. For it is a truth made manifest not only by 
comparing lower animals with men, but also by comparing 
different grades of men with one another, that whereas 
inferior intelligences go on making multitudinous obser- 
vations to little purpose (drawing either no conclusions or 
wrong conclusions), superior intelligences, from a few 
observations properly put together, quickly draw right 
conclusions. 

After some ten days at Bryntich, I removed to a place 
a few miles higher up the valley, where Deacpn and I 
had agreed to meet. 

This place was Pen-y-Gwyrid — a place of sad memories 
to me j for it was here that my nervous system finally gave 
way. Deacon failed to keep his appointment : writing me 
a letter from Nant Mill saying that he had commenced a 
picture there, and could not leave. The result was that, in 
the absence of all other guests at the hotel, I was alone ; 
and thinking went on during meals and in the evening, as 
well as while I was at work and while I was walking. 
Some days seem to have passed without manifest mischief, 
as witness the following passages from a letter to my 
mother, dated 16 July 

** I Bsnd you a line to eay that I am weU, and enjoying myeelf as rnnob 
as hard work will let me. I am at present staying jnst under the loot 
o! Snowdon. ... It Is a far finer mountain than I expected. The weather 
to-day is wet and dreary; but on the whole it has been Teiy laTourable. . • . 

I leaTS this on We^esdaj neat lor Beddgelert. where 1 shall probably 
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tUy a week and from whence I ihaU probably aeeend Snowdon in eompanj 
with Deacon.'* 

But before tbis remoyal tbe mischief was done. One 
morning soon after beginning work^ there commenced a 
sensation in myhead — ^not pain^ nor heat^ nor fulness, nor 
tension, but simply a sensation, bearable enough but 
abnormal. The seriousness of the symptom was at once 
manifest to me. I put away my manuscript and sallied 
out, fishiner-rod in hand, to a mountain tarn in the hills 
behind the hotel, in pursuance of a resolve to give myself a 
week^s rest; thinking that would suflSce. 

Next day came a walk to Beddgelert. That place being 
much shut in, proved, as 1 might have known it would, 
very enervating. After two days I left for Carnarvon and 
afterwards for Bangor; taking up my abode at Garth Point 
for a week. While there I managed to finish everything 
but the chapter on “The Will,^^ with which the work ends. 

The close of the month found me back at home; where 
this last chapter was completed under great difficulties. I 
alternated between house and garden : writing a few 
sentences and then pacing up and down for a time to 
dissipate head-sensations — a persistence in physiological 
wrong-doing which brought on further serious symptoms. 

Meanwhile the printers had overtaken me. There 
remained only to see the last proofs ; make arrangements 
with the publishers ; give directions about advertisements 
and the aistribution of the work for review; and send 
copies to friends. Imprudently (and as I look back on these 
past days I am struck by my frequent imprudences) I Went 
to London to transact these matters of business. Without 
any serious delay, everything might have been done by 
letter ; and I ought to have remembered that London was 
not the place in which to find the quiet I needed. 

During my short stay in London there did, indeed, occur 
an excitement which exacerbated my disorder. Meeting 
one afternoon Mr. F. 0. Ward, a friend named in a 
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preriooB chapter, I was pressed by him to join a dinner* 
party which he was giving that evening. I resisted: telling 
him of my break-down and of my consequent unfitness. 
But he was urgent and I weakly yielded. In a letter 
to my father I find an account of the dinner and its effect. 

I fooUahly allowed myeell to be pennaded to dine last night with 
Ward, one ot the ehiet lanitary men, to meet Owen and Ohadwiok, and 
Bawlinaon (late lanitary oommiifioner in the Crimea), Simon, the 
aanitary officer of the City of London, and other notaUea. I bad the 
andaoity (to the immanae arntwement of Owen and other imeonoemed 
gneata) to make an attaok upon all these aanitary leadera— charging them with 
garbling evidenoe, mialeading the pnblio, Ae. Ae. The fight laated the whole 
OToning, and on two or three ocoaaiona I raiaed an immenae laogh at theb 
expem. Bat aa I espeoted, I paid lor it : I got no deep all night. 

'* I atart to-morrow morning ; and doubt not the aea-air will aoon aet 
aU right." 

This expectation proved, alas I immeasurably too sanguine. 
I had no adequate conception of the damage which 
preceding months had done. The pursuit of health, now 
commenced, was fated to be unsuccessful; for health, 
in the full sense of the word, was never again to be 
overtaken. 

Here, before narrating the incidents of that long 
interval which, in so far as ooncems my active life, was 
a blank, let me say something about The Prineiflee of 
Peyehology, and the reception it met with. 

At the time when it was published, extremely few were 
prepared even to entertain its fundamental conception, 
much less to agree with it; and nearly all were, in virtue 
of their established oonviotionB, distinctly antagonistic. 
Hence the average criticisms were pretfy certain to be 
unsympathetic. Two critics, indeed, were ^y appreciative 
~Mr. G. H. Lewes and Dr. J. D. Horell. Most were as 
civil as could be expected considering the difference d 
view. Some were decidedly hostile. .Among this last ins 
Mr. B. H. Hutton, who made the book the text for aa article 
entitled "Modem Atheism,” published in the NaUimAl 
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Remew, a then-existing quarterly organ of the TT^itarians^ of 
which he was one of the editors. A review so entitled was 
of course damaging; and the more so because it gave the 
cue to some o&er reviewers. Among all the criticisms 
however^ favourable or unfavourable^ none gave a systematic 
account of the book. Anyone who, though possessed by 
the beliefs then current alike in the scientific world and 


the world at large, had thought it worth while to make a 
brief exposition, might have written somewhat as follows:-— 

We are not about to reTiew thii work after the ordinary manner of reviewing ( 
for where dissent is complete there can be none of the usual mingling of 
approval with disapproval. Our attitude towuds the work is something 
like that of the Roman poet to whom the poetaster brought some verses 
with the request that he would erase any parts he did not like, and who 
replied— one erasure will suAce. We reject absolutely the entire doctrine 
which the book contains ; and for the sufficient reason that it is founded on 
a fallacy. It takes for granted the hypothesis, repudiated by all men of 
science at the present day, that the various species of animals and plants have 
arisen through the successive modifications slowly produced by the working 
together of natural causes — “the development hypothesis*’ as it is called. 
It is true that throughout the greater part of the volume this hypothesis is 
not named ; but towards its close Mr. Spencer distinctly avows his adhesion 
to it : apparently implying that he had not originally intended to do this, 
but at length found that the course of his argument necessitated the avowal. 
It seems strange that Mr. Spencer should have supposed that men in* 
telligent enough to read his book, should not be intelligent enough to see 
that the development hypothesis is tacitly implied in almost every page. 

Under the circumstances of the case we shall therefore limit ourselves to 
a ruumi of these “principles of psychology” so falladonsly based. In 
doing this we shall not follow the order adopted by Mr. Spencer, which seems 
to os an ill*j|pdged one. Taking first Part III, with which the work ought to 
have commenced, we will afterwards describe in succession Parts IV, II, 
and I 

This “ General Synthesis,” as Part m is named, sets out with the 
proposition that a truth which any group of phenomena presets in common 
with the most nearly allied group of phenomena, must be its most general 
truth. The phenomena most nearly allied to those of mind are those of 
bodily life : the two being specialised divisions of the phenomena of life at 
large. life, Mr. Spencer contends, is mads up of changes c o nneeted in each 
ways as to haveacertain correspondence with cminected actions and agcnciss 
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eorrespondenot through uoending forms of life, in a series of ohaptert 
in which it is described **M direct and homogeneous”; ”as direct but 
heterogeneous ” ; ” as extending in space ; ** as extending in time ” ; “as 
increasing in speciality ” ; “as increasing in generality ” ; “as increasing 
in complexity The general argument running through these chapters 
is that the form of life which we call mind, emerges out of bodily life and 
becomes distinguished from it, in proportion as these seyeral traits of the 
correspondence become more marked. 

In the next part, “ Special Synthesis **, an endeavour is made to show in 
what way this gradually increasing correspondende between relations among 
changes in the organism and relations among phenomena in the environ- 
ment, is established. The first proposition ifi that the changes constitu^g 
intelligence are in the main distinguished from the changes constituting 
bodily life 1^ being serial only, instead of being both serial and simul- 
taneous : their seriality becoming more marked as intelligenoe increases, 
and becoming conspicuous in the highest intellectual processes, such as 
reasoning. The next proposition is that to effect a correspondence 
between the relations among mental states and the relations among 
external phenomena, it is needful that the tendencies of the various 
mental, states to cohere in consciousness, must be proportionate to the 
degrees of constancy of the connexions between the environing phenomena 
they represent. And the third proposition is that the establishment of this 
kind of adjustment between inner relations among states and outer relations 
among phenomena, is step by step effected by the experiences of the outer 
relations among phenomena. The familiar doctrine of association here 
undergoes a great extension ; for it is held that not only in the individual do 
ideas become connected when in experience the things producing them have 
repeatedly occurred together, but t^t such results of repeated occurrences 
accumulate in successions of individuals : the effects of associations are 
supposed to be transm^ttaAaaipQdifieati ons of the nervous pystem . Succeeding 
chapters app'^ttustfieory to the intori^tation of “ Beflex Action,” “ Instinct ”, 
“ Memory ”, “ Beason ”, “ The Feelings ”, and “ the Will It is needless 
here to follow the argument in detail. Suffice it to say that beginning with 
those simple automatic actions carried pn by finished nervoul connexions, 
which are of such nature that on a stimulus being applied the appropriate 
motion irresistibly follows ; and pasting on to instincts, which are regarded 
as compound reflex actions in which a combined cluster of stimuli produce 
automatically a combined cluster of motions; Mr. Spencer argues that in 
proportion as the connected antecedents and consequents in the environment 
become more involved, and in proportion as the connected clusters of internal 
changes, answering to them respectively, also become more involved, the 
sequences, alike internal and external, are at once less frequent and less 
unvarying in character. The result is^hat the dusters of internal changes, no 
longer being exactly adjusted and unhesitating, there occur brief times during 
which certain of them take jdaoe of slowly, and heeonM 

appreciable parts of a oonsmousneas ; and thus consdoua perception, memofy. 
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t«Moa ^ beooma naseent. ^TidenUy the iheorj eterywhere implied in thia 
pert, M in the preceding p•I{^is that all types ol mind, animal and homan, 
are prodnete of a perpetual oonTerse between organism and environment ; the 
effects of which are, generation after generation, registered as minute 
structural changes in the nervous system ; and that along the various lines 
of descent which have ended in the various types of animals now eaisting, 
there have been thus produced those different nervous organizations adjusM 
to ffieir respective habits of life. ^ 

Of course if Mind has been acf&Uy built up by this process, it can be, if not 
actui^, yet theoretically, unbuilt by a reverse process. If it is composed of 
inner relations adjusted to outer relations, then it can be resolved into such 
inner relations. Mr. Spencer does not say this but apparently assumes it \ 
and be seems to have written the part entitled ** Special Analysis for the 
purpose of exhibiting the resolution of Mind into such components. Limiting 
himself to intellectual actions, he begins with the most involved of these-* 
compound quantitative reasoning. This he aims to show is at every step a 
recognition of equality or inequality between relations severally existing 
between two clusters of equal relations. Descending through less involved forms 
of quantitative reasoning and coming down to ordinary reasoning, he argnss 
that this differs only in the respect that the compared relations, no longer of 
measurable kinds, are now recognised not as equal or unequal but as like 6v 
unlike. In a succeeding chapter on classification, naming, and recognition, he 
finds no difficulty in showing that(^e8e mental acts are effected the 
assimilation of clusters of relation^along with the impressions between 
which they exist), to their likes in'past experience. There come next a 
number of chapters in which a kindred analysis of our perceptions is 
attempted — first those of special objects, then those of body, as presenting its 
several classes of attributes, and then those of space, tim^. mq||gp and 
rauttanoa: tl w aim t^qghout bain g to thow that Jn aratr at 

a clnatar ol mental a tataa. bald toaa t^r in ralatian. Mk| 
vi oufly known relations, is partially or w b^fjy 

viou sly known that were simuarly exposed . Mr7Bpencer then prooceos to 
the reutions themselves, grouping ^em as relations of Oo-intynff lon, 
Co* extffls i<sn , Co*existenc6, C on*nato re. At length he comes 4oim«oti^ 
nltimS? relations of Likeness and~Unlikeness, out of the varionaly com* 
pounded consciousnesses of which, he contends that all sets of 
are framed. In the closing chapter he insists upon this ** unity of composi* 
tion," as he calls it : regarding it as evidence of the trutlTMlSnSally^ 
and apparently regarding it also as justifying his general theory. For if 
Mind is res<dvable into continually established relations .States 

of c o nscious n ess, the conclusion harmonises with the theory Lils is a 
continuous adjustment of inner relatiotts to outer relations, an4 that yj ir d 
emerges from it as fast as the adjustment becomes more extended, more 
involved, and more complete. 

The remainiiig part, *« General Analysis,” which in the work itself conies 
first, is, it seems, an elaboratioii of an Essay entitled ** Tbs Vniversel 
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Postolftte/’ originallj pnbliihad in Ths Wulimin$Ur BivUm. Iti inbjeet- 
matter, otherwiae deaoribed, ii the ultimate criterion of belief ; and iti theaia 
if that in the lact reeort we matt accept aa tme a propoaition of which the 
negation ia inconceiTable. One might hate expected that in dlacnaaing thia 
topic, Jhere would be no oooaaion for reference to the theory pervading the 
rest of the book. Nevertheleaa it ia brought in by implication. Dealing 
with beliefa aa producta of experience, and contending that thoae beliefa of 
which the terma. have been moat frequently connected in experience arc 
thoae which have the beat warrant, Mr. Spencer holda that thoae of which 
^e terma have been connected in experience perpetually, and without 
exception, are thoae of which the negationa become inconceiTable. And it 
appeara that, regarding the effecta wrought on the nervoua ayatem aa 
tranamisaible ; and thinking that theae effecta produce, by accumulation, 
organic coxmexiona; he holda that t hoae w^i^ h Wti 
per petually and uniformly in the exnerienc^ e ft* PTf>nH*"g 
pr oduce “ forma of thoughL ** 

Succinctly atated, theae are the doctrinea aet forth in The Prineiplee of 
Peychology. It aeema not improbable that here and there a ereduloua 
reader inU be mialed by the coherence and aymmetry of the theory into 
acceptance of it : forgetting that it ia baaed on an aaaumption which ia not 
only entirely unwarranted, but which, directly at Tarianoe with BeTclation, 
ia rejected alike by all people of common aenae and by all authoritiea in 
Science who hkre expressed their opinions. It is, indeed, strange that any 
one .should hare had the courage, not to aay the audacity, to base an 
elaborate theory upon a postulate thus nniyersally discredited. We suspect 
that hereafter Mr. Spencer’s Tolnme will be relegated to a shelf on which 
are grouped together the curiosities of speculation. 

Some suoli reyiew as this mighty with a little license of 
imag^atioHi be supposed to have been written when the 
work was published in 1855. 1 saj with a little license of 
imagination^ because any one accepting, as the review 
implies, the beliefs concerning the organic world current 
at that time, would have been unlikely to bestoW so much 
trouble in makmg an abstract. The ^ys were days when 
the special-creation doctrine passed almost unquestioned. 
Though for the interpretation of the structure of the 
Earth’s crust, miracle was no longer invoked, it was 
invoked for the interpretation of the fossils imbedded in 
the Earth’s crust. This was unhesitatingly regarded by 
nearly all as a rational compromise; and any one expressing 
dissent was liable to be laughed at. 
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EIGHTEEN MONTHS LOST. 

1865—66. iEBr. 86— 86. 

TeIpobt had proved so beneficial daring mj montVs stay 
the year before, that I decided to revisit it after my 
break-down. My friend Lott, who was invalided by a lame 
knee, agreed to follow me; and he arrived at the end of 
August, after I had been at Tr^port about ten days. 

Sometimes basking on the shingle, sometimes collecting 
specimens for two aquaria which we established — ^now 
taking rides and now spending an hour at the Salon 
near the sea, or at the shooting-gallery, we remained at 
Triport till September 18, with varying results in respect of 
healthy and then returned by way of Calais and Dover* Next 
day we parted at Folkestone, where 1 remained a week. 

Huxley, then recently married, was spending his honey- 
moon at Tenby; and 1 wrote to him making inquiries 
about the place. The result was that at the end of the 
week I journeyed thither. Letters show that I had hoped 
to benefit by going out dredging, and idso by the pleasures 
of companionship. But 1 was disappointed. My state was 
sndi t^ I had to shun society: being unable to bear more 
than a few minutes’ oonversation. I describe myself 
as ^'leading a very qtiet life, looking at Neither books 
nor newspapers”; and I enlivened my solitude by exploring 
St. Catherine’s Bock and its caves for creatures to fill my 
aquarium, and by watching their habits. 

Beading the correspondence of th ese and subsequent 
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months has somewhat changed my conception of myself. 
Haying all through life had an even flow of spirits, 
unvaried by either elation or depression, I have usually 
supposed that I tended towards neither sanguine nor 
despondent views. But my statements and anticipations 
at this time make me think that I must bo constitutionally 
sanguine. On the average, letters give the impression that 
satisfactory progress is being made, and that recovery may 
be looked for in a short time — an impression not at all 
congruous with my recollections. Here is a paragraph from 
a letter of 10 October, which I quote partly in illustration 
of this trait and partly because of the fact it contains. 

** The ayerage of my nights is betteri though they yary a good deaL 
Last night was my best for a long whilO) in oonsequenoe apparently, of my 
haying adopted a new and more efficient mode of keeping up the cerebral 
circulation through the night. I wet the head with salt and water; put oyer 
it a flannel night cap; and oyer that a waterproof cap which preyents 
evaporation. The effect is that of a poultice. Last night I did not lose 
more than two hours between 10 and 7. I woke in the middle of the night, 
and by repeating the wetting went to sleep again in about an hour. If this 
plan continues to answer I shall do very well ; for sleep is all that is wanted.** 

But it did not continue to answer, and yet there is no 
mention of its failure. It may be that 1 was anxious to 
put the best face on matters when writing home. That the 
desire to relieve the fears entertained about me, was a part 
cause of these unduly favourable reports, I am the more 
led to suspect on finding no reference to the serious 
exacerbation of my disorder produced, when at Tr^port, by 
reading a little too much while under the influence of 
quinine, joined with that of other tonic treatment, and 
producing a state of hot head which lasted for several 
days. This imprudence it was, I believe, which made 
permanent a morbid condition that might otherwise have 
been but temporary. 

At the beginning of November I returned to Derby, 
much worse than I was when I left it early in August. 

Not many years previously had settled at Nottingham, 
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Dr. W. H. Ransom — a physician who presently became the 
leader of his profession in that place. My father suggested 
that I should consult him^ and we went over together. 
Dr. Ransom was a specially fit adviser; for he had himself 
been a nervous sufferer. Attainment of the highest 
honours at his examination had been followed by a 
collapse from which it took a long time to recover. 

He entered very fully into my case, telling me for my 
guidance various results of his own experience. I remember 
the shock given me by the statement that two years had 
elapsed before he was able to resume work: the implication 
being that the like might be the case with me. Ah I if I 
had known what the future was to bring forth; how I 
should have rejoiced over the prospect of a termination to 
my disorder — even though delayed for that interval. 

Of his various suggestions I need here name only that 
which determined my movements for some time after. He 
said I ought to lead a rural life: taking up my abode 
in a farm-house where; among other thing^; I could have 
the use of a horse. On naming Devonsl^e as a region 
towards which 1 had leanings (letters show that I had 
thought of crossing over from Tenby) he demurred some- 
what on the ground of climate ; but as he did not insist 
much on this objection I decided to go there. 

A brief interval elapsed before an advertisement in the 
Devonshire papers had any result; and then the result was 
only a single reply. This promised fairly well; and I 
therefore journeyed to the south-west early in December. 

The place at which I settled myself for a time; was Well 
House; Ideford; near Chudleigh. Besides myself there 
were; as inmateS; an ensign from India on furlough; and 
his brother. Joined to the family; which included a 
govemess; these made a sufiSciently lively circle. A letter 
home; dated December 11; says— 

** I lisTs bean xiSing yetterds/ snd sod hsva aaji^sd it miifib. 

Ths Msasiy all round it my bttntiliil— mort to oven tlitn I had aapaetad. 
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00 far the olixnate if anything bat relaxing : it has been a aharp froft evef 
einoe I have been here. Last year there was a month’e abating on the 
water in Ugbrook Park, dose by here — one of the most piotoresqae parka 

1 have seen.** 

And then comes a sentence illustrative of my sanguine- 
ness : — At the present rate I shall soon ‘be quite right ; 
for I feel quite well, and sleep pretty nearly as well as I 
ordinarily do.^^ 

Daily rides along the Devonshire lanes, now to Bishops- 
teignton, Teignmouth, or Dawlish, and now on the top of 
Haldon, passed the time pleasantly ; and indoors, occasional 
hours were passed with the microscope, in the use of whicli 
I was trying an experiment. Thinking that in many cases 
greater power of penetration is the need, rather than more 
exact definition of such part of an object as lies in focal 
plane, it occurred to me that instead of the object glass 
having a wide aperture, the aperture should be the smallest 
which would admit a sufficiency of light. I therefore had 
made for me a movable cap to the object glass, having in its 
centre an opening about the size of a pin-hole ; and, for 
illumination, I used direct sunlight passed through oiled 
tissue paper, to destroy the parallelism of the rays. The 
experiment was not without success; but I was, I believe, 
deterred from prosecuting it by finding that the rays 
diffracted by the edges of the hole interfered too much. 

Let me name here an instructive fact which I observed 
during my stay. On Christmas Eve I thought I would 
amuse my host^s little daughter by showing her how a 
holly-berry with a pin thrust through it, will dance about 
in a vertical jet of air, in the same way that a ball does 
when placed in a jet of water. The farmer, a man of 
substance but of very little cultui^e, was looking on ; and I 
expected that he would show astonishment and curiosity 
on seeing for the first time so anomalous a behaviour. To 
my surprise he did neither ; but displayed absolute 
indifference. Many years afterwards I was reminded of 
this experience by the accounts given of the comparative 
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indifference wUoli low Bayages display^ when shown looking- 
glasses^ watches, or other remarkable products of civiliaed 
life. Surprise and curiosity are not traits of the utterly 
ignorant, as they are commonly supposed to be, but of the 
partially ctdtured ; and non-recognition of this truth vitiates 
the speculatioxis of mytholopsts. They tacitly assume that 
the primitive man wonders at those great natural changes 
in the Heavens and on the Earth which he daily witnesses, 
and tries to account for them. But it is quite otherwise. 
He does not concern himself about them any further than 
as they affect satisfaction of his material needs. If a 
member of the Max Mhller school would cross-examine a 
few rustics concerning the Moon’s phases, he would see how 
baseless is his supposition respecting the mental states of 
the early races whose ideas he so definitely describes. No 
villager marvels at the monthly changes of the Moon; nor 
does he ever think of asking from an educated person how 
they are caused. Nay, if an explanation is volunteered he 
shows no interest. All through life he looks at these 
perpetual transformations with entire indifference : unless, 
indeed, in so far as he fancies they affect the weather. 

Before the end of the first week in January I had become 
impatient with my slow progress at Ideford and decided to 
try Marychurch near Torquay. After two days there I 
concluded that, exdept in frosty weather, the climate of 
Devonshire was too relaxing ; and thereupon decided to go 

home and*find some place in the North. 

« 

A change of decision which took place while on my way, 
ill indicated in the following letter; which I give in full 
because aU parts of it are relevant to one or other point 
of interest. 

Lsaas Farm, BrimsSald Nr. Paimwiek 

n Janj. ’SS. 

** Hj daar Potter 

Your tetter raaehad ma te PafOiiahlra---tha testtegten to whteh I had 
vaadared in saareli of hsalth—jnsl as I was tearing in aonsaqninoa of 
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finding the olimste too mild. On my Journey towards home it occurred to 
me to try the Cotswold Hills, which seemed likely enough to furnish a keen 
bracing air ; and I have for the last ten days been seeking an abode. 

** I postponed replying to your letter until I had settled myself ; and now that 
I have done so, I find the place and climate so unsuitable that I am thinking 
of going on Friday. 

** I should very much like to accept your kind invitation before going back 
te^Derby ; but I am almost afraid to do so. I am obliged to shun intellectual 
society : being unable to bear the excitement of it without injury. It seems 
beforcdiand very easy to avoid argument or disquisition ; but in practice I 
find it next to impossible when the temptation arises. It will, I think, be 
most prudent to relinquish the various gratifications which your invitation 
holds out, until I can partake of them with less risk. 

am perfectly willing to try your remedy for rationalism. Indeed, 
marriage has been prescribed as a means of setting my brain right in quite 
another sense: the companionship of a wife being considered the best 
distraction — ^in the French not in the English meaning of the word. But the 
advice is difficult to follow. I labour under the double difficulty that my 
choice is very limited and that I am not easy to please.. Moral and 
intellectual bMuties do not by themselves suffice to attract me ; and owing 
to the stupidity of our educational system it is rare to find them united to a 
good physique. Moreover there is the pecuniary difficulty. Literature, and 
especially philosophical literature, pays bad)y. If I married I should soon 
have to Idll myself to get a living. all things considered, the chances 
are that I shall continue a melancholy Coelebs to the end of my days. 

** Putting two and two together, I have my suspicions respecting the author- 
ship of Laura Gay, But I will say nothing until I have internal evidence. 
My address has been too uncertain to admit of the copy which has been sent 
to me at Derby being forwarded. With kindest regards to Mrs. Potter 
and yourself, 

I am 

very sincerely yours 

Herbert Spencer.** 

In response to a letter from Mrs. Potter, received a few 
days later, re-inf oroing the advice given in the letter replied 
to as above, I wrote— 

** Thank you very heartily for your expression of sympathy and interest in 
my welfare. It is long since I have received a letter that has given me so 
much pleasure. Friendly words are so generally forms rather than realities, 
that when they bear the stamp of genuineness they produce an unusual effect 
** You are doubtless perfectly right in attributing my present state to an 
exclusively intelleetual life ; and in presoribing exercise of the affections as 
the best remedy. No one is more thoroughly eonvinced than I am that 
bachelorhood is an unnatural and very injurious state. Ever since I was a 
boy (when I was unfortunate in having no brothers Or sisters) I have been 
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longing to hot* mj offeetioni oollod ont I hovo bean In tho hobit of 
ooDiudoring mjrMlf bothalt oUto ; and hoTO ofUn Mid tbot Ikopod to bogln 
to Uto tome doj. Bnt mj wandering, nneettled life, my nnottmotiTO 
meanan towarda thoaa in wkom I faal no intarast, my habit of aigning and 
of offending opponants by a diaraapaotfol ityla of trMting thorn, have bean 
ao many difionltiai in my way." 

The nnsuitablenesB of the Brimsfield climate I had 
prematurely inferred from the fact that the high land of the 
Ootawolde was frequently wrapt in lowdying clouds at a 
time when the SoTem valley was clear ; and I supposed 
that this kind of dampness was enervating. But it proved 
not to have the same effect as the warm dampness of 
Devonshire. My eventual return home about the second 
week in February, was chiefly due to the departure of 
another invalid who had been staying at Lanes Farm. 
This left me companionless: a state of things I always 
found injurious. Less than three weeks at Derby sufficed. 
The impatience which I suppose was one result of my 
disorder sent me back to Brimsfield ; and I find a letter 
dated 1 March, the day after my arrival there, in which 
occurs the paragraph — " I have just had my first bout of 
hard work and my first dose. I feel well and strong and 
tolerably stupid.” 

Now exploring the neighbouring country and visiting on 
one occasion the remains of a Roman villa, now sauntering 
along the hedge-sides with gun in hand, now splitting up 
tree-stumps (which occupation, as having some little interest, 
proved the best exercise I tried) and now riding quietly 
along the lanes, I passed another three weeks at Brimsfield. 
Neither there nor in Devonshire did riding seem to be of 
much service ; and I suppose for the reason that I never rode 
hard enough. 1 habitually brought back my horse without 
a hair turned. Having sJways myself had an intolerance 
of strenuous effort, and especially effort under coercion, 
my qrmpathy is aroused by any creature mining strenuous 
effort under coercion; and the result has ever been a 
dislike to seeing either a man or an animal over-pressed. 
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and still more to OYer-pressing one myself. It is carious 
how special the sympathies are. Mine are by no means as 
active in most directions as they are in this. 

Reports written home from Brimsfield are as mia al 
favourable^ and on the whole it seems with reason ; for I 
describe myself as having read "more than a third of the 
last volume of a novel in one day without any injury.^* 
Of course I did this third by instalments ; but it was a feat 
for me in those days. Insomnia persisted; and I frequently 
adopted heroic measures. In the middle of the night I 
got up and took a shower bath : the reaction serving to 
induce sleep. The most effectual method I discovered 
(not then^ however, but afterwards) weis a kind of mild 
hydropathic pack. 

One morning there arrived at the door a groom on 
horseback. He came from Standish, which was less than 
ten miles off, bearing a letter again asking me to visit my 
friends there. Though doubting my ability to bear the 
social excitement that would be entailed, I assented, 
and bid good-bye to Brimsfield on the 22nd of March. 

On the evening of my arrival at Standish, Mrs. Potter 
made an announcement which would have tried the nerves 
of many people in full health. She quietly told me that she 
was about to put me into a haunted room—a room in which 
one of her brothers had seen a ghost, and from which he had 
hurriedly departed next morning, almost without*'8toppiiig 
to say good-bye, and had never been induced to sleep in the 
house since. I suppose she desired to put my disbelief to 
the test ; but it was rather a sharp test for one labouring 
under a nervous disorder, whose nights were always 
broken by long wakiiig intervals. Moreover, the failure to 
withstand such a test would have proved but little; for 
absolute as is the disbelief, early associations may so 
perturb the imagination as to t^w judgment off its 
balance. Just as the eating of a dish of frogs or anyln is 
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to the ordmwcj Eogliahmaii rendered impossible by oon* 
soionsness of its naturoj though he may admit Umt his 
prejudice is absurd ; so^ in spite of himself^ one who with 
entire confidence rejects the belief in ghosts may^ in places 
where they are Supposed to appear^ be unable to expel the 
dread that was instilled by nursemaids and strengthened 
by stories of the supernatural afterwards read. Howeveri 
in my case^ early associations failed to hare any such 
infiuence. 1 slept in the room for three weeks and saw 
nothing: sometimes occupying my waking interyals in 
speculating about the possible origin of the illusion. 

Here^ as at Brimsfield^ I followed the policy of o^« 
pying mytelf in ways which, while involving exercise, 
absorbed the attention. 1 am reminded of some of 
these ways by passages in a letter to my mother written 
on March 29. 

** Mj fsiher't Utter found ms bnsy making s swing for ihs ohildrsn. It 
bss giTsn thsm great dslight. I am bntr sateblishing a Tirariom for thsni. 
. . . Thsse Tarions oooopationa, and ths fosistr, oanss ms quite to forgsl 
mrsslf , whioh is a grsat point • • • 

Probablj I shall go np to Londmi in a wssk or tsn dajs hsnss. Dr. 
Bansom Is right Moderate ssoitemsnt la bsnsflsial ; and I donbt not ths 
Xiondon amnssmsnts wQl do ms good.” 

A letter home dated 9 April, explaining my continued 
presence at Standish as due to the kind pressure of my 
friends, names the 12th as my last day there. 

A sojourn in London followed. To maintain the con- 
tinuity of the narrative I give a few extracts from letters 
written while there. One of April 18 sayih— 

had a good dsal of szoitsmsnt Tsstsrdax, hating sssn tad talked with 
Chapman, Hnzlsj, Mrs. Hoilsj, Figott, Lswss, and hating in ths srsnlng 
attended one of HnllahU orshsstral sonssrts, whsss I remainsd S| honrs. 1 
got from 5 to 6 hoars* slsepafter it; whioh, oonskUriag it was mjSistdsf 
in Iiondon, was qaite as mnoh as Iszpseted. ... 

”As somi as I haTa.dons this I am going off to Mortlako (on ths Thames) te 
qpsnd ths day with Pigott, who has got rooms in one of ^ lodges of Bhdt> 
mend Fsik, one side of which toooliso Mortlaks. Pigott teUs ms to isgaid 
hU foarters as my oonntry house, where there is a bed always at my ssnriet. 
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On Tuesday I go down to spend the day with Lewes at Biohmond. On tha 
whole 1 th^k 1 shall spend my time pleasantly and benefioially.’’ 

Under date 21 April, I Wrote to my uncle William— 

Cannot you give yourself a holiday and come up to town while I am 
here. 1 am playing the lounger — going sight-seeing and amusing myself as 
best I may. Your company would be an acquisition ; and as I haye nothing 
else to do, I could put myself at your disposal in the way of seeing all that 
is to be seen. . . . 

I haye improyed considerably during the week that I haye been here. 
There is plenty to occupy the attention, and plenty of stimulus to walking — 
both of them important points. 

^'By the way it occurs to me that there are shortly to be rejoicings for the 
peace— a reyiew, a grand display of fireworks, <ftc.— and yon might time 
your yisit so as to come in for them.’* 

To my father on 28th April, I said — 

am yery unlucky at present in respect to society. Almost all the 
families at which I yisit are from one cause or other inyisible. The Coopers 
haye taken lodgings at Wimbledon for three months. The Octayius Smiths 
are gone to liye at Brighton. Mrs. Swanwiok is dead, and her daughters do 
not receiye at present. Chapman has ceased to give any parties. . . • 

** There are but 200 copies of the Ptychology sold, but the sale is going on 
pretty steadily.” 

As I had printed 750, and as the chief sales of a book 
usually take place soon after its publication, this sale of 
only 200 copies during the first nine months, implied that 
a heavy loss was coming upon me. It showed, too, how 
pecuniarily wise had been the publishers who declined to 
undertake the risk, or any considerable part of it. A letter 
home dated 2 May contains the paragraph 
** I have just accepted an invitation to join a yachting excursion of 10 days 
to Jersey, Guernsey, and Cherbourg. Pigott’s brother is the owner of the 
yacht, and Pigott and some others are going with him. It will be just the 
thing for me. We start this day fortnight” 

On May 17, 1 wrote : — 

** I am going down to Brighton for a few days. Our yachting excursion is 
postponed for a fortnight ; the vessel not being ready. I want to try the 
effect of sea-bathing.” 

The next letter to my father, dated 80 May, contains a 
paragraph which, on looking through my letters, I re-read 
with special interest ; since it refe^ to what proved to be 
the initiation of a long series of pleasures. 

” We leave for Southampton at 10* to-morrow, and our yacht starts th# 
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mnm mning. Wt Ate to bo owaj ton doji. On my rotnrn 1 ihoU itaj only 
0 fiw doji in London; oftor whioh I om to go and mo tho Brayo at OoTontry, 
and thonoo 1 propoM to oomo to Dorby for a wook. 

Mr. OotoTins Smith, whoM name yon may hoTO beard me mention, and who 
hai a hooM on the west coast of Scotland, where he is going with his family 
in about a month, Aas kindly inyited me to join tiiem there. This will suit 
me admirably, and I haye of cootm accepted it with gladness. . . . 

** 1 was with the family last night seeing the fireworks. We had to go into 
tho Green Park on foot, and in the crash I was robbed of my watch and 
Mr. Smith of his. The fireworks were yery splendid.'* 

Daring my many years of London life this was the only 
loss by theft which I ever suffered ; and I should not have 
suffered this had I been led to expect that we might go 
into a crowd. 

The suspicion^ indicated at the beginning of this chapter, 
that my letters home habitually gave too favourable an 
account of my health, is confirmed by finding in the series 
of them just quoted from, no mention of the serious 
relapse I experienced while in London. Mr. Fraser, now 
Professor Fraser, of Edinburgh, was a candidate for the 
chair then vacated by the death of Sir W. Hamilton, and 
wrote to me for a testimonial. I had read nothing of his, 
and was unfitted to express any opinion; but I did not like 
to give this as a reason for declining. I thought I might 
be able to read as much as was requisite, and I did so ; but 
the result was a break-down, and an undoing of what good 
had been done during some previous months. I have often 
described myself as having an unusual ability to say 

No ; but on now having recalled to me the events of 
past years, I find that lack of the nerve required to say 
** No has been a cause of numerous disasters. 

Our yachting excursion was made in fulfilment of tho 
arrangement indicated above, and my next letter home is 
dated Marshall’s Royal Yacht Hotel, Guernsey, 5 June. 
It says — 

** Wc urriycd laMy at GaeruMy on Taccday eycniiig, after being becalmed 
in the Channel for a day and a half. I slept badly on board bat hsye had 
two good nights here [at the hotel]. I ihiok I am benefiting, bat I should 
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benefit more if • . . The first dej the breakfast did not take place tUl afUr 
3 o*eloek. I, however, had managed to get something at 10}. 

** We dine to day with Victor Hugo, to whom Pigott brought letters of intro- 
duction [from Louis Blanc] ; and to morrow we leave for Jersey, where we 
shall stay a day before going on to Cherbourg.** 

There was nothing particularly impressive in Victor 
Hugo^s appearance or manner. My inability to follow 
French conversation with any facility, prevented me from 
appreciating what he said during dinner, or what he said 
afterwards, when we were occupied in playing some kind 
of game in his garden. Two things only I remember. He 
coupled the names of Bacon and Comte; and when he 
came down to see the yacht, the cabin, quite ordinarily 
fitted up, drew from him the words — reve d^un poete : a 
phrase characteristic of his style. Madame Hugo was a 
much more striking person ; answering completely to one’s 
idea of an old Homan dame. The two sons, also, were fine 
young fellows. The elder, whose name I did not hear, 
favoured the mother ; while the younger, Fran 5 oi 8 Victor, 
was more of his father’s type. He was then busy with his 
translation of Shakespeare. 

The rest of our cruise, carried out according to pro- 
gramme, brought no events of interest. It was prosperous : 
gentle breezes and sunny seas attending us throughout. 
The result was that we reached Portsmouth at the appointed 
time, and I was back in London on the 11th. 

On the 16th I went home for a week; and then, leaving 
Derby for Coventry, spent a few days with the* Brays at 
Rosehill. These visits were made on my Way north. The 
friends with whom I was to spend part of the autumn in 
Argyllshire had not yet left town; but as I had seen 
enough of town, I decided to go to Scotland in advance, 
and there spend the time in rambling about and fishing 
until I received an intimation that they were expecting me. 


I believe I had intended to go direct to Oban; but a 
fellow-traveller on the Glasgow and South Weetem line. 
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seeing mj fishing gear^ and inquiring my intentions^ 
recommended to me as a fishing place^ Loch Dooni the 
head water of the River Boon, famed in song. Forthwith 
acting on his advice^ I left the railway at New Cumnock, 
and made my way across country to Dalmellington. From 
there, in pursuance of information, I made my way to a 
farm-house on the shores of the Loch, where I obtained 
accommodation. The house was called Beoch ; and thence 1 
wrote home on the 10th July in the usual sanguine strain. 

** I been here now nesrlj s week, and find this life suite me very well : 
better indeed than any I have yet tried. 1 am sleeping now fully seven hours 
every night, besides a short nap in the day ; and the sleep is better than it 
was. So you see I am on the way for getting right. I walk from ten to 
twelve miles a day— some of it very rough walking and equal to more in 
distanoa— and I find now that the more I walk the better I sleep. The 
fishing, too, suits me well, and passes the time pleasantly. 

** I am in a farm-house among mountains and moors with scarcely a tree 
or anything else upon them. I should think it dreary enough if 1 had to 
stay here long. At the end of the week I leave for Oban.** 

My oonstitutional tendency to call in question current 
opinions, was manifested when fishing, as on other occasions. 
1?^ile in Wales the year before, occupied in writing on 
Psychology and occasionally casting a fly over stream or 
llyn, it occurred to me that considering how low is the 
nervous organization of fishes, it is unlikely that they 
should be able to discriminate so nicely as the current ideas 
respecting artificial flies imply — ^unlikely, too, that they 
should have such erratic fancies as to be taken by com- 
binations* of differently coloured feathers, like no living 
creature ever seen. I acted upon my scepticism, and 
ignored the local traditions. Hearing me vent my heresies, 
the &rmer, tenant of Beoch, challenged me to a com- 
petition. It was scarcely a fair one; for my flies, made by 
myself without practice, were of course ill-made, and the 
bungling make of them introduced an irrelevant factor into 
the competition. Notwithstanding this, however, fishing 
from the sa me boat we came back ties ; showing that the 
local flies had no advantage* I may add here that in 

1 I 
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sabseqnent years I systematically tested this current belief 
in local flies ; and on various locbs and four different rivers 
found it baseless. This experience furnished me with a 
good illustration of the uncritical habits of thought charac- 
teristic not of the common people only but of those who 
have received University educations. For in every case I 
have found highly cultivated men — professors and others 
such — ^accepting without hesitation the dogmas of keepers 
and gillies concerning the flies of the river. Always their 
assigned reason is that these dogmas express the results of 
experience. But inquiry would show that those who utter 
them have never established them by comparisons of 
numerical results. They simply repeat^ and act upon, what 
they have been told by their predecessors; never dreaming 
of methodically testing their predecessoris statements by 
trying whether, all other things being equal, other colours 
and mixtures of colours would not answer as well. The 
delusion results from pursuing what, in inductive logic, 
is called the method of agreement, and not checking its 
results by the method of difference. 

Another incident which occurred during my stay at 
Beoch, was impressed on my memory by certain implications 
to which it awakened my attention. While out fishing one 
breezy morning, I got my line into a tangle, which I could 
not unravel ; and at length, losing all patience, I vented an 
oath. The man in the boat with me, who, as I afterwards 
learned, was precentor at some neighbouring villkge kirk 
or chapel, reproved me: perhaps thinking himself called 
upon to do so by his semi-ecclesiastical function. I suppose 
it was the oddity of this incident which drew my attention 
to the fact that, being then thirty-six years of age, I had 
never before been betrayed into intemperate speech of such 
kind : thus making me more fully aware than before of 
the irritability produced by my nervous disorder. 

And here let me pause to make some general remarks 
suggested by this incident— remarks intended to convey a 
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warning to those who are in the hahit of greatly taxing 
their brains. That I may the better do this, let me ignore 
for a moment the order of events. 

I will begin by extracts from letters ; the first of which, 
written to a friend thirty years later, during the worst 
phase of my nervous disorder, refers to the frequent 
relapses which I was undergoing. 

** I want a kaepari to be alwa/s taking oare that I do not overstep the limits 
on one side or the other ; for a oonseqnenoe of my present condition is that 
I laok judgment and presence of mind, and commit some imprudence or other 
before 1 am aware of it." ^ 

The second extract is from the reply made by my friend, 
himself suffering under a long-established nervous disorder, 
who had recently passed through a severe crisis. 

" Your note contains sentences of intense interest to me ; for the lack of 
Judgment and of presence of mind which yon there glance at, was one of the 
features of my malady, when at its worst, causing me to commit imprudence 
as you say before I was aware of doing so." 

These two testimonies, so curiously coincident, illustrate 
the truth that under a lowered condition of the nervous 
system, failure is first manifest in the highest intellectual 
co-ordinations and in the highest emotional co-ordinations. 
Speaking generally, each step in mental evolution results 
in a faculty by which the simpler pre-existing faculties 
have their respective actions so combined that each aids in 
regulating or controlling the others, and the actions of all 
are harmonized. Each higher judgment differs from lower 
judgments in that it takes account of more numerous 
factors, or more correctly estimates their degrees of 
relative importance; and is thus a more complex mental 
act. And similarly, among the higher feelings, all rela- 
tively complex, the highest are those which stand related 
to lower ones as moderators: their moderating function 
being effected by combining within themselves representa- 
tions of these lower feelings, no one of which is allowed to 
occupy more than its due share of consciousness, and there* 
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fore is not allowed unduly to sway the conduct. Manifestly, 
by their very natures as thus understood, these highest 
intellectual and emotional powers, by which well-balanced 
judgments are reached and well-balanced feelings main- 
tained^ require more than all others, 'a full flow of 
neryous energy — a flow sufficient to simultaneously supply 
all the numerous structures called into action. Conse- 
quently, they, before all others, fail when the tide of nervous 
energy ebbs. Defect of co-ordination is shown intellec- 
tually in erroneous judgments concerning matters where 
sundry circumstances have to be taken into account, and 
emotionally in the ill-cpntrolled feelings which lead to 
impulsive expressions and deeds. The primitive and 
deeply-rooted self-regarding faculties, which tend ever to 
initiate antagonisms, are scarcely weakened during states 
of prostration; while the other-regarding faculties, rela- 
tively modem and superficial, and soon paralyzed by 
innutrition, fail to check them. And then beyond the 
direct evils which the nervous subject brings on himself by 
such failures, there are the indirect evils that result from 
misinterpretation of his character. The irritabilities and 
perversities of those who are vidbly ill, are duly allowed 
for : they are understood as temporary consequences of the 
temporary state. But those who, not being visibly deranged 
in health, suffer from these chronic nervous disorders, have 
no allowances made for them. I am the more impressed 
by this fact on remembering the case of my father, and 
the constructions which I myself put upon his ideas and 
actions. His not infrequent aberrations of judgment, and 
his often-displayed peculiarities of temper, I regarded aa 
traits of his original nature. But of late years it haa 
become manifest to me that they were the results of that 
debility of brain which he brought on himself during my 
childhood, and that I never knew his true character. 

The last fortnight of July was spent at Oban; and, 
waiting as I was for promised pleasures, the time passed 
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hwntj. There were explorings of Dunolly and Dnnstaff* 
nage castles; a walk to Taynoilt^ and a return next day. 
There was a little trout fishing in a loch among the hills a 
few miles off; and there was a little sea fishing in Looh 
Linnhe^ outside the island of Kerrera. But 1 was glad 
when^ at the close of the mouthy the looked-for letter arrived^ 
and I departed for Achranioh. 

Anyone leaving Oban by steamer for the West, enters, 
after crossing Loch Linnhe, the Sound of Mull, flanked on 
the left by the Mull mountains and on the right by the 
precipitous shores of the mainland. These last are the 
Ardtomish cliffs. Over them in rainy weather fall several 
small streams, in such wise that, during violent south- 
westerly gales, they are blown back and dispersed in great 
clouds of spray : producing, at a distance, the impression 
that fires at the edge of the cliff are sending forth volumes 
of smoke. 

Some two miles or more down the Sound, on the right 
hand, juts out a promontory which bears on its brow the 
ruins of Ardtomish Castle, the scene of the Lord of the 
Isles ; in which poem, however, this castle is greatly 
idealised, for it could never have been of considerable sise. 
A mile further idong the same shore is the narrow opening 
of a small sea loch : on one side of it a ferry-house, and on 
the other a village bearing the same name as the loch — 
Loch Aline. Visible only for a minute as the steamer 
passes itf mouth, Looh Aline is seen to have on its two 
sides cliffs clothed with trees up to their summits. Closing 
the loch, about two and a half miles from its mouth, rise 
partially wooded hills, and beyond these, mountains. In 
1856 no sign of human habitation was visible on its shores. 
At the far end where, in later years, might be discerned 
a building peeping through the trees, there then existed 
only the foundations of one. The house which gave the 
name to the place, concealed in the mouth of a valley at 
the head of the loch, was a farm-house which Mr. Octavius 
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Smitli had enlarged ; and which^ with new offices intended 
to be permanent^ gave accommodation to the family and 
guests while the new house was being built. 

Here I joined a domestic circle Already increased by two 
lady-friends — a circle which was rendered none the less 
charming by the comparative unconventionality resulting 
from temporary arrangements. Already in a preceding 
chapter I have briefly characterised my host, and will here 
add only that to his larger kindnesses were often added 
smaller ones ; as, for instance, when from the dog-kennel 
a hundred yards from the house there came one night the 
baying of pointers and setters, which he knew would keep 
me awake, he got up and went out to try and silence them. 
Of my hostess, however, I have as yet said nothing; and she 
must not be passed over. I should think that in Jher early 
days she answered in large measure to one of Shakspeare’s 
portraits — ^'pretty and witty, wild and yet, too, gentle 
wildness being the only trait of which there was no trace. 
In the days of which I speak, griefs from domestic afflic- 
tions — losses and illnesses of children — had left obscuring 
marks ; but there survived the never-failing amiability, and 
her sympathies with those around frequently made her 
contribute a little humour to conversation. The only fault 
I can recall was that of undue self-sacrifice — ^a fault on 
which I sometimes commented; for my compliments, rarely 
uttered in any form, were apt to take the form of criticisms. 
When I add that the sons and daughters furnished no 
evidence against the general principle of heredity, I have 
described a group in which life could not but pass delight- 
fully. A letter written home on the 16th August says— 

*' I am enjoying myself mneh here— so much so that I think soaroelj at 
all about myself or my ailments. The days slip by yery quickly — so much 
so that there generally seems no time for anything. Fishing, and rambling, 
and boating, and bathing, form the staple occupations ; Taried, occasionally, 
with making artificial dies and mending fishing rods. My friends are 
delightful people— extremely kind and considerate, cultiTated and amusing. 
The first few days of my stay were rather too exciting, bat I soon became 
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•eontiomed to It, tad now do not feel it tt all My sleep Is mneh as it 
was ; bnt though it is still broken I am decidedly progressing in ability to 
read, and talk, and write, without ill effects. I do not remember to hare 
had any sensations in the head for a week or more.*' 

Daring m74sta7 there were picnics on the Table of Lome 
(a flat-topped fliountain visible from Oban) and at the Ullin 
waterfalls; ascents of Ben Yahten and Shean^ whence 
there are fine views of Ram and Skye ; drives to the villag^^ 
to Ardtomish^ to Glen Dhn^ Ac. ; a boating excarsion 
ronnd to Loch Linnhe^ with a picnic on its rocky wood- 
clothed shore ; a sketching trip to Killoonden Castle ; and 
many days on the banks of the river Aline^ or Aline water, 
and on Loch Arienas, daring which I justified my heresy 
by catching great numbers of sea trout. In these ways 
six weeks rapidly went by. A letter to my father dated 
9 September contains the paragraphs : — 

** My kind friends here have induced me to stay longer than I thought of 
doing when I last wrote to you : they ask me to stay as long as Is agrseabls 
to myself." 

Intimating that I should probably not remain more than 
another week, the letter continues 

** It will now be too late to go to Trdport, as the season there doses at ths 
end of the month, and practically ends before that time. I am therefore 
thinking of going to Brighton instead. Brighton suited me eery well during 
the week I spent there in the spring ; and I think that its bracing air, after 
this mild and rather enenrating air, will be rery beneficial 
"lam increasing in power of reading, but I still do not sleep well *, though, 
I think, better on the arerage than heretofore. I am getting rery sidpid, 
which I suppose I must take as a good sign." 

Evei^ one now and then has presentiments. They some- 
times force themselves on one in spite of one’s consciousness 
of their absurdity. I have had many ; but never yet found 
one verified. A day or two before leaving Achranich the 
daughter of the house, an accomplished musician, had been 
singing a song of Tennyson’s, then recently set to mosioi 
The Brook,” of which the burden is — 

" No mofs by thse my steps shall ba, 

For efsr and for STsr.** 

While pacing along the banks of the Aline, somewhat 
saddened by the prospect of farewell to pleasant scenes, I 
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applied these lines to myself ; Relieving I should not see the 
place again. Never was presentiment more conspicuously 
falsified. My visits there during many subsequent years, 
numbered more than twelve if less than twenty; and 
varying in duration as they did from a moilth to six weeks 
and even two months, they would, if added together, make 
between one and two years — a portion of my life which I 
would gladly live over again just as it was. 

My departure from Achranich was followed by another 
interval of restless wandering. The next letter hom^ was 
dated Edinburgh, 15 September, and intimated that I was 
about to take Derby on my way to Brighton. Subsequent 
dates imply that I spent a fortnight at home ; for the next 
letter is dated Brighton, 7 October. This letter says — 

** Brighton it not suiting me to well at I thought It it becoming mild and 
damp and injures my sleeping. Mrs. Potter says that though it is bracing 
in the spring it is relaxing in the autumn. [This depends on the position — 
I have neyer found the East Cliff relaxing.] I have therefore resolved to 
ohangCi and think of going to Paris.'* 

In pursuance of this intention I left in a few days, and 
took London on my way. Two incidents resulting from 
this detour claim mention. One is that during the few 
days it occupied I went down to spend an afternoon and 
evening with the Leweses at Park Shot, Bichmond; and 
when, during the evening, I was once more suggesting to 
Miss Evans that she should write fiction, was told by her 
that she had commenced, and had then in hand '^TheSad 
Story of the Rev. Amos Barton this confession being 
made under promise on my part of absolute secrecy. The 
other is that while in London I called on Chapman, and that 
he, learning where I was about to go, gave me a commission 
to execute. He explained that when he published Miss 
Martineau’s abridged translation of the PhtloMphie Positive, 
it was agreed that a certain share of the profits, if any 
accrued, should be paid over to Comte. Two years had 
now elapsed, and the sales had been sufficient to make this 
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agreement operatiye: BometKing was due to him. The 
8um was under twenty pounds I think ; and this I willingly 
undertook to pay over to the philosopher — ^willingly, of 
course^ for the introduction was a good one^ and naturally I 
was curious to Ae him. 

In my first letter home from Paris, written to my mother 
on October 20, and giving the address 17 Rue de la Croix, 
Passy, there is a not very flattering description of him. 
Certainly his appearance was not in the least impressive, 
either in figure or face. One could say of his face only 
that, unattractive though it was, it was strongly marked; 
and in this way distinguished from the multitudes of 
meaningless faces one daily sees. Of our conversation I 
remember only that, hearing of my nervous disorder, he 
advised me to marry; sayingthat the sympathetic companion- 
ship of a wife would have a curative influence. This, by the 
way, was a point of agreement between him and one who 
differed from him in most things — Professor Huxley; who in 
after years suggested that I should try what he facetiously 
termed gynoeopathy ; admitting, however, that the remedy 
had the serious inconvenience that it could not be left off 
if it proved unsuitable. 

As before, the glitter of Paris soon palled upon me ; 
and, as before, I soon felt the depressing effect of remote- 
ness from friends, made greater by the restless state of 
mind due, I suppose, to my nervous disorder. These causes 
soon raised my discontent to moving point. Hence the 
following passages in a letter to my father. 

** Perhaps joa wiU think me whimsical, bat I am already gettmg tired of 
Paris and am thinking of returning. 1 find perpetual sight-seeing Terj 
fatiguing ; and farther, I am in great want of society. All the people I know 
are occupied daring the day ; and 1 hare seen little or nothing of anyone 
beyond making calls. The rmlt is that I hare difficulty in passing the timet 
** A chief reason, howerer, for my resolution to return is t^t I hare got an 
idea of a smoke-consuming fire-place which I am anxious to put to the test.*’ 

In pursuance of the intention named, I left Paris about 
a week later, and after staying a week in London returned 
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home. There I shortlj found that^ tinder conditions 
something like those intended^ smoke would not behave 
as I expected it to do: it ''ended in smoke instead of 
carbonic acid. The remainder of November and nearly 
the whole of December were passed at Derby. 

I suppose this interval at Derby was partly occupied in 
pondering the question — ^What must be done ? Nearly a 
year and a half had now passed since I did any work^ and 
I was still far from recovery. Though, as the above given 
series of extracts from letters show, I was continually 
expecting to be very soon well, I was continually dis- 
appointed. The progress is from time to time reported, but 
there is evidently not an adequate reporting of the regress. 
And here let me briefly describe my condition at that time 
and afterwards. 

Appearances gave the impression that Twas in fair 
health. Appetite and digestion were both good; and my 
bodily strength, seemingly not less than it had been, as 
tested by walking, was equal to that of most men who lead 
town lives. This continued to be my state for many years. 

Both then and afterwards, my sleeping remained quite 
abnormal. A night of sound sleep was, and has ever con- 
tinued to be, unknown to me : my best nights being such 
as would commonly be called bad ones. Save when 
leading a rural life with nothing but out-door sports to 
occupy attention, I probably averaged betweei^ four and 
five hours of unconsciousness. But it was never con- 
tinuous. The four or five hours were made up of bits ; and 
if one of the bits was two hours long, it was something 
unusual. Ordinarily my night had from a dozen to a 
score wakings. Moreover at that time and for five and 
twenty years after, the sensation of drowsiness was never 
experienced. I went to sleep unawares; and when I 
awoke was instantly broad awake. 

Along with the state of brain thus implied, there went 
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that inability to work without presently bringing on ab* 
normal sensations^ with which my disorder set in. Neither 
then^ nor at any subsequent time^ was there either disin- 
clination or incapacity for thinking or writing. It was 
simply that coittinuous application produced this feeling in 
the head which gaye warning that something was going 
wrong. Daring these eighteen months aboye describedi 
this symptom soon came on; and though in after years I 
could^ when at my best, do three hours^ work without mis- 
chief, I neyer got beyond this. A disastrous relapse soon 
followed if I tried to do more. 

At that time and always afterwards, reading had the 
same effect as working; no matter what the nature of the 
reading. During periods of relapse a column of a news- 
paper would suffice to put my head wrong; and when 
at my best I could not, after my morning’s work, read 
eyen a noyel for long without suffering. When I treated 
myself to one, which happened perhaps once in a year 
or two, I had to get through it by a dozen instalments. 
Ordinarily my habit was that of taking up a book or 
periodical for half or three quarters of an hour in the 
afternoon. Reading in the eyening for that length of time 
destroyed part of the rest I ordinarily got. The implied 
cutting off from nearly all literature save that which I 
could utilize, and from a large part of this, was one of the 
heaviest of my deprivations. 

As indicated in sundry of the above extracts, social 
excitement habitually proved injurious. Though, after- 
wards, I was able to bear a moderate amount of it without 
mischief, yet much animated talk, especially if it verged 
into discussion, brought on me the penalty of an unusually 
bad night. Going to a theatre, though sometimes not 
detrimental, and occasionally even beneficial, frequently 
did me harm. Music was perhaps the only thing which. 
I could enjoy in full measure with impunity. But one 
could not always be going to concerts ; and good domestio 
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music was rarely to be had. Of course these yarious 
incapacities made it difficult to spend leisure time with 
any satisfaction. Much of it had to be passed in a state 
of mere passivity ; and the having to live through many 
vacant hours was injurious in various wayrf. 

But to return from this partially digressive description 
to the immediate question which pressed upon me — What 
must be done. Longer entire idleness did not promise 
much benefit. Moreover, two years and a half had elapsed 
since my pen had brought me any money. Clearly it was 
needful to try and do something ; and with this conviction 
I left for London the day after Christmas Day. 
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SOME SIGNIFICANT BSSATa 
1856—7. .fit. 86— 37. 

DcBiKa my oonealtation irith him, Dr. Ransom advised 
me never in future to live alone. He thought, and no doubt 
rightly thought, that my solitary days in lodgings had been 
largely instrumental in bringing on the physiological disaster 
which had already cost me so much of life and of work, and 
was thereafter to cost me far more. Probably he inferred 
that in the absence of distractions my brain had been active 
daring times which were nominally times of rest ; and he 
doubtless recognised the truth that besides this positive 
mischief, there had been the negative mischief which lack 
of society and its enlivenments entails. 

1 willingly yielded to his suggestion; and, on arriving in 
town at the close of Decembm, 1866, took steps to find a 
family with which to reside. My requirements were fairly 
well met at No. 7, Marlborough Gardens, St. John’s Wood, 
then occupied by a solicitor, whose business, as 1 gathered, 
had been rained by his negligence, and whose wife was 
endeavouring to eke out their diminished means by taking 
an inmate. Ordinarily the presence of children is regarded 
by one who withes aooonunodation of this kind as an objeo* 
tion ; but it was not so by me. As I was at an age when, 
in the normal order of t^gs, I should have had a growings 
up family of my own, there was, I suppose, some natnnl 
desire to be surrounded by boys and girls— or rather, 
I should sav. bv sriris. Perhans aotual natemitr would 
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have changed my feelings in the matter; hut otherwise 
I fear the daughters would have come in for undue shares 
of affection. Here, two little girls of five and seven were 
just fitted to serve as vicarious objects of the philopro- 
genitive instinct; and, with the rest of the circle, supplied 
that liveliness of which I was in search in a greater degree 
than a party of adults would have done. 

I may remark in passing that I take some little time to 
establish friendly relations with children; because, in the 
treatment of them, I ever feel inclined to respect their indi- 
vidualities. Very commonly strangers begin to caress them 
forthwith without considering whether they may or may 
not like to have liberties taken. Children often rebel 
internally, if not externally, against this disregard of their 
dignity; and, where they are allowed full freedom, and 
themselves left to make the advances, they sometimes show 
preferences for those who so treat them. 

The family afforded facilities for observations and ex- 
periments which afterwards proved useful when treating of 
education. Surprise has not unfrequently been expressed 
to me that, being a bachelor, I should have interested 
myself in questions concerning the management of children, 
and should have written on them with some success. But 
in common with most bachelors, I had various opportunities 
of watching children, and watching the conduct adopted 
towards them, and watching also the effects. The remark 
that bystanders often see most of the game, is applicable 
to domestic life as to many other things. Though it is 
true that actual members of the domestic circle must have 
experiences the outsider cannot have, yet the outsider’s 
views have their value, and are indeed almost indispensable. 
Being free from the emotions of parenthood, and in many 
oases thereby incapacitated for judging, he is in other 
oases enabled to judge more fwly. 

Among the advantages of the house was that it stood 
within five minutes’ walk of Huxley’s house ; and one of the 
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remembrances connected with mj return to town^ is that 
I was in time to join a New Year’s Day dinner Huxley 
gave. I name the fact^ because it was the first of a long 
series of such dinners at which I had the pleasure of being 
a guest. For more than twenty years I failed to be 
present but once only : being on that occasion detained at 
Derby. In later years ill-health sometimes^ and at other 
times absence abroad, broke the custom. 

Of course the first thing to be done in the way of work, 
was to fulfil the engagement made in the autumn of 1854, 
to write for the Westminster the article on Progress : its 
Law and Cause,” Suspended for more than two years, 
this undertaking had, I suppose, been the subject of 
thought in the interval ; and, I suppose, also the subject of 
some anxiety. Regarding the generalization I wished to set 
forth as important, I must have been occasionally irritated 
by my prolonged inability. Still, I was it seems content 
to let the months slip by without making any effort; and so 
far as I can remember was without any great feeling of 
restlessness. Dr. Ransom, indeed, urged me not to worry 
myself about loss of time ; but I suspect that this advice 
would have weighed but little with oue who was constitu- 
tionally more energetic. 

January, February and two-thirds of March were occu- 
pied in preparing the article. Writing home on February 
4th, I remark — " On the average I get on with my MS. at 
the rate of about a closely written page of post-paper per 
day, which takes me from two to three hours; and though it 
usually congests my head more or less before I have got 
half through, I do not find I permanently suffer.” I suc- 
ceeded, but only just succeeded, in completing the MS. in 
time; and I remember that my face bore clear traces of 
the strain. Ajb the essay occupies but 41 pages, giving an 
average of some half-page per day, it may be imagined 
what was still my state after eighteen mont^ rest. How- 
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ayer^ no mischief wm done. Contrariwise, the effort 
proved beneficial. 

Of the article itself, which formed the initial instalment 
of the Synthetic Phdloeophy, I may remark that its title 
shows the side from which the generalizations set forth in 
it had been approached. The nse of the word progress 
implies that its originating thought concerned human 
affairs and human nature; for the ordinary connotations 
of the word refer almost exclusively to man and his doings. 
The doctrine had been at the outset anthropocentric. Such 
vague foreshadowings of it as occurred in The Proper 
Sphere of Government and in Social Statics, were obviously 
of this character. Though in "The Development Hypo- 
thesis^^ there was shown the presence of a conception not 
directly relevant to human progress; yet in the subsequent 
essays " A Theory of Population,” " The Art of Educa- 
tion,” " The Genesis of Science,” &c., the idea of progress 
shows itself chiefly in relation to humanity and its pro- 
ducts ; being recognized, however, as not restricted to 
these. And then in the Principles of Psychology, while 
mental development is treated of as exhibited throughout 
the animal kingdom at large; yet the obvious purpose of 
the general survey made, is to find a key to the mental 
development of man. Doubtless the implied belief that 
mental progress in man is part of a general mental pro- 
gress, tended to subordinate the anthropocentric view. 
Nevertheless, as I have said, this essay on " Progress : its 
Law and Cause” betrayed by its title the course of its 
genesis. Though it began by pointing out that the word 
progress is commonly used in too narrow a sense ; yet the 
fact that I continued to use the word shows that I had 
not then recognized the need for a word which has no 
teleological implications. 

On reconsidering the general ideas set forth in the 
article, I am struck by the fact that there failed to appear 
among them oert^ general ideas previously reached, and 
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whick should^ in their dereloped forms, have occupied 
important positions. Already in the essays on the 
** Genesis of Science and the ** Art of Education/^ as 
well as in the Principle of Psychology, increase of definite- 
ness had been recognized as a characteristic of advancing 
development; and already, in each of these, there had also 
been recognized as characterizing one or other kind of 
development, a growing integration. Yet in this essay on 
'^ Progress : its Law and Cause," there is no recognition of 
these traits as holding of things in general. The sole trait 
of progress alleged and illustrated throughout all its stages, 
is the transition from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous ; 
and the sole cause assigned is the multiplication of effects. 
Traits which had been previously alleged as accompanying 
this transition in sundry particular classes of phenomena, 
seem to have dropped out of sight. Only at subsequent 
periods were they re-recognized and presented in their places 
as characters of the universal transformation. 

Something should be said concerning the way in which 
the genesis of organic forms is interpreted. In the first 
or induotiye part, multiplication of the varieties of them 
throughout geologic time, is one of the assigned illustra- 
tions of the change from homogeneity to heterogeneity. 
In the second or deductive part, this change, in common 
with all the other changes instanced, is interpreted as con- 
sequent on the multiplication of effects. Every species 
is represented as continually forced, alike by its normal 
multiplication and by occasional geologic or climatic altera- 
tions in its habitat, to spread into other habitats — ^not in 
one direction only, but in many directions: the result 
being to produce numerous divergences and re-divergences 
of structures, and occasionally higher structures. But 
while in this view there was nothing incongruous with 
views since enunciated — ^while the old conception that 
successively higher organic beings form a series or chain 
was tacitly repudiated, and there was tacitly implied the 
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conception of perpetual brandling and re-branobing of 
species ; yet tbe causation indicated was inadequate. At 
that time I ascribed all modifications to direct adaptation 
to changing conditions; and was unconscipus that in the 
absence of that indirect adaptation effected by the natural 
selection of favourable variations^ the explanation left the 
larger part of the facts unaccounted for. 

The article drew some attention : not, of course, from 
the reading world in general, but from a scattered few of 
the more thoughtful. Littlo comment, however, was made; 
and that which was made was not particularly helpful. 
The only remark I now recall was that the second half of 
the article, which had for its purpose to give a rationale of 
the universal change described in the first part, was not 
of much value: the implication being that the induction 
might properly remain without any search for a deductive 
interpretation of it. Happening to know, as I did, that the 
criticism came from a University man specially distin- 
guished in formal logic, I was struck with the strangeness 
of his implied belief that the empirical stage of a generaU- 
sation may be contentedly accepted as its final stage. 

Now we have got to the top and shall have a view all 
round,” is often the remark accompanying the last few 
steps when ascending an eminence. And then, notwith- 
standing past experiences, there is a feeling of surprise on 
discovering further on a more elevated peak previously 
hidden. Such incidents are recalled to me by repeated 
similar mistakes in mental ascents. With the comple- 
tion of the article on Progress : its Law and Cause,” I 
supposed that no further height had to be reached ; but very 
shortly the lifting of the mist disclosed near at hand a 
point considerably above that on which I was resting. A 
survey all round made it manifest that there was another 
general cause for the change from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity — a cause which, in order of time, takes precedence 
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of the multiplication of effects. This farther oonolusion 
must hare been promptly reached; since the article esun* 
elating it was written in ^e interral between the beginning 
of April and the latter part of June. 

There then existed^ and had existed for some years before^ 
a quarterly called the National Review. It had been 
established by adherents of the Her. James Martineau in 
opposition to the Weetminater Review, which had ceased to 
be adequately representative of their views. The editors 
of this new quarterly were Mr. Walter Bagehot and Mr. 
R. H. Hutton. I offered^ and Mr. Hatton accepted, an article 
embodying, along with some less important generalisations, 
the generalization just indicated. 

I proposed for it the title “ Transcendental Physiology 
wishing to imply that it was concerned with those physio- 
logical truths which, not taking note of divisions among 
species, genera, orders, classes, or even kingdoms, hold of 
all organisms — truths of which the familiar one that like 
produces like, may be taken as typical. One section had 
for its purpose to show that with advance in the forms of 
life there is an increasing differentiation of them from their 
environments. There was also sot forth the general truth 
that with the differentiations which become increasingly 
marked daring the developments of individual organisms, 
there simultaneously go on integrations, which it was con- 
tended should be recognized as part of the developmental 
process? But the leading conception which the essay 
contained, was the above-indicated farther cause of pro- 
gress— the instability of the homogeneous. This was dwelt 
upon as being, like the multiplication of effects, a principle 
holding not among organic phenomena only, bnt among 
inorgonio and super-organic phenomena. And with this 
farther step I erroneously supposed that the interpreta- 
tion of progress was complete. I say progress, but I 
ought to say evolution ; for now the word is inti^uced 
and begins to be need in place of progress. The only 
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far as I can remember, a walk into town, half-an-bonr at 
a public news-room, and a walk back, serred to fill part 
of the afternoon ; and the rest was spent in such miscel- 
laneous ways of killing time as might offer themselyes. 

Mention of these returns from town in the afternoon, 
reminds me that I sometimes called at the Museum in 
Jermyn Street at the hour when Huxley usually left, that 
we might walk back together. Involved as the hypo- 
thesis of organic evolution was in most of my thinking, 
it not unfrequently cropped up in our talk, and led to 
animated discussions in which, having a knowledge of the 
facts immensely greater than mine, he habitually demolished 
now this and now that argument which I used. But though 
continually knocked down, I continually got up again. 
The principle which he acted upon was that of keeping 
judgment in suspense in the absence of adequate evidence. 
But acknowledging, though I did, the propriety of his 
course, I found myself in this case unable to adopt it. 
There were, as it seemed to me, but two imaginable 
possibilities — special creation and progressive development; 
and since the doctrine of special creation, unsupported by 
evidence, was also intrinsically incredible, because incon- 
gruous with all we know of the order of Nature, the 
doctrine of development was accepted by me as the only 
alternative. Hence, fallacious as proved this or the other 
special reason assigned in support of it, my belief in it 
perpetually revived. 

Returning from this digression to the account of my 
daily routine, I have to add that the evening usually 
brought whist, into which I was initiated by my hosts. 
Up to that time I had never played any game of cards. 
Neither then nor after did I become a tolerable player. 
I have not a memory of the required kind. To me it 
has ever been a marvel that after a hand people should be 
able to remember all that has been done. 

My stay in town came to an end somewhat prematurely. 
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Disappointed in tlieir hopes of adequately adding to a 
failing income^ my hosts were obliged to give up the 
house. The result was that 1 had to remove before mid- 
summer. After a short time at home I started for a 
fishing expedition to the north. 

Fishing had proved so good a sedative, by uniting mode- 
rate exercise with pleasurable occupation of mind, that it 
became then and afterwards a deliberately chosen pursuit; 
and one to which, indeed, it would have been well had I 
devoted myself more frequently and for longer intervals 
than I did. The western lowlands held out temptations. 
There was the river Ken, said to contain salmon; and 
there were lochs, to the owner of some of which 1 had an 
introduction. Bail to Dumfries, coach to Castle Douglas 
(for there was then no railway) and on foot to Dairy 
brought me to the ground. The excursion was planned as 
a pedestrian one, with no impedimenta but rod and fishing 
basket, and such small selection of needful things as the 
fishing basket would contain. I had a great dislike to 
the annoyances entailed by baggage; and it was always 
with some feeling of elation that I cut myself free from 
everything but what I could carry about me. Like 
children, portmanteaus and trunks are hostages to fortune. 
For many years I tended, not only when moving but when 
stationary, to minimize my belongings ^ much as possible : 
my love of freedom showing itself, among other ways, in 
aversion to that passive tyranny which material poMessions 
exercise over one. I wonder how I should have tolerated 
travelling with a wife’s half-dozen boxes to look after f 

^^’Tis distance lends’’ sport to the river, as well as 
^^enchantment to the view.” Wherever the rumour of 
good angling takes one, the habitual experience is that, 
not just there but a little further away, is the great success 
to be had. So it proved with the Ken at Dairy ; and after 
a few days I gave up hope from it. An expedition in 
search of something better to a loch in the neighbourhood, 
was followed by an experience charaoteristic of the locidity. 
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On returning to Balrj after a niglit^s absence^ I found the 
place alive with people brought together hj what proved 
to be an annual hiring fair. On entering the inn I had 
been staying at, I found all the rooms below crowded with 
men smoking •and drinking; and after looking in vain 
for some quiet place, decided to take refuge in my bed- 
room. To my dismay, on going upstairs, I found my bed- 
room also full of men smoking and drinking. Had I been 
prone to study human nature in the concrete as well as in 
the abstract, I might have utilized the occasion. But a 
retreat and a protest below stairs caine much more naturally 
to me : the result being eventually advantageous, for they 
found me comfortable accommodation in an adjacent house. 

A week or so was passed at Andarroch, a farmhouse 
a few miles to the north of Dairy, and a short distance 
from the banks of the river. Spending leisure time, now 
in rambling over the moors, now in trying with one or 
other lure to tempt some salmon which were lying below 
the falls of the Ken, I spent the mornings in writing part of 
the essay on the Origin and Function of Music.^' I forgot 
to say that before leaving town, an engagement for this essay 
had been made with the editor of Fraser^ s Magazine, As 
usual, the leading thought was evolutionary. The inquiry 
which had arisen in my mind was— How has music naturally 
originated f An obvious corollary from the doctrine set forth 
in the Principlee of Psychology, was that the musical faculty, 
in common with all faculties, must have arisen by degrees 
througlT complications of pre-existing elements in human 
nature. Clearly music excites one or other emotion, and 
does this because it expresses one or other emotion. How 
comes it to express one or other emotion? Feeling of every 
kind, sensational or emotional, tends to discharge itself in 
muscular contractions. Among muscular contractions pro- 
duced by the discharge are those which strain the vocal 
organs. Emotion oonsequently expresses itself not only in 
visible movements, but in sounds ; the one, like the other. 
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being violent in proportion as tbe emotion is strong. Kot 
in loudness only^ but in pitch and in timbre do the sounds 
emitted vary with the kind and intensity of the emotion ; 
and notin these respects only^ but also in the range of tones 
which the emotion produces^ as also in the rapidity with 
which the tones succeed one another. Here^ then, were 
certain physio-psychological phenomena which evidently in 
sundry ways linked the natural expression of emotion with 
musical expression. Added to which there was the familiar 
fact that the cadences used in ordinary speech are expressive 
of feeling, and vary as feelings vary. Hence came the 
question — Is not music a development of this natural lan- 
guage of the emotions 7 The article aimed to show in 
detail that it is. 

How strong becomes the craving for companionship after 
a period of solitude I Before leaving Derby I had pei> 
Buaded my artist-friend Deacon to join me in Scotland; and 
after a fortnight, during which I held speech with none 
save strangers (and I am a long time in breaking the ice 
with strangers), I got very impatient for his arrival — so im- 
patient, that I walked some ten miles to the railway-station 
at Minnihive to meet him at the appointed time. He dis- 
appointed me, however ; and after having at Minnihive an 
experience like that above described, consequent upon a 
hiring fair, I had next day to walk back disconsolately 
alone. When a few days after my friend joined me, we 
made onr way across country to Beoch on Loch Doon — ^my 
abode for a week the year before. There, now in rambling, 
now in fishing, now in writing, a pleasant fortnight was 
passed : talking to the old farmer and his wife being occa- 
sionally among the distractions. For me, and I suspect 
for most southrons, a small amount of conversation with 
those who talk broad Scotch suffices; since the degree of 
attention required to follow speech much divergent from 
one’s own in its words and pronunciation, soon becomes 
fatiguing. How entirely relative to the desires and to the 
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mental state is the idea of beanfy, was, I temember, inter* 
estingly shown on some of these occasions. Enlarging, as 
Beooh did (he was sometimes called by the name of the 
place), on the beauty of England, into which he had once 
made a jonmOy, he meant, I found on inquiry, the beauty 
of its rich pastures and fine fields of com ; and to him the 
barreimess of the adjacent hills and moors was equivalent 
to ugliness. So little interest was felt in the picturesque, 
that to my surprise I found the wife, although she had 
lived there twenty years, had never been to the top of 
an adjacent hill some 1,000 feet high, which I climbed 
within a few days of our arrival. If there exists among 
mountain-bred peoples that strong love of home which is 
alleged of the Swiss (though considering how much they 
have had to expatriate themselves, it may simply be that 
the occasions for displaying home-sickness have been more 
frequent among them), it is probably less because they love 
the beauties of their land than because its multitudinous 
striking features afford holds for early associations which 
cannot arise in a flat country, where every locality is like 
every other. 

The improvement in health achieved during the season 
in London, was increased in Scotland by the fresh air, 
exercise, fishing, and — I was going to say — quiet. But 
I am arrested by the remembrance that to nervous subjects 
country places often prove the reverse of quiet. The early 
chirping of sparrows and, still worse, the clucking and 
crowing of fowls, are dreadful inflictions to them. I have 
often entertained sanguinary feelings towards a vociferous 
cook, which, after I had passed the first part of the night 
in tossing from side to side, began crowing jnst as I was 
beginning to get a little sleep, and kept me awake during 
the ensuing honrs. At Beooh a droU incident was asso* 
ciated with this experience. My bedroom fimed the farm* 
yard, and to get sufficient air in a small room I had to 
keep the window partially open. The result was that the 
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early crowing of the oook was a great torment to me. To 
remedy the evil, the good people shut up the oook in a 
bam on the opposite side of the yard. Bat as the boi^m 
of the bam-door was worn away and the pavement hollow, 
the space sufficed both for the light of the dawn to adver- 
tize the cock that it was time to begin crowing, and to 
allow the sound to be heard almost as clearly as before. 
The device they then hit upon, which proved quite effec- 
tual, was to place him under an inverted bucket, and there 
keep him until I was getting up. It was amusing to observe 
how, when released, he endeavoured to make up for lost 
time by crowing with immense energy and rapidity. 

The appetite for fishing having been pretty well satisfied, 
my article finished, and Deacon^s vacation nearly ended, 
we turned our faces southward and travelled together as 
far as Penrith, Not having seen anything of the English 
lakes, I there left him and made a detour: walking to 
Ulswater and along its banks to Patterdale; next after- 
noon ascending the Kirkstone Pass, and getting so drenched 
that I had to stop at the little inn at the top, which boasts 
itself as the highest inhabited house in England ; descend- 
ing thence to Windermere and by railway to Derby. 

I have omitted to name an engagement which was made 
before I left London in the early summer. A letter to my 
father, written apparently in May, contains the following 
passage : — 

< 

** I have agreed to write another article for the Westminster in October on 
the meddling system. I think of entitling it—** Representative Government : 
what is it good for?’* the aim being to show that it is q^edally At for 
administering justioe and specially onAt fbr anything else.'* 

This article I commenced on my retnm home from Scot- 
land^ and completed it daring a visit I paid to my friends 
at Standish in September. 

I may remark of it that, in addition to the political 
aspect indicated in the above extract it has aspects of a 
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more general kind. Beyond a fariher development of the 
doctrine of limitation of dntiea, and a farther bringing to 
bear of biological tratha on Sociology, there waa involved 
in it the general theory of evolution in ao far aa it 
implies that apecialieation of atructures in adaptation to 
special fanctiona, ia an advance in organisation. Unfor- 
tunately the reanlting conceptiona were then, as they are 
now, "caviare to the general.’' That inferencea drawn 
from the lawa of organisation have a practical bearing 
on politics, seemed thirty years ago, as it seems at present, 
an absurd fancy. There still continues the tacitly-implied 
belief, alike among statesmen and people, that there are no 
laws of organisation. The conception of natural law, which 
does not exist in the savage, is as yet but rudimentary in 
the civilised. 

Leaving Standish towards the close of September, and 
spending on my way a few days in town, where nothing 
tempted me then to settle down for the winter, 1 went on 
to Brighton. 

I had for some time contemplated a republication of the 
various essays I had written for quarterly reviews and 
other periodicals. Not being essays in criticism, or dis- 
cussions of passing topics, or papers written for those who 
seek to kill a vacant hour, but being the vehicles of ideas 
which, as it seemed to me, were of permanent value, and 
on the elaboration of which I had spent much trouble, 
I, from the outset, looked forward to a time when th^ 
would be gathered together and issued in the form of a 
volume. They had now become sufficiently numerous; and 
while at Brighton I prepared them for repnblioation. The 
preparation consisted not in any modifications of substance, 
either by additions or subtractions or alterations; but 
simply in improvements of expression. Whether or not 
I iidmit the liking for revision from my father, who was 
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mnch given to correcting l)otli His own writing and that of 
others, 1 do not know. Bat all through my life I have had 
a pleasure in doing that which to many authors gives pain. 
Matter which has been revised in manuscript, and again 
revised in proof, always presents itself to me as needing 
revision when 1 have decided to republish it; and even on 
a second republication the need to go carefully through 
it again is peremptory with me. When revising print, or 
even re-revising it, the sight of a page on which there does 
not occur a sprinkling of erasures and marginal alterations, 
g^ves me a vague feeling that I have not done my duty by 
it; and not nnfrequently I go over it again to see whether 
anywhere a briefer expression can be substituted or a super- 
fluous word omitted. It is surprising how difficult it is to 
write in succession any considerable number of sentences 
which are in all respects proof against criticism— surprising, 
too, to discover, after the lapse of years, how many imper- 
fections had been on previous occasions overlooked. 

One of the Members of Parliament for Brighton in those 
days, Mr. Conyngham, was an acquaintance of mine; and 
when I one day called upon him, he suggested that I should 
accompany him to call on Buckle (recently made famous by 
the first volume of his History of Civilization in England), 
who had taken a house in Sussex Square for the autumn. 
On being introduced to Buckle, I was a little startled to 
see a face and head not unfamiliar to me. Presently I 
remembered that I had often seen him at the cigar-divan 
in the Strand, some ten years before, at a tube when I 
frequently spent the Sunday evening there. He was a 
chess-player of note ; and in those days the cigar-divan was 
one of the chief places of meeting for men given to chess. 
He must have become bald very early; for the absence 
of hair, pretty much as marked in 1846 as in 1857, was one 
of the traits by which I remembered him. I cannot recall 
anything that passed; but existing between os as there did, 
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some ifympathy of feeling, thoagb not-mnoli community of 
idea, the introduction initiated an acquaintanceship. 

Towards the close of October or beginning of November, 
I had completed all the work that was practicable at 
Brighton, and went back to London. 
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SKEW ABOHES. 

[Ffvm the “ Civil Sn^neer and Architect's Journal*' for l339>] 

Sir, — The usual method of obtaining the spiral courses, in 
drawings of skew arches, is produotire of much labour. 

I have been led to believe that the following |)lan is much 
simpler, more expeditious, and oonseonentlj easier of com- 
prehension; and although the same iaea may possibly have 
occurred to others, it may not be so generally Imown as to be 
entirely unaooeptable. 

A spiral is defined as being a line . traced u^n the surface^ of 
a cylinder, by the extremity of a revolving radius, which radius 
has also a uniform motion along the axis. 


Fxe* !• 



Let AB, fig. 1, be a cylinder, and DB anv line makti^ an 
acute angle inth the axis, it is evident that the line DE, is the 
locus of a point having a uniform motion, in each of the direc- 
tions DB, DF, and if the line DB be wrapped round the, 
cylinder, it will still possess the same proMr^, only that the 
motion in the direction DF, will be trannorm^ to a motion 
round the cylinder, and the line will thns become a spiraL 

L L 
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I hare said this in order to show, as clearly as possible, that 
a straight line, y^hen wrapped round a cylinder, produces a 
curve conforming to the definition of a trae spiial, and will 
now proceed to explain the simplest method I nave found of 
projecti^ this curve. 

If a piece of paper, having a straight edge^ represented by the 
line Da, be rolled round a cylinder, it will be found that all the 
points H, E, Ac., will approach the cylinder, in vertical planes 
perpendicular to the axis, the edges of which planes are repre* 
sented by the lines LH, MK. 

Hence it will be seen, that to ascertain the position of any 
point H, when the line DE is wrapped round the cylinder, we 
have only to wrap round the line LH ; this may easily be ^ne 
by drawing an end view O, of the cylinder, and taking NP 
equal to LH, finding NH' the length of the curve equal to NP,* 
and projecting the point H' to H^', we obtain the position that 
H will occupy upon the cylinder. In the same manner all the 
points in the curve may be found. 

We now come to the practical application. 



Fig. 2. — Let ABCD denote the outlines of the p\aa of the 
soffit of a skew arch, and let EFG be drawn making the proper 
angle! with the face. 

Then by the plan I have just described, the line EO may be 
wrapped round the cylinder, and E' FO' the curve generated, 
will represent one of the spiral courses. Now each of the 
courses of a skew arch would, if produced, wrap itself round 
the cylinder, and present a curve similar to E' FO*, hence every 
one of the courses of the arch will be a portion of tiiis curve ; 

' * Thu xnav be done by oaloulation, but meeanrement by eompauee Is 
near enough for practical purpoeea. 

t Tbit une would be at right anclea to the f aea, on the turfaee halfway 
between the soffit and erown. (Sea Mr. Fox’s pamphlet on Skew Aicbm.) 
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ify then, a mould be out to the ourre E' FQ-^ it is eTident that 
bj setting on the promr distances, along the. lines A0'fi*0, 
and applying the mould to the corresponding points, idl the 
courses may be drawn, as shown on the figi^ with little 
trouble. 

I believe the common practice is to project each of these 
joints on the soffit separately; where the arch is brick, and 
each course shown, this is a work of much labour. 

The same principle, with a little modification, is applicable to 
the other views of the arch, more partiordarlv to the outline of 
the developement of the soffit, only that in t^ case the opera- 
tion is unrolling instead of rolling the line. , 

In case any may not understand the preo^ng explanations, 
I would recommend those who feel interested in the matter to 
try the experiments with the paper and wooden roller, and they 
will quickly perceive the principle. 

B, 4* BaUway-offiee^ Tours obediently, 

Worceiter. H. Spimosb. 
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[Ftvm the ** Civil Enginur and Architect' i Journal" for July^ 1840.] 

Sir, — I believe that the following cnrions property of a circle 
has not hitherto been noticed ; or if it has, I am not aware ^ of 
its existence in any of onr works on Geometry. 

Let ABODE be a circle, of which ACD is any^ven seg- 
ment : Let any number of triangles ABD, ACD, Ac., be 
drawn in this segment, and let circles be inscribed in these 
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Join AFy FD, AG, GD; then since F is the centre of the 
circle, inscribed in the triangle ABD, the lines AF, FD, bisect 
the aisles BAD, BDA. (Enc. B. 4, P. 4). For a like reason 
AG, GD, bisect the angles CAD, GDA; hence the an^^es 
FAD, FDA, together, are equal to half the angles, BAD, BDA 
together, and the angles GAD, GDA together, to half the 
angles CAD, CDA together. Now the an^es ABD, AGD, are 
e<mal (being in the same segment), therefore the angles BAD, 
BDA toother, are equal to the angles GAD, GDA together, 
and as the halyes of equals are equal, the angles FAD, FDA 
together are equal to the angles GAD, GDA together ; that 
is in the two triangles AFD, AGD, two angles of the one, 
are together equal to two angles of the o^er, and there- 
fore the third angle AFD, is eoual to the third angle AGD. 
The same reasoning will prove, tnat all angles similarlj circum- 
stanced to AFD, are also equal to AGD : therefore, the points 
A, F, G, D, are in azLaro ox a circle. 

Join BF, and produce it to out the opposite circumference in 
E and join EA, ED ; then because the angle ABB, is equal to 
the angle DBE, the sement AE, is equal to the segment ED, 
and the chord AE, to the chord ED. Again the angles ABB, 
BDA, are equal (^ing in the same segments and by construc- 
tion, the angle ADF is equal to the angle FDB, therefore the 
whole angle EDF, is equal to the two ABF, FDB, that is to 
the two FBD, FDB, that is to the exterior angde BFD ; there* 
fore the angle EFD, is e<][ual to the angle BIW ; consequently 
BF, is aouaf to ED, that is to EA. The same reasoning would 
prove EF to be e<|ual to a line drawn from G, to the point B. 
W herefore the point E is the centre of a circle, of whicn F and 
G, as also the centres of all other circles similarly insoribedt 
are in the circumferenoe. 

H. Sriifon. 

BirmmMkam and OloucuUr Badway QfflcOm 
WareesUr. 
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VELOOmBTEB. 

Ak InSTRUMIKT fob OlLCDLATlKO VlLOCITIBS OH BaILWATS, 4 c. 

(/rm the “ Civil Enginur and ArckU^d^t Journal** far July ^ 1842.] 

The instnunent represented in the annexed plate, Tvhich I 
haTe named a ^^Velocimeter/* is intended to supersede the long 
calculations, frequently necessary, in obtaining velocities in 
engme trials. 

When the times of passing the quarter mile posts only are 
noted, such an apparatus is hardly called for, since, the dis* 
tances being consent, a table, may readily be made out which 
will give the velocities due to the different times ; but it is a 
common practice, and perhaps a more satisfactory one, to note 
the times taken in traversing the several gradients, where the 
distances as well as the times are variable. The lengths of the 
inclines are generally fractional, and probably no two are the 
same, and none of tne times of travelling over them are equal ; 
consequently each case involves a distinct calculation, and 
where the tmls have been extensive, several days may be occu* 
pied in making those reductions. It is, therefore, a desideratum 
to have some other means of obtaining the velocities, than that 
afforded by the ordinary methods of (^culation. 

The instrument devised for this purpose, is another applica- 
tion of that veiy important geometrical principle — the equality 
of the ratios of the sides m similar triangles. In the right 
angled triangle ABO (fig. 1), let AB be taken to represent any 
given number of minutes and seconds, and AO the niimber of 
miles and chains passed over in that time. Then, if AB be 
produced until it oecomes equivalent to an hour, and ffom its 
extremity D, a perpendicular be drawn intersecting AO pro- 
duced in E, AE will represent the number of miles that would 
have been traversed in the hour had the motion been continued, 
that is, it will indioate the rate per hour at which the distanoe 
AO was travelled. Now, if AB be made to revolve round A, 
and to take any other positions, as AE' or AE", it is clear that 
the relations will stUl be the same, and that if any d is t ances 
AO', or AO'', be described in the time AB, AB* and AB" will 
indicate the respective rates per hour. If, in addition to this, 
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BC be made moveable along AD, or, what ia the same thing, if 
AD be divided into minnies and seconds, and lines be drawn 
from the divisions parallel to BO, we shall be able to adjnst the 
revolving line, to anv distances and times, within the limits 
that mav be allowed bv the arrangement. 

It will probably be objected, that if the line AD, representing 
an honr, is to to divided into minutes and seconds, its length 
must to so great as to make the instrument too unwieldy for 
common use. This difficulty is, however, very readily sur- 
mounted. 

If AD (fig. 2) be taken to represent a quarter of an hour, 
instead of an hour as in the last figure, it follows, that other 
things being the same, A£ will represent one-fourth of the 
number of miles per hour ; that is, u AE had four times the 
number of divisions, it would indicate the rate per hour; if, 
therefore, AE have two scales, one for adjustment and the 
other with divisions one-fourth the size for indication, the velo- 
cities may be read off as before. Or if it be desirable to make 
use of one-tenth of an hour, instead of one-fourth, we have 
only to make the indicating divisions one-tenth of the size of 
the adjusting divisions, and the same result will follow. 

In the application of this principle to practice, the following 
arrangements are made : — AD is the scale of time, embracing 
in this case one-tenth of an honr, or six minutes ; each minuto 
includes 15 divisions, one of which will, therefore, represent 
4 seconds, and as each of these may be readilv bisected by the 
eye, the scale may to considered as divided into period of 
two seconds each. AE is the scale of distance, turning on the 
centre A, the adjusting scale being divided into 4 miles, and 
each of these sncnlivided into 80 chains; the same space is 
divided on the indicating senile into 40 miles, and each of these 
into eighths, ten miles on the one scale being equivalent to one 
on the other, in consequence of the time scale extending only 
to one-tenth of an hour. 

' To obto^i^ results by this apparatus, the revolving scale is 
moved until the division answering to the number of miles and 
chains passed over, is made to coincide with the division, repre- 
senting the numb^ of minutes and seconds, occupied in the 
transit ; and this adjustment being made, the rate per hour is 
read off on the indicating scale, at its point of intersection with 
the line DB. For instance, a gradient 1 mile 25 chains long, is 
tmymed in 2 minutes 48 seconds ; what is the velocity P The 
divisions corresponding to these data being made to comcide, as 
shown at (a), tne point of intersection on the indicating scid^is 
examined, and the vdooity found to be rather more than 
28 miles per hour, which is the result given hj calonlation. 

Again, a locomotive travels 1 mile 54 oh^ns, in 4 minutes 
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40 seoondB : required, the rate per hour. The reyolring scale is 
moved as before, until the distance division 1 mile 54 chains at 
(5), is brought to (V) on the division of 4 miles 40 seconds ; the 
^ge of the scale will then occupy the line A e\ and the point 
fc) OB the scale will have arrived at the point of intersection 
(o'), showing the velocity to be rather more than 21^ miles per 
]^ur. 

Of the three data time, distance, and velocity, any two being 
given, the third may be found, so that the apparatus may be 
employed in finding times, and distances, as well as velocities. 
Thus, having fixed the velocity at which the trains on a railway 
are to travel, and knowing the distances between the stations, 
the titnes of arrival may ^ ascertained, by adjusting the re- 
volving scale to the required velocity, and noting the times 
corresponding to the ^ven distances, and should the results be 
unsuitable, other velocities may be assumed, until the desired 
ends are fulfilled. 

I have constructed two of these instruments, one for small, 
and the other for greater distances. The first (as far as I can 
remember, for it is not now in my possession), is about half as 
large again as the accompanying arawing, and has the same 
arrangement, except that the indicating scale extends to 45, 
instead of 40 miles, and the time scale Las double the number 
of divisions, so that differences of a second are appreciable. 
The other hM a time scale extending to 15 minutes, each minute 
being subdivided into periods of 4 seconds, so that differences 
in time of 2 seconds are available. The scale of distance has 
the adjusting scale divided into miles, and each mile is sub- 
divided into distances of 2 chains ; the indicating scale extends 
to 45 miles, and each mile is divided into tenths. In both cases, 
the subdivisions of the time scale are made by lines of different 
colours, so as to avoid confusion. 

These instruments, although made of Bristol board, and 
having a needle for the pivot of the revolving scale, gave results 
within one-eighth of a mile per hour of the truth ; amapproxi- 
mation quite near enough for ordinary purposes. They were 
used for some time in engine trials, on the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Bailway, and were found to answer very satis- 
^torily. 

HsaBXBT Spixgib. 

Derby, May 13, 1842» 
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SCALE OF EQUIVALENTS. 

[Dipisid Aul madt in 1841, hd mi 

Having ocoasion between two and three years einoa [this 
was written about 1842 ] to redace a long list of distances given 
in inches and tenths into decimals of mt, it occurred to me 
that by making use of a geometrical representation of the rela- 
tive values of the component parts I might be able to read off 
the results without the aid of any calculation. The method 
adopted was this. A line, AB, being taken to represent a foot 
was divided on the one side into 120 divisions representing 
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ientbs of inches and on the other into 100 divisions representing 
decimals of a foot ; and the divisions having been numbered as 
usual, for convenience of reading, the eauiviUent of each dimen- 
sion given in inches and tenths was reaa off on the other side of 
the scale in the new denomination. The same method was 
evidently applicable to superficial and solid quantity as well as 
to linear, and to weights and values as well as to quantities. 

On reconsidering the subject some time afterwards, it 00- 
ourred to me that an apparatus might bo made which would be 
universally applicable to the redi^ion of quantities, weights, 
values, Ac., in the manner above exemplified. The accompany- 
ing plate represents, in a completed iorm but ot half the sife, 
the instrument which I constracted for this purpose. AB is a 
line divided into equal parts; AC a line drawn at right 
a^les to it ; and 0 a point taken in AO to which convergent 
lines are dntwn from the divisions in AB : the lines beyond 
BO being drawn to divisions in AB produced, but subsequently 
out off. 

It follows from a simple geometrical prhiolple that any lifie 
drawn parallel to AB, and cutting the converging lines, is 
^vided bv them into equal parts ; and that, consequently, a 
line may be moved along parallel to AB, until there m found a 
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place at wliich it is divided into a desired number of equal 
parts : supposing that such number falls witiiin the limits of 
the scale. This fact is taken advantage of thus. A moveable 
scale, BF, is kept parallel to the line AB, bj an arm MD, 
sliding in a dovetailed groove, shown in section at O. This 
scale IS divided into sudi number of equal divisions as maj 
be thought most generally useful: one edge being divideia 
decimally and the other duodecimally ; or in a different way it 
required for some special purpose. Of course, the divisions 
must be in any case so arranged that the sero of the scale may 
coincide with the line AO. 

If now the divisions on the scale be assumed to represent 
units of any denomination, either of length, surface, bulk,^ 
weight, orv^ue; and if, knowing that a certein number of 
these units is equivalent to a certain number in some, other 
denomination, the scale be slid forward until the divisions 
representing the equivalent numbers coincide ; then any quan- 
tity of the one kind will have its corresponding value in the 
other indicated by the opposite division. 

For instance, 51*796 French kilogrammes are equal to 
112 lbs. English; and, taking multiples for the sake of accu- 
racy, 880*5 kilogrammes equal 1904 lbs. Then if the scale 
be moved along towards 0 until the division at h (880*5) 
coincides with the division at k (1904) on the converging lines, 
we shall have the edge of the scale occupying the position 
shown by the dotted line kl; and we shall then have a line, 
represented by the edge of the scale, divided on the one side 
into kilogrammes and on the other into English pounds. 
Hence any weight short of 2000 lbs., stated either in the 
French or the l^glish denomination, may have its value in the 
opposite denomination read off at sight. 

in the same manner prices and sums of money stated in some 
Continental currency, may have their relative values in English 
money ascertained ; and tho calculations called for by the vair- 
ing rates of exchange with foreign coimtries, may readily he 
performed. 

The system is applicable not only to the reduction of 
quantities from one denomination into another, but also to 
the calculation of equivalents of different orders. Thus, if 
any quantities given in bulk have their values in weight 
required, the process will be just the same : a certain nuimber 
of the units of quantity corresponds to some other number of 
the units of weight, and the scale being adjusted so that these, 
divisions coincide the results are read m as before. Again a 
list of tons and cwts. of some material charged at per ton, may 
have the values of the several items found; by using a 
sliding scale properly divided for the purpoeei and assuming 
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ihe Isrge nmnbeTed diyirions to represent tons. In abort, any 
oaJonlation oomi^ within the sphere of ordinary propoi^on, 
prorided it be wiwin the limits of the scale, may be penormed 
W it. The instrument is not intended to be employed in 
those cases where a single calculation only has to be made : the 
time required fbr adjustment would probably be greater than 
that taken in obtaining the result by the ordinary method. 
But its adyantages are to be gained in oases where a number of 
operations of the same kind haye to be gone through. 

It must be understood that the diyisions may be used in a 
Tsrie^ of ways. Thus the spaoes between the black numbered 
lines may be taken as units and ^eir diyisions as decimals, the 
large ones being tenths and their sub-diyisions (not shown in 
the plate) hun£edths. Or each of the diyisions in the drawing 
may represent one and their sub*diyisions tenths : each of the 
great myisions being then read as 10. And again, each of the 
ultimate diyisions may be considered a unit, as instanced in the 
first example of the application of the instrument. The same 
Tariety of assumptions may be made with the moyeable scale ; 
and if it be remembered that in addition to the extended ap- 
plication allowed by making these assumptions, we may employ 
seyeral scales with diyisions of ^erent magnitudes, it will l>e 
seen that there are few cases in which the instrument may 
not be adyantaij^usly used. To make the apparatus ouite 
complete, the ^ding scale may )xB,re a yemier attachea, as 
shown at K. 

On a first trial with the ori^^inal instrument which is made 
of cardboard, and is otherwise incomplete in seyeral points, and 
therefore takes longer interyals for adjustment, reading off, Ac., 
than a perfect one would do, it was found that the tuie taken 
by a fast calculator (after he had found the constant) was just 
double that requir^ by the instrument. With a perfect 
apparatus and a little praotioe the ratio would probably be 
mMe much greater. 
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IDEAS ABOUT A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


[^The following memora/nda were made either at the cU^se of 1843 
or at ike beginning of 1844. The primary aim was that of oh- 
taining the greatest brevity^ and^ consequently^ a structure mainly^ 
or almost wholly^ monosyllabic wcw proposed^ Hence the table with 
which the memoranda begin^ is a emulation respecting the number 
of good monosyllables that can be formed by the exhaustive use of 
good consonants and good vowel sounds. I have thought it better 
to let these memoranda stand as they originally did ; though^ being 
set down when I was but 23, and without any extensive inquiries 
into the matter^ they are of course very imperfectly thought out. 
Respecting the table I may say that^ on looking now at the method 
of estimation^ I suspect the number of monosyllables is consider^ 
ably greater than that given,'] 


List of Sinolx Syllables. 

With the 8 Simple Vowels, 

Syllables with simple initial oonsonant and vowel 
Do. with terminal do. do. 

With simple consonants initial and terminal 

With compound do. do. 

With the 18 Compound Vowels, 

Syllables with simple initial oonsonant and vowel 
Do. with terminal da da 

With simple consonants initial and terminal 

With compound do. do. 

Total monosyllables 
Addenda {Simple Vowels)* 

Syllables with initial compound oonsonant and vowel 
Da tenninal do. da 

Compound Vowels, 

Syllables with initial compound consonants and vowels 
Da tenninal da da 


144 

144 

8692 

89664 


384 

324 

5838 

66744 

105768 


840 

688 


640 

1188 


Total ... .... .... 108864 
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[The following were suggestions made respecting the oon« 
sir notions and the nses of these syllables.] 

All nouns to hare the short vowel in the singnlar, and the 
plural to be denoted by changing it into the long vowel. 

The compound vowels •!, “D, Ac., which are not capable 

of the short sound, to be used for adjectives ; and the vowel to be 
in some degree indicative of the quality of the adjective. Let, for 
instance, M adjectives indicative of good quality be made with 
the J and those of the bad with the 

All nouns to be perfect articulations, beginning and ending 
with consonants, and let them show their relationships to each 
other by the initial or terminal consonant. All abstract nouns 
might, W instance, commence with the nasals. All inanimate 
nouns with the mutes. All animate with the semi-vocals. 

All words which are nearly related to one another in meaning 
to have their relationships indicated by identity of consonants-— 
the vowel sounds being different; so that there may be no 
chance of mistake arising from imperfect articulation. It is 
necessary that words having related meanings should have 
marked differences of sound, because the context will not show 
which is intended when the articulation is indistinct. 

The change of nouns into adjectives and adjectives into verbs, 
to be prodnoed by the addition of consonants without in any 
case making an additional syllable. 

[There were, I remember, sundry plans not here set down, by 
the aid ol which the choice of words for things and actions was 
to be made systematic ; so that there should be comparatively 
little arbitrary choice. A cardinal idea was that in each genus 
of things or actions, the generic word should always have the 
indehnite, or most general, vowebsound, the e in err — the sound 
made without any adjustment of the vocal organs, and the 
sound first made by the infant. This would, as it were, express 
the genus in its undifferentiated state ; and the specific kinds 
of thinge falling within the genus, would severally have the 
same consonants but would contain the various definite vowels, 
simple and compound. Thns, supposing an elevation of surface, 
small or great, to be express^ by a syllable which, between its 
initial and terminal consonants, nad the indefinite vowel sound 
of e in err, then the kinds of elevation — hillock, mound, hill, 
mountain, great mountain, peak, Ac. — would be severally indi* 
cntcd by words 4n which the same two consonants would in* 
elude between them others of the various vowels. A forther 
idea was to use what may be called analogical onomatopcss%: 
the small and petty things being in every case indicated by 
thin unsonorous vowels, and great or imposing things by open 
and sonorous vowels : the degrees in sise foUowing the scale, 
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e, fif & (ah), aw, o, oo. Yariations among these Tarions sises wert 
to be implied by compound Towels soTemly formed ont of these 
simple Towels. Thus a hillock, or very small eleTation, wdidd, 
nsingibe same consonants, haTe the Towel e (as in see) ; an eleTa* 
tion of medium size, as a hill, would haTe the open a (as in ah), 
while the greater elerations, mountains and peaks, would haTe 
the Towel sounds aw, o, oo, to seTerallj distinguish their respeo- 
tiTe sizes. This done systematically would, besides excluding, 
in large measure, arbitrary choice, to the very sounds them- 
selTes a great suggestiTeness. The mental association would 
be rendered irresistible, both by its naturalness and by its per- 
petual recniTence. 

Of course the same system would be adopted in the choice of 
words for adjectives and verbs : the degree of a quality and 
the power of an action being similarly indicated by gradations 
from the feebly-sounding vowels to the loud-sounding vowels. 
The result of these selections would be that even when some 
sentence was very indistinctly heard, it would be known at 
once whether it concerned small things and feeble actions or 
great things and forcible ones. 

Systematic choice of words was to be carried out in another 
way. The most euphonious consonants were to be used for 
things and qualities and acts of most frequent occurrence in 
speech, and the less and less euphonious ones for the things and 
qualities and acts gradually decreasing in the frequency of 
weir use. While this would serve as one g^ide in the sele^ion 
of consonants, another guide would be the analogical onoma* 
topoeia : the euphonious consonants being used for things which 
appeal agreeablv to the feelings, and the less and less eu- 
phonious ones for things which are less attractive in their 
natures, or are repulsive. Two such words as rough ” and 
** smooth exemplify the use of both consonants and vowels 
under guidance of analogical onomatopoeia ; for the vowel-sound 
in ** smooth ” is one appropriately indicating something unresist- 
ing and regular, such as a smooth surface, while the conso- 
nantal sound in ** rough” well expresses the irregular and resist- 
ing quality of a surface. Evidently selections of vowels and conso- 
nants, if habitually made in these ways, would still further limit 
the arbitrariness of choice, and would still further tend to make 
the language both euphonious and expressive. 

Among further memoranda there were ** Notes for a systm 
of verbs,” which I do not reproduce, because, although 1 see no 
reason to abandon the general idea, the matter is one requiring 
wider inquiry than I gave to it. I may simplv say tlmt the 
avowed intention was wat of carrying out completely the mode 
of organisation to which our own lan^age, in diverging from 
the older languages, has approached — wc entii*e abandonment of 
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mfleoiioiifly and the development of a complete let of relational 
words to indicate the several conditions under which an action 
occars. The implied belief was that since each kind of action 
remains in itself the Bame, whatever may he its circumstancea 
in respect of petition in time or relation to actor or actors, the 
sign of such action' should similarly remain constant; and that 
all its various relations of person, tense, and mood, should be 
expressed entirely by appropriate relational words. Of course 
the same principle was to be carried out in the case of nouns.] 

Mbmoranoa cokobrnino Advantaobs to bb Dbriyxd from THl 
UsB or 12 AS A Fundamental Number. 

The fact that 12 has been so generally chosen as a convenient 
number for enumeration of weights and measures, is jmsump- 
tive proof that it must have many advantages. We have 
12 oz. = 1 pound in Troy weight and Apothecaries weight, 
12 pence = one shilling, 12 months in the year, 12 signs to the 
Zodiac, 12 lines to the inch, 12 inches to the foot, 12 sacks one 


10 divided by 



12 divided by 
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last, and 12 digits. Of multiples of 12 we have 24 grains one 
pennyweight, 24 sheets one quire, 24 hours one day, 60 minutes 
one hour, S60 de^ees to the circle. 

Were our number of notation altered to 12, our multiplication 
table, going up to 12 times 12, would then agree in its extent 
with the requirements of the system : it would go as far as 
necessary and no further. 

The great advantage, however, is the easy divisibility. 10 
divides completely only by 2 and 5, of which the last is of com- 
paratively little use, as fifths are seldom required. 12 divides 
completely by 2, 3, 4, and 6. 

To make a proper comparison of these divisibilities we may 
reject those in each class which are on a par. 

In the two sets division by 7 is equally bad. 

9 in the one and 11 in the other are equally bad and equally 
unimportant. 

6 in the one and 10 in the other are equally bad and equally 
unimportant. 

The 8*s in both cases are nearly equal, but in the 12 scale is 
rather the best. 

The 2 is common to both. 

Of the remainder of the 10 scale 5 is perfect ; but fifths are 
comparatively little wanted ; while 3 is bad and 4 middling. 

Of the other scale 3, 4, and 6 are perfect, 9 is middling, and 
5 is bad. 

Again, the attribute of dividing power is very important from 
several points of view. In the firat place it affords facility in 
the practice of division. Under the present system there are 
only two numbers out of the 12 whose capability of dividing can 
be seen by inspection, and these are 2 and 5 ; that is, 2 out of 
12, or \ of the whole number 

In the other system inspection will show whether any number 
is divisible by 2, 3, 4, and 6 ; that is, 4 figures out of the 12, or 
Thus it is clear that less time will be lost iu trial divisions. 

Nor does this facility apply only to cases of short division : 
an increased facility is also produced in long division. Under 
the present arrangement, if the last digit of the quotient ends 
with 2 or 5, the possibility of division may be seen on inspec- 
tion, that is, in 2 figures out of 10 or only \ of the cases. 

Under the other arrangement the same facility would be 
given to 2, 3, 4, and 6, or 4 out of 12, or \ of the cases. 

To sum up : — In respect of divisibility, if we exclude from 
the comparison the equally bad and the equally middling oases, 
it V*esults that the 12- notation has just twice the advantages of 
the 10-notation. And in respect of dividing-power we see that 
the advantages of the first as compared with those of the second 
are in some cases as 2 to 1 and in other oases as 5 to 3. 
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BBaiARKS ON THE THEORY OP RECIPROCAL DB. 
PENDENCE IN THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
CREATIONS, AS REGARDS ITS BEARING UPON 
PALAEONTOLOGY. 

[from the ** PAiUsopAual Afagazino** for Feb$uary^ * 844 .] 

Upon perusing an article which some time since appeared in 
the Philosophical Magazine/’ ezplanatoiy of M. Dumas’ riews 
respecting the peculiar relationship which exists between plants 
and animals/ in so far as their action upon the atmosphere is 
concerned, it occurred to me that the doctrine there set forth 
inyolyed an entirely new and yer? beautiful explanation of the 
proximate causes of progressiye deyelopment ; and as the idea 
does not seem to have been yet staHed, perhaps I may be 
allowed to make your journal the medium for its publication. 

In unfolding tne seyeral results of the theory and exhibiting 
its application in the solution of natural phenomena, M. Damns 
adverts to the fact, that not only do the organisms of the yege- 
table kingdom decompose the carbonic acid which has been 
thrown into the atmosphere by animals, but that they likewise 
serve for the removal ot those extraneous supplies of the same 
gas which are being continually poured into it through volcanos, 
calcareous springs, fissures, and other such channels. It is to 
the corollary dcducible from this proposition, respecting the 
alterations that have taken place in toe composition of that 
atmosphere, that attention is reouested« 

If it 4iad been found that ouring the past epochs of the 
world’s existence, animals had always borne such a proportion 
to plants as to insure the combustion of the whole of the 
carbon assimilated by them from the air, or in other words, if 
the carbon*reduoing class had always been exactly balanced by 
the carbon-consuming class, It would then follow that, as the 
gas decomposed in the one case was wholly recomposed in the 
other, the only change that could have taken place in the 
character of the atmosphere would have been a deterioration 
resulting from the continual influx of carbonic acid from the 
above-mentioned sources. Such, however, were not the con- 

* ^ Phflosophissl Msfssijit,^ Series 8, voL sis, p. 887* 

MM 
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ditions of the case ; for it is manifest, not only from the nature 
of existing arrangements, bat likewise from the records of the 
world’s history, that the vegetable kingdom has always had 
such a preponderance as to accumulate a much larger supply 
of carbon thein could be consumed by animals. This was 
especially the fact in the earlier eeras. During those vast periods 
that expired before the appearance of manTmalia, and whilst 
animate life was chiefly confined to rivers and seas, nearly the 
whole of the immense masses of vegetation that then covered the 
land, apparently with a much more luxuriant growth than now, 
must have lived and died untouched by quadrupeds ; and even 
though a certain portion of the carbon taken by them from the 
atmosphere was again restored to it in the process of decom- 
position, by far the greater bulk seems to have remained in 
its uncombined form. Even after the creation of the higher 
orders of vertebrata, when the forests were inhabited by the 
Mylodon with its congeners, and subsequently by the elephant 
and others of the Pachydermata, it cannot be supposed that 
there was ever by their instrumentality an equilibrium pio- 
duced between those antagonist agencies — the vegetable and 
animal creations. For although herds of such creatures would 
doubtless commit extensive ravages upon the vegetation amid 
which they existed, it must be remembered that they could 
only consume the young and comparatively succulent por- 
tions of the trees upon which they fed, whilst the whole of 
the carbon contained in the trunks and older branches would 
remain untouched. That the same preponderance in the 
assimilative power of the vegetable organisms over the con- 
suming power of the animal ones exists at the present day 
is abundantly evident. 

The fact of there, having been a larger abstraction of carbon 
from the atmosphere by the decomposition of its carbonic acid 
gas than has ever been returned to it, will, however, bo most 
distinctly proved by a reference to purely geological data. 
The vast accumulations of carbonaceous matter con<!ained in 
the numerous coal-basins distributed over the surface of the 
globe, the largo proportion of bitumen existing in many of 
the secondary deposits, to say. nothing of the uncouibiued 
carbon which must be diffus^ through a great port of the 
strata composing the Earth’s crust, bear palpable witness to 
the truth of the position. All such combustible material has 
been originally derived from the air, and the fact of its re- 
maining to the present day unoxidized, and bidding fair to con- 
tinue in the same condition (setting aside human agency), for 
an indefinite period, strongly favours the conclusion that the 
^eadspn of which it is com]>08cd has been permanently reduced 
from the gaseous combination in which it previously appeared* 
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If, then, it be conceded that the carbonic acid which, during 
past ssras escaped out of the Earth, has been continually under- 
going the process of de-carbonization, it follows as an ap- 
parently legitimate consequence, that its remaining constituent, 
the oxygen, being thus constantly liberated and diffused into 
the atmosphere^ now exists in that medium in a larger propor- 
tion than it originally did, and that it has from the com- 
mencement of vegetable life to the present day been ever on 
the increase. 

To this inference there may, however, be raised objections. 
It will possibly be said that the carbonic acid which in time past 
issued various channels out of the Earth, arose from tli^ slow 
combustion of carbonaceous deposits produced in the same 
way as those now existing; that the continuance of the like 
phenomenon in our own day is due to the gradual destruction 
of the same material ; and that the strata of our coal-fields are 
fated to undergo, by some future 'volcanic agency, a similar 
revolution, and have their carbon once more sent into the air 
in company with oxygen. Or it might perhaps be argued that 
the oxygen set free by the instrumentality of plants has entered 
into combination with some other element in place^f the carbon 
with which it was associated, and has thus been again abstracted 
from the air as fast* as it was added to it. 

The first of these objections is plausible, in so far as the 
possibility of such an arrangement is concerned, though it does 
not appear to be countenanced by facts. Neither the positions 
usually occupied by volcanos, nor the pbesnomena attending 
their eruptions, seem to indicate that the carbonic acid they 
evolve proceeds directly from the combustion of carbonaceous 
matter. They rather Imply that it has been driven off from its 
combinations by beat or chemical affinity. In the oases of cal- 
careous springs it would also appear that the gas liberated by 
them bad been previously in connexion with an earth, it may be 
for an indeterminate period. Moreover, it should be borne in 
mind tb^t the ultimate tendenev of all chemical changes taking 
place in the interior of the globe most be to oxidize the most 
combustible elements ; and since the greater part of the abund- 
ant metallic bases have a stronger affinity for oxygen than 
carbon has, its continual de*ox%d<Uion would result, rather tbau 
an^ action of the opposite character. But even admitting tbs 
existence of some play of affinities by which tbs carbonaceous 
matter deposited in the course of one osra is transformed into 
carbonic acid and given bock to the atmosphei*e dnring another, 
there is still a link wanting to complete the chain of this oirqp- 
lating system ; for it is clear that the oxygen which accompanies 
the car&>n in each of its re-appearances above ground lias been 
derived from some internal source, and when it has once issued 
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iuto the air and been deprived of ita carbon it has no vieible 
means of regaining its previous condition, and. must conse* 
qnenilj remain in the air. On this assumption, therefore, we 
are still brought in a mat degree to the same conclnsion. Here, 
indeed, the second objection mav perhaps be brought in aid of 
the first, and in such case it would be said that«the oxygen after 
being liberated is again absorbed by other ^encies, and ulti- 
mately carried down once more into the interior. This is, how- 
ever, rather a groundless supposition : there being no apparent 
mode in wbicli such process could be carried on, seeing that the 
surface of the Earth is already oxidized, and, as far as wo can 
judge, has always been so. 

Assuming, then, that the proposed theory, supported as it is 
by the fact that the constituents of the atmosphere are not in 
atomic proportions^ and borne out likewise by the foregoing 
arguments, is correct, let us mark the inferences which may 
be drawn respecting the* effects produced upon the organic 
creation. 

Superior orders of beings are strongly distinguished from 
inferior ones by the warmth of their blood. A low organiza- 
tion is uniformly accompanied by a low temperature, and in 
ascending the scale of creation we find that, setting aside 
partial irregularities, one of the most notable circumstances is 
the increase of heat. It has been further shown, by modem 
discoveries, that such augmentation of temperature is the 
direct result of a greater consumption of oxygen ; and it would 
appear that a quick combustion of carbouaceous matter through 
the medium of the lungs is the one essential condition to 
the maintenance of that high degree of vitality and nervous 
energy without which exalted psychical or physical endowments 
cannot exist. 

Coupling this circumstance with the theory of a continual 
increase in the amount of atmospherical oxygen, we are natu- 
rally led to the conclusion that there must of necessity have 
been a gradual change in the character of the anii^ate crea- 
tion. If a rapid oxidation of the blood is accomjpanied by a 
higher heat and a more perfect mental and bodily derelop- 
ment, and if in consequence of an alteration in the composi- 
tion of the air greater facilities for such oxidation are afforded, 
it mskj be reasonably inferred that there has been a oorre- 
sponding advancement in the temperature and organization of 
the world's inhabitants. 

Now this deduction of abstract reasoning we know to be in 
exact accordance with geological observations. An inspection 
of Uie records of creation demonstrates that such change has 
taken place, and although remains have from time to time been 
found which prove tliat beings of an advanced development 
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existed at an earlier period than was preTionsIj supposed, still 
the broad fact is not bj any means invalidatea. A retrospeo* 
tive yiew of the various phases of animal life, tracing it through 
the extinct orders of mammalia, Marians, fishes, omstacea, 
radiata, soophyies, Ac., shows distinctly that whatever ma^ 
have heejx the oscillations and irregularities produced by inci- 
dental causes, the average aspect nevertheless indicates the 
law of change alluded to, seeing that there appears to have 
been an »ra in which the Earth was occupied exclusively by 
cold-blooded creatures, requiring but little oxygen ; that it was 
subsequently inhabited by animals of snperior organisation con- 
suming more oxygen ; and that there has since been a continual 
increase of the hot-blooded tribes and an apparent diminution 
of the cold-blooded ones. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, the undoubted relationship that 
exists between the consumption of oxygen on the one hand and 
the degree of vitality and height of organization on the other, 
it would appear extremely probable that there is some connexion 
between the supposed change in the vital medium and the 
increased intensity of life and superiority of construction which 
have accompanied it. Whether the alteration that has taken 
place in the constitulion of the atmosphere, is to be looked 
upon as the eauM of this gradual development of organic ex- 
istence, or whether it is to be regarded as an arrangement 
intended to prepare the Earth for the reception of more perfect 
creatures, are points which need not now be entered upon. 
The question at present to be determined is, whether the 
alleged improvement in the composition of the air has really 
happened, and, if so, whether that improvement has bad any- 
thing to do with the changes that have taken place in the 
characteristics of the Earth’s inhabitants* 

[Sundry objections may be urged a^inst the propositions 
embodiqd this essay, as well as against its conclusion. I 
reproduce it not so much because of its intrinsic value as 
because it illustrates, in another direction, the speculative ten- 
dency otherwise variously illustrated.] 
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LEVELLING APPLIANCES. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the old and the new modes of dividing 
levelling staves. When by great distance, or waning light, or 
fog, or rain, the hundredths are rendered invisible,^ the new 
form renders the tenths visible; and they can be divided bv the 
eye with approximate corre.ctness. Farther, the correspondence 
between longer lines and higher decimals, excludes certain 
errors in reading. 

Fig. 3 shows an appliance for plotting sections, ah is a 
straight-edge, placed parallel to the datum line cd, at the appro- 
priate distance, e is a set-square, made thick to admit of the 
Devellod edge shown in section at /, Fig. 4. On to this, and 
under the clips hh, is thrust the scale gf, to which the particular 
section is to be plotted. The zero mark having been adjusted 
to the datum line, and the distance points having been marked, 
it requires only that the scale should be brought to each of 
them, and the corresponding height in the level -book pricked 
off: the ground surface, being then drawn through the 
marks. 

A new form of level is shown in elevation by Fig. 5, and in 
plan by Fig. 6. ah is the telescope (on which is the compass, c) 
fixed on an elongated bi*ass plate, ddd, ee is the longitudinal 
bubble, and /is a circular bubble for rousrh adjustment. On 
the underside of the plate, dd, is a circular rim, shown in sec- 
tion at Fig. 7, which works upon a corresponding rifii on the 
upper parallel plate. At % is the conical head of a screw on 
wnich, as its centre, the plate, dd, rotates. This screw, suffi- 
ciently tightened to give firm but easy rotation, passes through 
the upper paiallel plate into the axis of the parallel plates; 
and, the screw being prevented from rotating, the centm axis 
of the parallel plates is then tightened upon it, so that thereafter 
it cannot turn. The advantages are (1) that a much smaller 
area is exposed to the wind ; (2) that this area, being nearer to 
the point of support, the wind has less leverage, the result 
being decreased vibration; and (3) that the bubble and the 
telescope being independent of one another, the line of collima- 
tion can be easily adjusted. 
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ON A PROPOSED OEPHALOGRAPH. 

IThts instrument was devised at the beginning of 1846, and the 
description of it was^ as I infer from its character^ intended to he 
published in ** The Zoist^ to which I then occasionally contributed. 
A sample instrument^ which I had made, was so ill made that it 
would not work. Partly disgust and partly pre occupation jpre» 
vented me from prosecuting the matter at the time, and before my 
thoughts were again turned to it, I had become sceptical about 
current phrenological views, and no longer felt prompted to employ 
a better instrumenUmaker. I here give the drawings and descrip- 
tion, because, apart from my intended use of it, it may, I think, he 
useful to anthropologists as a means of obtaining exact delineations 
of individual skuUs and, by composition of them, exact delineations 
of types of skuUs.l 

The use of onr preseot imperfect mode of manipnlation has 
been a great hindrance to the advance of Phrenology. To 
determine by touch or inspection, not only the relative sises of 
the organs in a given head, but the ratio each of them bears to 
the average development of the same organ in other heads, is a 
task which no man, howeyer acute his perceptions, is compe- 
tent to execute with precision. It is first necessary that he 
should have a correct ideal standard with which he may men- 
tally compare the head nnder examination ; and even supposing 
him to have had a sufficiently wide experience for the formation 
of such a standard (which is very improbable), it is still un- 
likely that out of the variously formed hea^ examined, an 
exact average one has been conceived, that will correctly serve 
as a nation^ type, both of sise and configuration. 

NeiUier is it an eas^ matter to estimate accurately the com- 
parative sises of the different parts of the same bead. Between 
adjacent organs the ratio may be observed with some nicety, 
but to ascertain the relative developments of Sympathy and 
Comlmtiveness, it is necessary to a correct notion of the 
geheral dimensions of the heM, ana this cannot be obtained by 
mere manual examination with anything like certainty. 

It may he farther temarked that onr statements of develop- 
ment must always continue vory approximate, so long as we 
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have no mode of detemining how much greater or less than 
ordinary each particular or^n may be. 

The secure the great desideratum — a precise mode of mea- 
suring the head — several plans have already been invented, 
but, judging by their disuse, none of them have answered. In 
the hope that it may more effectually serve the intended pur- 
pose, the writer ventures to propose ^e instrument about to be 
described. 

ABO (Fig. 1) is a triangular piece of mahogany, ebony, or 
other hard wood, having the angle ABC a right angle, and 
being similar in general form to what is technically called a 
set-square. D and E are smaller set-sqnares, mortised into the 
sides of ABO, for the purpose of keeping the edge AB at right 
angles to the surface against which the base, CDBE, of the 



apparatus is placed, ob is a dovetailed groove, parallel to AB, 
and containing two slides, e ana which are capable of being 
fixed by set-screws at any desired points. To these slides are 
attMhea the arms e and^of exactly the same lengths; the one 
ending in a rounded point, and toe other carrying at its ex-^ 
tremity a short tube enclosing an accurately fitted, metal-cased 
pencil, which is constantly pressed by the spring g against the 
rarface upon which the instmment is placeo. I^e general ob- 
ject of the arranfl^ment k to keep the extremity of ihe index s, 
m all c a s es , vertmallj above the point of the pnicil/. 
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Figs. 2, 3, and 4 show the mode o! application. An ap- 
proximate result may be obtained by placing the head against 
a door or a wall, with a sheet of paper interposed, requesting 
the subject to hold himself as steady as possible. To insure 
accurate diagrams, however, it is necessaiw to «make use of a 
board, FG (Fig. 2), with a semicircular hoop, HK, moveable 
about a hinge, H, at each edge of the board, and having in the 
centre a screw, L, with a pad at its extremity, capable of being 
pressed against the head with the force requisite to keep it iu 
the desired situation. A piece of paper having been attached 
to the board and the patient fixed, the instrament is adjusted 
to the position requisite for describing the intended section; 
and the extremity of the index, e, is then made to traverse the 
surface of the head from side to side, or from front to back, as the 
case may be, while the pencil/, being kept in contact with the 
paper, traces upon it a duplicate of the line moved over by the 
end of the index, and describes the required section. It will be 
seen, from Fig. 2, that, by fixing the index at different points 



< in ^he groove, as many transverse sections may be described as 
are desired. Fig. 3 shows the same facility for obtaining lonn- 
tudinal sections. And in Fig. 4 we have the arrangement for 
drawing horizontal ones, exhililing the entire circorafercnce of 
the head. 
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By superposing diagrams thus made on semi* transparent 
paper, there would be obtained an average form oharaoterising 



the race, and serving as a standard with which indiridoal forms 
oonld be compared. 
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REGISTERED BINDING-PINS. FOR SECURING MUSIC 
AND UNBOUND PUBLICATIONS. 

[The little appliance described helowy was brought ont^ not in 
my name^ but in the name of Meesrs* Ackermann and Co.^ of 96, 
Strand (a firm no longer in existence) ^ who undertook the business 
arrangements on commission. I am not responsible for the wording 
of the description. It is reproduced from the advertising leaflet 
issued by Messrs. Ackermann.'] 

The Registered Binding-Piii is in every respect the best 
article yet introdaced for holding loose manuscripts, sermons, 
music, weekly papers, and all unstitched publications. 

It consists simply of a piece of elastic wire bent into the form 
and size represented m Fig. 1. 






B 


To secure any periodical, manuscript, or piece of miuic, 
nothing more is remiired than to thrust one pin (the straight 
limb being kept on ^e outside) over the top, and another over 
the bottom of the centred fold — that is at the points A and B, 
Fig. 2. The leaves being then cut (if a newspaper or periodical) 
it will be found that the several sheets are firmly clasped 
toother. 

This little apparatus, which appears incapable of further 
simplification, possesses several advantages. 

1. It economises time and trouble: a few seconds only being 
expen<led iu its application. 
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2. It inyolTee no Oamsge to the publication, and the eheeta 
held 1^ it are in a better state for permanent binding than after 
any other treatment. 

3. It preeenta no obstacle to the folding of the paper in any 
direction. 

4. It admits of being used repeatedly, if desired. 

5. It is quite out of the way, and is rather ornamental than 
unsightly. 

6. It IS yery cheap. Cards containing four dosen plain pins 
are sold for Sixpence, and those containing fif^ ^It pins 
^Bpeoii^y adapt^ for music and superior publications) for 


[On the back of the adyertising fly-leaf reproduced aboye 
were a number of highly eulogistio* opinions of the Press, fore- 
telling for the Binding-Pin an ext^iye and permanent use. 
The result, which was that the sales, great at first, came to an 
end after a year or so, proyed how erroneous were the concep- 
tions of the critics as to public tastes and requirements. 

Except in matters of prime necessity, the unirersal demand 
on the part of retailers, probably because it is the demand 
on the part of ladies, is for something new. The mania for 
noyelty is so utterly undiscriminating that in consequence of it 
good things continually to out of use, while new and worse 
things come into use: Uie question ol relatiya merit being 
scarry entertained.] 
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THE FORM OP THE BARTH NO PROOF OF 
ORIGINAL FLUIDITY. 

\From the '^Philosophical Magazine'' for March^ 1847 .] 

It has been generally considered that the spheroidal form of 
the Earth — indicating as it does obedience to centrifugal force — 
implies a primary state of fluidity. If, however, it can be shown 
that, notwithstanding its afpparent solidity, the Earth must be 
at the present moment entirely subject to the influences affect- 
ing its general figure, and that so far as the gravitative and 
centrifugal forces are concerned it is plastic still, the theory of 
original fluidity, however probable on other grounds, can no 
longer be inferred from the Earth’s oblateness. 

The facts indicative of a varying relationship between the 
bulk and tenacity of matter are of every-day observation. We 
constantly see a drop of water maintain its sphericity in spite 
of opposing forces ; increase the mass, and it flows out in com- 
plete obedience to them. The mud in our streets stands in 
ridges behind the passing cart-wheel; when scraped together 
it appears liquid and assumes a horizontal surface. On the 
spade of the excavator, clay retains its square figure and its 
sharp angles ; but when made into a bulKy embankment, it 
will, if the slope be insufficient, spread itself out on one or 
both sides of the base : occasionally continuing to slip until it 
assumes an inclination of six to one. 

A comparison of the physical powers of large and small 
animals exhibits a series of facts of analogous character. A 
flea jumps several hundred times its own length, and is un* 
injured by collision with any obstacle. The greatest mammals, 
on the other hand, seem to possess no agility whatever ; and 
a concussion home by the insect with impunity would smash 
an elephant to a jelly. Between these extremes may be ob- 
served a gradation in the ratios of power to bulk ; so that 
commencing with the smaller creatures, every increment of size 
\&^^c<Bteris parihuSf accompanied by an nnder-proportionat^ in- 
crease of strength, until we arrive at that limit (to which the 
elephant has evidently approximated) where the creature is no 
longer capable of supporting its own framework. 
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These, and innumerable like facts, point to the inference that 
fluidity and solidity are to a great extent qualities of degree ; 
that the cohesive tenacity of any piece of matter bears, as the 
mass of that matter is increased, a constantly decreasing ratio 
to the natural forces tending to the fracture of that matter; 
and that hence 4 tny substance, however solid to our perceptions, 
only requires to have its bulk increased to a certain point, to 
give way, and become in a sense fluid before the gravitative 
and other forces. 

However repugnant to that “ common sense,” for which some 
have so great a respect, this proposition is capable of a very 
simple demonstration. 

The strength of a bar of iron, timber, or other material 

BD* 

subjected to the transverse strain, varies as ; B being the 

breadth, D the depth, and L the length. Suppose the size 
of this bar to be changed, while the ratios of its dimensions 

continue the same; then as the fraction will remain con- 
stant, the strength will vary as D*, or (since D bears always 
the same proportion to B and L) as B^ or L*. He:«oe in 
similar masses of matter the resistances to the transverse strain 
are as the squares of the linear dimensions. The same law 
still more manifestlv applies to the longitudinal strain. Here 
the strength, depenaing as it does on the sectional area, must, 
in similar masses, vary as the squara of any side. And in the 
torsion strain we may readily detect the likd general principle, 
that, other things equal, the resistances to fracture bear a con- 
stant ratio to the squares of the dimensions. [This last state* 
ment is, 1 think, erroneous ; but the error does not affect the 
argument.] 

Not so, however, with the powers tending to the disruption 
of matter. The effects of gravity, centrifugal force, and all 
agencies antagonistic to cohesive attraction, vary as the mass, 
that is^sas the cubes of the dimensions. 

However great, therefore, in a given portion of matter, may 
be the excess of the form-preserving force over the form- 
destroying force, it is clear that if, during augmentation of 
bulk, the form-preserving force increases only as the iquaret 
of the dimensions, whilst the form-destroying force increases 
as their cu6ef, the first must in time be overtaken and exceeded 
by the last ; and when this occurs, the matter will be fractured 
and re-arranged in obedience to the form-destroying force. 

Viewed by the light of this principle, the fact that the Eartlr^ 
is an oblate spheroid does not seem to afford any support to 
the hypothesis of original fluidity as commonly understood* 
We must consider that, in respect of its obedience to the geo- 
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dynamic laws, the Earth ia fluid now and must iJways remain 
■o; for the most tenaoioiu substance with which we are ac- 
quainted, when subjected to the same forces that are acting 
upon the Earth’s crust, would exceed the limit of self-support 
determined by the above law, before it attained mkssA of 
the Earth’s balk. [This is an extreme over-statement, since it 
assumes that the mutual gravitation of the parts of this small 
mass would expose them to a stress like tmat to which they 
would be exposed were the mass placed on the surface of the 
existing Earth. Still it remains true that a mass of the hardest 
matter would lose its selfrsustaining power long before it 
approached the size of the Earth.] 

Reference to a table of the resistances of various substances 
to a crushing force will render this manifest. 

London^ January^ 1847. 
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LBTTBB TO THB ATHENJBUM CONCERNING THE 
MISSTATEMENTS OP THB REV. T. MOZLET. 

[I cm oampeUed to include among iheee ojppendieee the eorr& 
epondmoe which foUowc. The grave error rectined by it i§ contained 
$n Mr. MoMley*i work Beminiecenceif chiefly of Oriel OMege^*' 
Uhdy to be often referred to hereafter by thoee intereeted^ aefriende 
or fiee^ in tne Tractarian movemenl ; and there will coneequently 
be a perennial eccuee for diffueion of Mr. Moeley'e misitatetnente. 
Proof emiiti that already miechief Kae been done. In a notice of 
Mr. MoMley*$ work in the ^ Quarterly Beview** hiewn^ allegation 
iifortiaUyf if not wholly y accepted. Clearly ^ then^ if in hie work 
tkte wrong allegation hoe a permanent place^ and I do not give a 
permane^ place to the dieproof of it, I shall be liable herewter to 
grave mierepreeentatione, and the origin of the Synthetic PhiCoeophy 
will be misapprehended. I have, therefore, no altematioe but to 
reproduce these letters."] 


Tbm Bit. Thomas Moslit amd Ma. Hiebirt Spbnoir. 


In tbe BeminiaosnoaB, ohieflj of Oriel College/* bj the 
Ber. Thomas Mosley, there ooonn on p. 146, toI. i, Ae follow- 
ing passage 

" I bad indulged from my boyhood in a Darwinian dream of moral 
philosophy, derived in the first instance from one of my early instmo- 
tois. This was Mr. George Spencer, [honorary] Secretarr of the Derl^ 
Philosophical Association fo^ed by Dr. Danrin,* ana father of Mr. 
Herbort Spencer. Mj dream had a certain family resemblance to the 
^System ot Philosophy* bearing that writer’s name. There was an 
important and earing difference between the two lystems, between 
that which nerer saw the light, and perished before it was bonoL with- 
oat eren coming to wither &e grass on the honse-topiL and that other 
imporag system which occopies several yards of shelf in most paUie 
libraries. The latt^ makes the world of life, as we see and take part 
in it, the present ontcome of a ^onrinnal oatcoming from atoms, lichens, 


* It was more than a dosen yean alter Dr. Darwin’s death la IM when 
my father became honorary ss ci et ai y. I bsliefe my fitimr (who wsstwrive 
years old when Dr. Dsnnn died) ns? er saw him, sad, so far as I know, 

knew nothmg ^ his ideas. 
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and Vegetables, bound by the necessities of existence to mutual rela- 
tionSy up to or down to bru^ savages, ladies and gentlemen, inherit- 
ing vanous opinions, maxima, and superstitions. The brother and 
elder philosopher, for such it was, that is mine, saved itself from birth 
by its palpable inconsistency, for it retained a Divine original and 
some other incongruous elements. In particular, instead of rating the 
patriarchal stage hardly above the bruteu it assigned to that state of 
society a heavenly source, and described it as rather a model for 
English country gentlemen, that is, upon the^whole, and with certain 
reservations.’^ 

As I find by inquiring of those who have read it, this passage 
leaves the impression that the doctrines set forth in the ** System 
of Synthetic Philosophy,” as well as those which Mr. Mozley 
entertained in his early days, were in some way derived from 
my father. Were this trae, the implication would be that 
during the last five-and-twenty years, I have been, allowing my« 
self to be credited with ideas which are not my own. And 
sinoe this is entirely untrue, I cannot be expected to let it pass 
unnoticed. If I do, I tacitly countenance an error, and tacitly 
admit an act by no means creditable to me. 

I should be the last to under-estimate my indebtedness to my 
father, for whom I have great admiration, as will be seen when, 
hereidter, there comes to be published a sketch of him which I 
long ago prepared in rough draft. But this indebtedness was 
general and not special — an indebtedness for habits of thought 
oncouraged rather than for ideas communicated. I distinctly 
trace to him an ingrained tendency to inquire for causes — 
causes, 1 mean, of the physical class. Though far from having 
himself abandoned supematuralism, yet the bias towards 
naturalism was strong in him, and was, I doubt not, communi- 
cated (though rather by example than by precept) to others 
he taught, as it was to me. But while aamitting, and indeed 
asserting, that the tendency towards naturalistic interpreta- 
tion of things was fostered in me by him, as probably also in 
Mr. Mozley, yet 1 am not aware that any of those reiuUi of 
naturalistic interpretation distinctive of my works are traceable 
to him. 

Were the general reader in the habit of criticising each 
statement he meets, he might be expected to discover in the 
paragraph quoted above from Mr. Mozley, reasons for sceptic- 
ism. When, for example, he found my books described as 
occupying several yards of library shelves, while in fact they 
occupy less than 2 feet, he might be led to suspect that other 
sta^ments, noiade with like regard for effectiveness rather 
than accuracy, are misleading. A re-perusal of the last part 
of the paragraph might oonfim his suspicion. Observing that, 
along with the allegation of ** family resemblance,” the closing 
sentence admits that the course of human affairs as conceived 
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5 r Mr. Mosley was the reyerse in direction to the ooniee 
leged by me — observing that in this only respeot in which 
Mr. Mosley specifies his view, it is so fundamentally anti- 
erolutionary as to be irreconcilable with the evolutionary view 
— he might have further doubts raised. But the general reader, 
not pausing to cbnsider, mostly accepts without hesitation what 
a writer tells him. 

Even scientific readers — even readers familiar with the con* 
tents of my books, cannot, 1 fear, be trusted so to test Mr. 
Mosley’s statement as to recoraise its necessary erroneousness ; 
though a little thought would show them this. They would 
have but to recall the cardinal ideas developed throu^^hout the 
series of volumes I have published, to become conscious that 
these ideas are necessarily of much later origin than the period 
to which Mr. Mosley’s account refers. Though, in Romford’s 
day and before, an advance had been made towards the doctrine 
of the correlation of heat and mofion, this doctrine had not 
become current; and no conception, even, had arisen of the 
more general doctrine of the correlation and equivalence of the 
physical forces at large. Still more recent was the rise and 
establishment of the associated abstract doctrine commonly 
known as the ** conservation of energy.” Further, Yon Baer’s 
discovery that the changes undergone during development of 
each organic body are always from the general to the special, 
was not enunciated till some eight years after the time at which 
Mr. Modey was a pupil of my father, and was not heard of in 
England until 20 years after. Now, since these three doctrines 
are indispensable elements of the general theory of evolution, 
(the last of them being that which set up in me the course of 
thought leading to it,)* it is manifest that not even a rude con- 
ception of such a theory could have been framed at the date 
rezerred to in Mr. Mosley’s account. Even apart from this, one 
who compared my successive vrritings would find clear proof 
that their cardinal ideas could have had no such origin as Mr. 
Mosley*! account seems to imply. In the earliest of them — 
“ Letters on the Proper Sphere of Qovemment ” — published in 
1842, and republished as a pamphlet in 1813, the only point of 


* I have jrecentlj fotind that this ftaUment it but partiall/ trot. In th» 
original editioii of Soeial SMie$, pablithtd in 18S0, and on pp. 461-8 (in 
the last edition, pp. 268-6), will be found a peaeage ehowing that, alike in 
t jpet of animala and in types of sooieties, the progress is from unifonntU to 
multaformitj — from strootares made up of like parts having like funohEm, 
to struoturee made up of unlike parts having unlike funmons. Though 
neither the words uniformitj and multiformitj, nor the words homogenipus 
and heterogeneous, are used, jet the oontrasto described are thoee ezprsssed 
bj these words. The effect of Ton Baeris Mneraltsalion reepeoting the 
oourse of embrjonio development, first met wiui in 1852, wae to acoentuate 

and make more definite a thought alread j existing. 
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community with the general doctrine of evolution is a belief in 
the modifiability of human nature through adaptation to con> 
ditions (which I held as a corollary from the theory of Lamarck) 
and a consequent belief in human progression, in the second 
and more important one, ** Social Statics,” published in 1850, 
the same general ideas are to be seen, work^ out more elabor- 
ately in their ethical and political consequences. Onlv in an 
essay published in 1852, would the inquirer note, for the first 
time, a passing reference to the increase of heterogeneity as a 
tiait of development, and a first recognition of this trait as 
seen in other orders of phenomena than those displayed by in- 
dividual organisms. Onwards through essavs published in 
several following years, he would observe further extensions in 
the alleged range of this law ; until, in 1855, in the Principles 
of Psy^ology,” it begins to take an important position, joined 
with the additional law ot integration, afterwards to be simi- 
larly extended. Not nntil 1857, in two essays then published, 
would he find a statement, relatively crude in form, of the Law 
of Evolution, set forth as bolding throughout all orders of 
phenomena, and, joined with it, the statement of certain universal 
physical principles which necessitate its universality. And only 
in 1861 would he come to an expression of the law approximat- 
in definiteness to that final one reached in 1867. All which 
facts the scientific reader who took the trouble to investigate 
would see are conclusive against the implication contained in 
Mr. Mosley’s statement; since, were this implication true, my 
early writings would have contained traces of the speoifio 
doctrine set forth in the later ones. But, as I have said, even 
a reader of my books cannot be trusted to recall and consider 
these facts, but will ceiiainly in manv cases, and probably in 
most, passively accept the belief Hr. Mozley suggesto. 

Seeing this, I have felt it requisite definitely to raise the 
issue ; and, for this purpose, have written to Mr. Mozley the fol- 
lowing letter. It is made long by including a genera^ outline 
of the Doctrine of Evolution, which it was needful to place 
before him that he might be in a position to answer my ques- 
tion definitely. Perhaps 1 may be excused for reproducing ibe 
letter in full, since . ninety-nine out of a hundred do not blow 
what the Doctrine of Evolution, in its wider sense, is, but sup- 
pose it to be simply auother name for the doctrine of the origin 
at species by natural selection : — 

My dear Sir, — The passa^ from three letters of my father, 
sent ^herewith — one written in 1820, which was about the date 
referred to in vpnr acoount of him, one written some thirteen 
vrars later, and the other twenty years later-^will prove to you 
how erroneous is the statement you have made wiui remra to 
his religions beliefs. Having in this case dear prod d errmr, 
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jon willy I think, be the better prepar^ to reoogniae the prob* 
abili^ of error in the statementa which yon make oonoeming 
hti philoaophioal ideas, and the ideas which, under his inflaence, 
yon in early life elaborated for yonrself . 

** The passage in which yon refer to these, gires the impros* 
sion that they ware akin to those riews which are developed in 
the * System of Synthetic Philosophy.* I am anxious to 
ascertain in what the alle^^ kinship consists. Some twelre 
years ago an American friend reonested me, with a view to a 
certain use which he named, to famish him with a sacoinct 
statement of the cardinal principles deyeloped in the sucoessiye 
works I hare published. The rough draft of this statement 1 
have preserved ; and that you may be enabled definitely to com- 
pare the propositions of that which you have called *tha 
younger philosophy,* with that which you have called ‘the 
elder,* I copy it out. It runs as fellows : — 

“ ‘ 1. Throughout the Universe, in general and in detail, there is an 
unceasing distribution of matter and motion. S. This r^istribution 
constitutes evolution where there is a predominant integration of 
matter and dissipation of motion, and constitutes dissolution yhere 
there is a predominant absorption of motion and disintegration of 
matter. 8. Evolution is simple when the process of integration, or the 
formation of a coherent aggregate, process uncomplicated by other 
processes, i. Evolution is oompouna when, along with this primary 
change from an incoherent to a coherent state, there go on secondary 
changes due to differences in the circumstances of the different parts 
of the aggi*egate. 5. These secondary ebangee constitute a transforma* 
tion of the homogeneous into the heterogeneous — a transformation 
which, like the first, is exhibited in the Universe as a whole and in all 
(or nearly all) ite details ; in the aggrmte of stars and uebuhe ; in the 
planetary svstem ; in the Earth as an Inorganic mass ; iii each organ- 
ism, vegetal or animal (Yon Baer’s law otherwise expressed) ; in the 
aggregate of organiims throughout geologic time ; in the mind ; in 
aomety ; in all products of somal activity, fi. The process of intecpw- 
tion, act^ loc^y as well as generally, combines with the process of 
differentiation to render this diai^ not simply from homogeneity to 
heterogineity, but from an indefinite homogeheity to a definite hetero- 
geneity ; and this trait of increasing defimtenessy which accompanies 
the trait of increasing heten^neity, i% like it, exhibited in the totality 
of things and in all its divisions and subdivisions down to the minutest. 
7. Along with this redistribution of Uie matter oompoeiiig any evolving 
aggregate, there gOM on a redistribution of tbe retained motion of its 
eomponents in reUtion to one soother : this also becomes, step by step, 
more definitely heterogeneous. & In the absence of a homogeneily 
that is infinite and abaolut^that redistribution of which evolution is 
onsjdu^ is inevitable. The caueee which necessitate it are these-- 
9. The instability of the homogeneous, which is consequent npoi^tlif^ 
different exposures of the differmt pe^ of any limits aggregate to 
incident forces. The transformations hence resulting sre complicated 
by— 10. Hie multiplication of effects. Every mass and part of a mass 
•n which a force ndl% eabdivirlai and differentiates that force, whu^ 
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tUereupon proceeds to work a variety of chlmges ; and each of these 
becomes the parent of similarly-multiplying changes : the mtdtiplica* 
tion of them becoming greater in proportion as the aggregate be^mes 
more heterogeneous, ^d these two causes of increasing differentia- 
tions are furthered by — 11. Segregation, which is a process tending 
ever to separate Onlike units and to bring together like units — so 
serving continually to sharpen, or make definite, differentiations other- 
wise caused. 12. Equilibration is the final result of these transforma- 
tions which an evolving aggregate undergoes. The changes go on 
until there is reached an equilibrium between the forces which all 
parts of the aggregate are exposed to and the forces these parts oppose 
to them. Equilibration may pass through a transition stage of oal- 
anoed motions (as in a planet^ system) or of balanced functions (as 
in a living body) on the way to ultimate equilibrium ; but the state of 
rest in inorganic bodies, or death in organic bodies, is the necessary 
limit of the changes constituting • evolution. 13. Dissolution is the 
counter-change which sooner or later every evolved aggregate under- 
goes Bemaining exposed to surrounding forces that are unequilibriated. 
each aggregate is ever liable tcf be dissipated by the increase, gradual 
or sudden, of its contained motion ; ana its dissipation, quickly undeiv 
gone by bodies lately animate, and slowly undergone by inanimate 
masses, remains to be undergone at an indefinitely remote period by 
each planetary and stellar mass, which since an indefinitely distant 
period in the past has been slowly evolving : the cycle of its trans- 
formations being thus completed. 14. This rhythm of evolution and 
dissolution, completing itself during short periods in small aggregates, 
and in the vast aggregates distributed through space completing itself 
in periods which are immeasurable by human thought, is, so far as we 
can see, universal and eternal— -each alternating phase of the process 
predominating, now in this region of space and now in that, as local 
conditions determme. 15. .AJl these phenomena, from their great 
features down to their minutest detail^ are necessary results of the 
persistence of force, under its forms of matter and motion. Given 
these as distributed through space, and their quantities being un- 
changeable, either by increase or decrease, there inevitably result the 
continuous redistributions distinguishable as evolution and dissolution, 
as well as all those special traits above enumerated. 16. That which 
persists, unchanging in quantity but ever changing in form, under 
these sensible appearances which the Universe presents to us, tiqnscends 
human knowledge and conception — is an unknown and unknowable 
Power, which we are obliged to recognize as without limit in space and 
without beginning or end in time.’ 

I am not aware that my father entertained any of these 
views, either definitely or vaguely. But if he did, or if under 
his infiuence you reached views similar to these or any of them, 
it will, 1 presume, be possible to indicate the resemblances. Or 
if specific resemblances are not alleged, still it will be possible 
noint out what were the ideas you received from him which 
potentially involved conclusions suw as are above set forth. 

1 fear I am entailing some trouble upon you in asking an 
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answer to this question, but the importance of the master must 
be mjr apologj. 1 am, my dear sir, faithfnlly jonrs, 

Hibbbbt Spinobb/’ 

In Mr. Mosley’s reply, he stated that he had been obli^^ 
already to send off his corrections for a second edition, addmg 
that, as therefore nothing can be done now, you would not 
care for any discussion.” The result is that I remain without 
any reply to my question. One passage, however, in Mr. Mob* 
ley’s letter, serves to give a widely deferent meaning to bis 
statement ; and, having obtained his ^rmission, I here quote 
it as follows : — ” Yon will observe that I have only a vague idea 
of my own * philosophy^ and I cannot pretend to an accurate 
knowledge of yours. I spoke of a * familv likeness.’ But 
what is that? There is a family likeness between Cardinal 
Newman’s view and his brother Frank’s.” 

Now, if' the ” family likeness ” alleged is not greater than 
that between the belief of a Roman Catholic and the belief of a 
Rationalist who retains his theism, my chief objection is re- 
moved; for, just as the views of the brothers Newman have a 
certain kinship in virtue of the religious sentiment common to 
them, so Mr. Mosley’s early views and my own have had the 
common trait of naturalistic interpretation — partially carried 
out in the one and completely in the other : a common trait, 
however, which would give Mr. Mosley’s early views a ” family 
likeness ” to other philosophies than mine. This being under- 
stood, the only further objection to Mr. Mosley’s s^tement 
which I have to make, is that I do not see how, even in this 
vague sense, a likeness can be alleged between that which he 
names and describes as ** a moral philosophy ” and ” a system 
of philosophy ” of which the greater part is concerned with the 
phenomena of Evolution at large — inorganic, organic, and super- 
ors^io — as interpreted on physical principles, and of which 
only closing ]^rtion sets forth ethical conclusions as corol- 
laries m>m all uie conclusions that have preceded. 

There remains only to answer the question — How could Mr. 
Mosley have been lea to imagine a resemblance between things 
so di£»rent ? He has himself gone far towards furnishing an 
explanation. In his introduction (p. 1) he admits, or rather 
asserts, that ** reminiscences are very suspicious matter ” ; and 
that ” the mental picture of events long passed 1^, and seen 
through an increasing breadth of many-tinted hase, is liable to 
be wiurped and ooloi^ed by more recent rememlxranees, aifi bje 
impressions received from other quarters.” He adds sundry 
UlustratioDS of the extreme nntmstworthiness of memoiy con- 
cerning the remote past; and in Chapter LXXXIII he charao- 
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of inaocuracies, absurdities, and apparent forgets.^ Moreoyer 
he indicates (p. 4) a special cause of distortion ; saying of 
those ** whose memory is subordinate to imagination and pas- 
sion,” that ”they remember too easily, too (j^u^kly, ^and too 
much as they please.” Now, as is implied by his ^religious ideas 
and ecclesiastical leanings, and as is also shown oy a passage in 
which he refers to the scientific school with manifest arersion, 
Mr. Mozley is biassed towards an interpretation which tends to 
discredit this school, or a part of it ; and obviously, to fkncy 
a res^blance between scientific views now current and those 
which he describes as a ” dream ” of his youth, which dia^ 
peared with his manhood, is not unsatisfactory to him. On 
looking through the ” many-tinted haz^” of sixty years at what 
he adimts to 1^ ” a vague idea ” of^is early philosophy, he has 
unconsciously warped and coloured ” it, and imagined in it a 
resemblance which, as I have shown, it could not possibly 
have had. ^ 

1 will only add that serious injustice is apt to be done by 
publication of reminiscences which concern others than the 
writer of them. Widely diffused as is Mr. Mozley*s interesting 
work, his statement will be read and accepted by thousands who 
will never see this rectification. 

Hbrbxbt Spsmoib. 

The simplest and most conclusive disproof of Mr. Mosley's 
statement, however, is furnished by a letter which has since 
come to light, and is now in my possession, written by my father 
in January, 1860, to a favourite pupil of his, Mrs. (now Lady) 
White Cooper. The following passage from this letter shows 
that, so far from regarding my views as derived from him, he 
speaks of them in contrast with his own, and simply regards 
them with sympathetic tolerance. 

** I quite agree with you that the feelings induced by the perusal of 
Herbert's essay entitled * What Knowledge is of most Worth T ’ are 
somewhat depressing. Still 1 don’t resret reading the essay, j^r sudli 
depression does not of necessity tena to harm. It may teach us 
humility ; and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted — exalted in 
his faith. Even the just shall live by faith. 

^ From what I see of my son’s mind, it appem to me that the laws 
of nature are to him what revealed religion is to us, and that any 
wUM infraction of those laws is to him as mudi a sin as to us is dis- 
belief in what |s revealed. And so long as he makes a holy use of his 
present knowledge, it is my privilege to believe that he will be led into 
all truth.” 

it is manifest that certain naturalistic proclivities of 
thcfoght my father displayed, were, by Mr. Mosley, confounded 
with a definite ^stem of philosophy arrived at in pursuance of 
such naturalistio proclivities. 






